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PREFACE 


HE CHURCH CONGRESS in the United 
States is an organisation in the Episcopal 
Church which represents all schools of thought 
within it. It is not partisan; thereby it sheds light 
by bringing men of varied convictions together, 
commanding them to tell their own thoughts and 
to listen reverently to the thoughts of others. 

The reader of this book might wonder if men 
who disagree so thoroughly as the writers and 
speakers here represented certainly do disagree, 
can possibly belong to the same Christian Com- 
munion. They do, in any case; and they find their 
unity in the higher levels of practical and personal 
devotion to the one Christ. 

Incidentally such a patient exhibition of con- 
flicting ideas within a loyalty to a single Master 
in a single Communion opens the vision to the 
possibility of an ultimate unity of all Christendom. 
Those who really see the vision of a united Church 
of Christ are not dreaming of a great propaganda 
of one group who shall bring all the other groups 
to its ways of thought and worship. They see 
men of many minds, of differing temperaments, 
joined in the Love of a Lord who understands and 
claims them all as His, however they fail to under- 
stand one another. 

This Church Congress at St. Louis in the Spring 
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of 1925 taught all who entered its meetings the 
charity which suffereth long and is kind, and 
thereby taught them to find Christ in one another. 
CuarLes Lewis Suatrery, 
General Chairman. 
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PROBLEMS OF FAITH AND WORSHIP 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 
By Frepericx F. Jounson, D.D., 


BisHor or Missouri 


A HIGHLY respected German farmer who was 
presiding on a certain occasion in a political 
meeting, was asked to say a few words by; way of 
introducing one of the important speakers. When 
the time for the introduction arrived, it is re- 
ported that the presiding officer said, ‘‘ Ladies and 
Gentlemen: Dot’s him. He now vill speak to 
you.’’ On the other hand, I am told that Mr. Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan was once invited to deliver 
before a great audience a popular address on a 
burning issue; but somebody, undertaking to in- 
troduce him, occupied fifty minutes in making his 
introductory remarks. Mr. Bryan mounted the 
platform when it was available, and made such 
use of it as he could during the ten minutes which 
remained before he must leave the assembly hall 
to catch his train. As the crowd was passing out, 
one man said to another, ‘‘ Well, how did you like 
Mr. Bryan?’’ ‘‘Oh,’’ was the reply, ‘‘I liked him; 
yes, I liked him very much. And, say, that old 
fellow who talked ten minutes at the end of the 
programme was all right, too.’’ I take it for 
granted that my duty to-night lies midway be- 
tween these two extremes. 
I fancy that some, looking at the programme as 
we have it, may say, ‘‘What is there here, which, 
13 
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if settled and determined by the Church Congress, 
ean bring comfort or stabilising to a dislocated 
world which God loved so much that He sent His 
only Son to save it? If.the Church Congress 
should settle every question printed on the pro- 
gramme, what benefit would that confer upon a 
disordered and discordant world?’’ I fancy that 
some are asking these things as they look at the 
printed list of topics. 

The answer is that the Church Congress is not 
here to settle and determine anything at all. It is 
not going to tell you during the next two or three 
days whether heresy in the Church shall be en- 
couraged or condemned. The Church Congress 
has no power to legislate. It is not going to de- 
termine for you, nor for the Church, whether or . 
not Reservation of the Sacrament of the Holy 
Communion shall be authorised by the Church for 
one purpose or another. There is to be no legis- 
lation on any matter here. Fifty years ago, when 
gatherings were first held which developed into 
the Church Congress as we know it to-day, a small 
group of individuals concluded that it was much 
more wholesome in religious life as in political 
life, that opposing ideas should be expressed 
rather than suppressed. And this open forum is 
the result; a place provided year by year for the 
expression of opinions and ideas and convictions 
which are known to be quite far asunder, in order 
that thinking men and women may listen to these 
opinions and ideas and convictions, and do with 
them as they will. 

Speaking for the congregations of the Diocese 
of Missouri—for we are happy that there are 
Missourians here to-night from outside the city 
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of St. Louis—I am glad that the Church Congress, 
which has of its own volition made up its mind to 
wander about from place to place and find no city 
to dwell in, has this year concluded to wander afar 
off in the wilderness and to camp on the western 
bank of the Mississippi River. We are glad to 
speak a welcoming word to the Chairman of the 
Church Congress, to the Secretary, (he once be- 
longed on our Missouri clergy staff), to the Execu- 
tive Committee, to the speakers who honour us by 
their presence, and to all who have come to listen 
to the discussions and to participate in them. We 
believe that our tarrying here, debating and con- 
ferring together in courteous fashion, each speak- 
ing his own mind, may result in much good. The 
Diocese of Missouri will not, of course, make itself 
in any measure responsible for any statement that 
may be made by any person at any session of the 
Congress, whether the statement be historical or 
unhistorical. But we offer you the freedom of 
our city, far-famed for hospitality; we thank you 
for coming; and we hope that you will much enjoy 
your stay. 

I have the great pleasure of introducing to you 
the Rt. Rev. Charles L. Slattery, Chairman of the 
Church Congress. 


SERMON 
By Tuomas C. Darst, D.D . 


‘“‘Behold the Man!’’ St. John xix. 5. 


‘““Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen 
you, and ordained you, that ye should go and 
bring forth fruit, and that your fruit should 
remain.’’ St. John xv. 16. 


i a measure, the Lord Jesus has been on trial 
for nineteen hundred years. We have spent 
much time looking upon Jesus the man, Jesus the 
King, Jesus the Saviour of the world. Rever- 
ently, critically, we have contemplated His life and 
ministry. 

We have built our doctrine on our interpreta- 
tion of His life and teachings. The confession of 
our faith, as expressed in the historic creeds of 
the Church, is based on the outstanding facts of 
His entrance into our humanity, His life among 
men, His death, Resurrection, and Ascension. We 
have written volumes concerning Him. We have 
studied the claims He made for Himself, and the 
claims that others have made for Him. We have 
questioned the authority) of certain statements 
concerning His miraculous birth, and hopefully 
wondered if the whole lovely story could be true. 

We have gathered around the manger throne 
and considered the beauty and simplicity of His 
Incarnation. We have stood silent and awed be- 
fore His Cross. In the company of the holy 
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women, we have gone to the garden of His burial, 
and stood with high beating hearts before the 
empty sepulchre. On the mount of His Ascension, 
we have heard the promise—The same Jesus who 
has ascended will return. .. . 

We have arrived at a more or less satisfactory 
conclusion as to the person and power of Jesus. 
Some have found Him to be the sweetest, tender- 
est, bravest man who ever lived. Others have got- 
ten so close to the meaning and purpose and power 
of His life that they have been able to say, with 
absolute conviction, ‘‘My Lord and my God.’’ 

‘““Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
Ged:”’ 

Many of us have not been able to see Him 
clearly for two reasons: We have made such a mi- 
croscopic examination of some obscure portion of 
His life that we have not been capable of seeing 
the beauty and glory and richness of it as a whole, 
or our observation has been from such a distant 
viewpoint, that we have gotten only a blurred pic- 
ture of the clear-cut radiance of His personality. 

This morning, I would that we all draw very 
close to Him: that we take a journey back through 
the centuries and kneel before His Cross, not 
primarily however that we may behold Him, but 
that He may behold us, for He may remind us that 
we have perhaps placed the emphasis in the wrong 
place. After all, the chief question is not, what 
do I think of Him; but what does He think of me; 
not, is He worthy of my allegiance and loyalty and 
devotion, but am I, in any sense, worthy to be 
called His servant, His faithful soldier, His fel- 
low labourer, in the programme of God. 

What then does our blessed Lord see as He 
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looks down upon His world to-day? He must see 
that the kingdoms of this world have not become 
the kingdoms of God; that the will of God is not 
yet ‘‘done on earth as in heaven.’’ 

He sees evidences of bitterness, hatred, and 
suspicion, between nation and nation, between 
race and race. He sees a large area of the Chris- 
tian world still red with the blood of millions of 
His sons. He sees preparation for vaster wars 
upon land and sea, and in the air. He sees no 
place for Him in, the councils of the nations, He, 
the Prince of Peace, is forgotten, ignored, or 
openly repudiated, crucified afresh in the house of 
His friends. We wonder if He does not ery out 
once more, ‘‘Father forgive them, they know not 
what they do.’’ 

What does He see as He looks upon modern hu- 
man society, at its best and at its worst? Remem- 
ber that He came to redeem human society, to es- 
tablish the reign of truth and justice, to found a 
brotherhood, to make crooked things straight, 
dark places light, and foul places clean. To us, He 
left the task, and the things He sees constitute 
therefore, an indictment against us who have 
failed Him. 

Lust, crime, trickery, unfairness, and corrup- 
tion flourish in high places and in low; corpora- 
tions and individuals prostitute honour for greed 
and sell the God within them for material advance- 
ment; the Commandments of God are broken, and 
the standard of an essential morality dragged 
down by a society made up of men for whom He 
counted it worth while to die. 

Surely, He has some sense of triumph, it might 
be taken for granted, as He looks upon His Church 
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to-day? Surely, what He sees therein must make 
Him feel that the plan, of salvation, so definitely 
set forth by Him, has not failed, that Calvary was 
not a useless sacrifice? 


Actually what does He see? Not His glorious 
Body ministering to the world, feeding hungry 
souls everywhere, but more than two hundred 
bodies, each naming His name, each emphasising 
some truth, or fragment of truth, and oft times 
laying more emphasis upon denominational char- 
acteristics than upon His person and power and 
presence. He sees intolerance, narrowness, preju- 
dice, coldness, and rigid formality. He sees men 
and women. who claim Him as Master and Lord, 
who call themselves His disciples, pouring out 
their millions in a mad, vain search for happiness, 
and giving, with grudging reluctance, their 
pennies for the cause for which He died—the sal- 
vation of the world. He sees the countless ones 
still sitting in darkness, waiting for the light to 
come. 

And surely this sad record is due in part to our 
failure; to us whom He ever admonishes, ‘‘I have 
chosen you, and ordained you, that ye should go 
and bring forth fruit, and that your fruit should 
remain.”’ 

He looks into the hearts of men to-day, into 
your heart and mine. The rest of the world may 
not know—our dearest and closest friends may 
not—, but He knows, and you know, what He sees 
there. To our shame, be it said, He sees little 
room for Him, for our hearts are so cluttered up 
with other things. Not unclean things, perhaps, 
not ugly, crawling, vicious things that soil and 
stain, but just useless things—idleness, indiffer- 
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ence, selfishness, personal desires, personal plans 
entirely apart from His plans—‘‘ All of self, and 
none of Thee.’’ 

Let us each ask himself then, and give his soul 
an honest answer to the question: Does the Lord 
Jesus have cause for rejoicing or for sorrow, as 
He looks into my heart to-day? Is the nail-pierced 
hand of Jesus still knocking, vainly knocking, at 
the door of my heart? We can never know Him 
with our minds until we find a place for Him in 
our hearts. 

If the pictures that I have drawn so imperfectly 
were all that the dear Lord were able to see as He 
looks upon His world to-day, this service would be 
in the nature of a tragedy, this conference a mock- 
ery, but thank God, in spite of our sins, our bitter 
restlessness, our worldliness, our neglect and for- 
getfulness, He sees something in many a spot of 
earth that is fine and noble and very beautiful, 
something that makes the Cross worth while. 

He sees His soldiers, faithful, true, and bold, 
fighting for the right in every nation, against 
heavy odds, seemingly beaten back at times, but 
ever fighting, ever advancing the line. He sees 
men of vision, great unselfish souls, working, pray- 
ing, giving themselves in His own spirit for the 
peace of the world. 

In human society, He sees splendid souls who 
have not bowed the knee to the idols of their day, 
men and women who are holding up the old stand- 
ards of decency and honour, and clean living, men 
and women who are carrying the torch forward, 
undismayed, unafraid. 

In His Church, He sees millions of men and 
women who are following Him, however imper- 
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fectly. He sees His Cross lifted high in every 
land. He hears men under every sky, in every 
tongue, calling Him Lord and Master, Saviour 
and Friend. , 

On the avenues of wealth, down among the poor 
and lowly, on frozen field and burning plain, He 
sees His children obeying the old commission, ad- 
vancing His Kingdom everywhere. He sees the 
healing stream of the sacraments of His grace 
ever moving forward, regenerating humanity, re- 
freshing weary souls. He sees a great multitude 
drawing near with faith and finding Him in the 
communion and fellowship of His Table. 

He is not yet able to say ‘‘ ‘It is finished,’ the 
work that I have given them to do, ‘It is fin- 
ished.’ ’’ He cannot sound that triumphant note, 
but He can say ‘‘it is begun.’’ 

God grant that the Church, with finer faith and 
greater zeal, may carry it on until the kingdoms 
of this world do become the Kingdoms of our Lord 
and of His Christ. The question for the Church 
to ask herself to-day is not, ‘‘Art Thou He that 
should come, or do we look for another?’’ but in 
humble penitence, in absolute surrender, to say, 
‘‘Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?”’ 

May we lift our eyes again and behold Him, 
realising more perfectly that we are His; that in 
spite of the unlovely things He sees in our poor, 
selfish little lives, He loves us and is willing to 
use us as channels of His power. With open 
hearts, may we meet Him in the blessed Sacra- 
ment of His broken Body and poured-out Blood 
to-day, that He may abide in us and we in Hin, 
that together with Him we may go forth to win 
the victory, to show men in our lives the ‘‘Lamb 
of God Who taketh away the sins of the world.”’ 


PART I 


HHRESY: WHAT IS IT, AND WHAT SHALL 
WE DO WITH IT? 


HERESY: WHAT IS IT, AND WHAT SHALL 
WE DO WITH IT? 


By Luxe M. Waite 


pee subject of this paper is: ‘‘Heresy: What 
is it, and what shall we do with it?’’ 

There is an old English law which defines 
heresy as ‘‘a public and persistent denial of some 
fundamental doctrine of Christianity.’’ 

In the Standard Dictionary this definition of 
heresy is given: ‘‘Theologically, heresy is defined 
as an opinion or doctrine, especially when enter- 
tained by a professed adherent of a church, by a 
former member of it, or by one whose allegiance it 
claims, that is contrary to the fundamental or dis- 
tinguishing tenets of that church.’’ 

In other words, heresy is any departure from 
the standards of orthodoxy. 

If this definition be accepted, what a very des- 
perate situation is that of the entire ecclesiastical 
system at the present time! For how many are 
the varieties and variations of religious and ec- 
clesiastical practice! If departures from the 
standards of orthodoxy be heresy, who can be 
called without sin among us? 


The Committee in charge of the Church Con- 
gress Programme asks this question: ‘‘How far 
are variations from the normal standards per- 
missible without becoming heresy ?’’ 

The answer depends upon which of two inter- 
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pretations of the universe in which we live, and 
move, and have our being, is accepted. Is the uni- 
verse static, or is it dynamic? Is the creative pro- 
cess from the outside in, or from the inside out? 
Is God a catastrophic Deity, or an immanent 
Deity? Is the process mechanical, or is it bio- 
logical? Does the Divine Creator descend upon 
His creation and superimpose His will upon it, or 
does He express Himself out of its innermost be- 
ing? Is the process one of divine fiat, or one of 
divine becoming? Is it, as one of our Bishops has 
asked, a gem, or a germ? 

If the answer is that the Church is builded upon 
the faith once delivered to the saints, and by that 
is meant that the faith has been once for all stand- 
ardised, finished, incapable of reinterpretation, 
non-adaptable, fixed once and for all time accord- 
ing to the point of view and the literal interpreta- 
tion of the saints to whom it was once and for all 
time delivered, then it would not be difficult to 
answer the question, and to suggest immediately 
that the ecclesiastical authorities proceed against 
the heretics, including themselves; but if the an- 
swer is that the universe in which we live is 
dynamic, that it is in the process of becoming, that 
day by day the veils are being lifted from off the 
face of facts, that God is not only transcendent 
but essentially immanent, that history gets its sig- 
nificance only from the fact that the Divine Pro- 
cess has been one of gradual evolutionary develop- 
ment and progress marked by the day-by-day 
manifestation of God in terms of time and space, 
that the law of God’s workings in the universe is 
the law of change, then the answer to the question 
requires a very close study of the origins of Chris- 
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tianity and the Church, for the purpose of dis- 
covering what are the fundamental principles 
upon which the Church and Christianity are 
builded, which investigation no.doubt would bring 
to light whether the Church is after the accom- 
plishing of the same things as those for which the 
Christian religion was founded, and for which 
our Lord and Master lived and died. 

The writer of this paper is convinced that the 
only interpretation of the universe which appeals 
to the reason is that it is a dynamic universe. The 
hypothesis of biological evolution explains, as no 
other that has as yet been offered to us, the facts 
within and without. The law of God is the law 
of change. Therefore, when the Church sets her- 
self against change as such, she is setting herself 
against the law of God. If, therefore, the 
world in which we live is a dynamic, a moving, 
and changing, and developing, and growing, and 
progressing world, then what Bernard Shaw says 
in his preface to St. Joan is true, namely, that all 
evolution in thought and conduct must at first ap- 
pear as heresy and misconduct. 

When I say the law of God is the law of change, 
I have clearly in mind the essential fact of the 
law of continuity: the necessity of building upon 
the foundations of the past, the inescapable fact 
that the new develops out of the old. Life is an 
adjustment between the organism and its environ- 
ment, which is mutual. There is the Ancient of 
days, and there is the eternal youth of the Living 
Christ. ‘‘Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of Hosts, 
which (not only) was, (but) is, and is to be.’’ St. 
Paul, in that great passage out of Ephesians, 
chapter one, verses 21 and 22, declares, ‘‘Him 
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hath God given to be the Head over all things to 
the Church, which is His body, the fullness of Him 
who is all in all being fulfilled.’’ Here, I take it, 
is indisputable evidence that the father of our 
present-day orthodoxy believed and taught that 
the Church is that without which Christ is not 
complete, but with which and through which He is 
being completed, filled out. 

And our Lord Himself not only based His teach- 
ing upon the principle of biological, evolutionary 
progress (‘‘First the blade, then the ear, after 
that the full corn in the ear’’) but He also said 
plainly (John 16. 7-15): 


Yet I am telling you the truth, My going is 
for your good. If I do not depart, the Helper 
will not come to you, whereas, if I go I will 
send Him to you. And when He comes He 
will convict the world, convincing men of 
sin, of rgihteousness, and of judgment: of 
sin, because they do not believe in Me; of 
righteousness, because I go to the Father and 
you see me no more; of judgment, because 
the Prince of this world has been judged. I 
have still much to say to you, but you cannot 
bear it just now. However, when the Spirit 
of Truth comes, He will lead you into all the 
truth: for He will not speak of His own ac- 
cord, He will say whatever He is told, and He 
will disclose to you what is to come. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 
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The record of humanity is one long series of 
heresies and heretics. Every generation has pro- 
duced its heresy, but where is our sense of 
humour, our gift of imagination, -our sense of pro- 
portion, when we fail to recognise that what was 
called heresy yesterday is to-day a part of our 
orthodoxy? Dr. Frank S. B. Gavin, of the Gen- 
eral Theoligical Seminary, has recently called at- 
tention to the fact that all of the heresies of the 
first three centuries were the products of the 
thinking of reactionaries, and not of those who 
were seeking so-called novelty and change. 

Let us examine the facts in the experience of 
Jesus, and the ecclesiastical system of His genera- 
tion. Jesus lived and died a member of the 
Church of His day. He was crucified because of 
His religious, and ecclesiastical, and political 
heresies. 

The generation which produced Jesus was well 
acquainted with the term heresy, and tolerated it 
in Pharisees, Sadducees, and Herodians. Some 
sects were outside the pale. The Samaritans were 
outcasts. 

The gospel record abundantly bears witness to 
the fact that Jesus did everything in His power to 
remain in the Church, and to be obedient to its 
standards of orthodoxy, but His variations from 
the normal standards, His growing disregard for 
forms and ceremonies, His flagrant arraignment 
of externalism and exclusiveness, His emphasis 
upon the law of growth from the inside out, His 
interpretation of God and man, and human be- 
haviour, and relations, so shocked and angered the 
custodians of religion that they put Him to death 
as a heretic and a blasphemer. 
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The standards of the Church of Jesus’ time 
were not the standards of Jesus. Pharisaic ortho- 
doxy was builded upon an exclusive, legalistic, ex- 
ternal, inhuman, and unethical foundation. Jesus’ 
orthodoxy, as Dr. Fosdick says, was love. 

Could there be a more remarkable example of 
this working of the laws of change and of con- 
tinuity than that which is recorded in the life of 
Saul of Tarsus? <A persecutor of heretics, the 
assistor at the stoning of Stephen. The loyal 
Zealot out of the strictest sect of the Pharisees. 
Was it not the irony of human experience that this 
upholder of orthodoxy should have become the 
arch-heretiec of the first century? 

Think of the change wrought in the Church 
when the door was opened to Gentiles, and the 
standards set up that circumcision was non-essen- 
tial! Why, it makes one think of the men to-day 
who invite members of other denominations to 
come to the Father’s Table! The record has it 
that the heresy hunters finally ran this great 
Christian gentleman down and had him beheaded. 


But what is of vital importance in this exam- 
ination of heresy is a study of the meaning of the 
Reformation, and the origins of the standards of 
the Churches which came out of that crisis in hu- 
man history. 

The Reformation was but one of the phases of 
the Renaissance. Theologians opened their eyes 
to the way in which the peoples of Western Eu- 
rope had been duped and doped by the eccles- 
iastics all through the Middle Ages, that what had 
been thought of as the standard was no standard, 
and so a great change took place. Think of the 
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heresies and the heretics, if by heresy is meant 
change, departure from the orthodox standards! 

The unknown Book, the Bible, is put into the 
hands of the individual. The ecclesiastical heretic 
declares it to be infallible, the one and only stand- 
ard. What is the result? The split-up of Chris- 
tendom into a hundred parts. Every theologian 
makes his own departure from the old standard, 
and forms his own orthodoxy, and it is founded 
upon proof texts out of an infallible book. The 
Presbyterian Church builds itself upon the doc- 
trine of Calvinistic election, with proof texts out 
of an infallible book. The Baptist Church builds 
itself upon one mode of baptism, with proof texts 
out of an infallible book. The so-called Catholic 
Church builds itself upon holy orders and apos- 
tolic succession, with proof texts out of an in- 
fallible book. And so the process of division, 
founded upon the principle of disunity, goes on; 
through Congregationalism, builded upon Puri- 
tanic theology, with its proof texts out of an in- 
fallible book, Methodism upon conversion as an 
emotional experience, with its proof texts out of 
an infallible book, and so on ad infinitum. 

The changes which have become orthodoxy are 
nothing more nor less than the heresy of exclu- 
siveness, and the wickedness of disunity. The 
Protestant Church is dying to-day from a wasting 
disease, due to the heresy of disunity. What 
makes this of the greatest moment in any study 
of the question of heresy is the fact that the secret 
of all our trouble to-day is our unwillingness to 
recognise that the movement in human history 
known as the Renaissance, out of which came the 
Reformation of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
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centuries, did not come to an end, but has con- 
tinued on even in greater force, producing the 
even greater Renaissance of the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and the consequent Reforma- 
tion which is now rapidly coming to a head in our 
own generation. The study of the documents has 
revealed the fact that infallible Bible orthodoxy is 
absolutely discredited, and that not one of the 
sections of the disunited Church has a leg to stand 
upon. What were thought to be proof texts are 
not proof texts at all. The Protestant Churches, 
our own included, have been builded upon rubble. 
There must be a change, and the quicker we open 
our eyes to that fact, and get together on a founda- 
tion of Christian unity, the better, for in the light 
of the facts there is absolutely no argument in 
any one of our Churches that will hold water, that 
will give us an excuse in the presence of Him who 
is the Way, the Truth, and the Life, for continuing 
the heresy of disunity. 

But what is the standard of orthodoxy in 
this Church of ours? What is the test of our 
membership? What are the tests by which we can 
prove our right to be members of the same? 
What are the things we can do, and what are the 
things we cannot do? How far can variations de- 
part from the standard? 

I suppose the standard of worship is the Book 
of Common Prayer, but how many of us could 
stand that test and not be found guilty of heresy? 
But, of course, no serious-minded person in the 
Church would care to take notice of the vagaries 
of worship, and the departures on all sides from 
the Book of Common Prayer. The Episcopal 
Church is big enough and Catholic enough to have 
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within her fold the strange performances which 
take place in St. Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie, and St. 
Mary the Virgin’s. A Bishop is not going to be 
accused of heresy when he calls the cathedral a 
place of prayer for all people, and invites min- 
isters of other churches to preach in the pulpit. 
The serious departures are not those of an eccles- 
iastical nature, but of a theological nature. For 
instance, what are the tests of a man’s orthodoxy 
in this Church of ours? 

One answer is the Apostles’ Creed: ‘‘Dost thou 
believe all the articles of the Christian faith, as 
contained in the Apostles’ Creed?’’?’ Now, what 
does the Church mean by that question? For a 
very long time the Church has taught in her cate- 
chism that there are certain things in the creed 
upon which the emphasis is placed. ‘*What dost 
thou chiefly learn in these articles of thy belief?’’ 
And the answer is, ‘‘First, I learn to believe in 
God the Father, who hath made me and all the 
world. Secondly, in God the Son, who hath re- 
deemed me, and all mankind. Thirdly, in God the 
Holy Ghost, who sanctifieth me, and all the people 
of God.”’ 

All are familiar with the so-called Pastoral 
Letter out of Dallas, the call to say what we mean 
and mean what we say, and the unambiguous 
statement that the standard of orthodoxy in this 
Church is the literal acceptance of all the articles 
of the Apostles’ Creed, that these articles must be 
accepted according to the interpretations of those 
who first formulated them, but no less an author- 
ity than Bishop Manning has made the statement 
that it is a fallacy that religion and science are 
opposed. If the articles of the Christian faith, 
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as contained in the Apostles’ Creed, are to be 
taken literally, and we are to say what we mean 
and mean what we say, could there be anything 
more in conflict with the facts according to 
science? 

A prominent clergyman of our Church, a man 
in high places, and one whose orthodoxy has never 
been questioned, a priest who is permitted to 
preach in Trinity Church, New York, recently said 
in my presence, and in a group of ministers, that 
the creeds of the Church never troubled him. 
‘““Why,’’ he said, ‘‘when I was ordained to the 
priesthood, I promised to preach and teach noth- 
ing but that which was contained in the Holy 
Scriptures. That did not mean that I believed all 
that is in the Holy Scriptures. And likewise the 
creeds. I said that I believe all the articles of the 
Christian faith as contained in the Apostles’ 
Creed. That did not mean that I believed every- 
thing in the Apostles’ Creed!’’ (I understand that 
this is the position of one of the most distin- 
guished bishops in the English Church.) 

There are those in the Church who would make 
the use of the creeds optional. I think anything 
that makes for elasticity is a move in the right 
direction, but I personally, would deprecate any 
abandonment of the creeds in the ritual. To me 
the articles, all of them, are tremendously signifi- 
cant. I could not accept them literally, and as 
they were interpreted by those who lived under 
the world pattern of Ptolemy and a pre-Coperni- 
can age, but the fact underlying the Virgin Birth, 
namely, the practical, personal purity of our 
Saviour, and therefore the possibility of a pure 
humanity, is to me fundamental to the Christian 
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religion and the well-being of society. Likewise, 
the article concerning the bodily resurrection. I 
could not believe in the resurrection of the physi- 
cal body, not alone because of the impossibility of 
such a thing in the light of science, but also be- 
cause Paul said, ‘‘Flesh and blood cannot inherit 
the Kingdom of God,’’ but the fact of some kind 
of a body by which one’s personal identity is to 
be preserved, that fact is fundamental to the 
Christian religion. 

Now, is it possible for any group of intelligent 
people, who have studied the records, and permit- 
ted the flashlight of criticism to play upon the 
origin of the creeds, to be satisfied to make the 
creeds the test of Christian religion and of our 
Churech’s orthodoxy? What are these creeds? 
They are compilations of what theologians said 
and taught, during the first eight centuries, about 
Jesus. They are the summing up of the religion 
about Jesus, what men said about Him. There is 
scarcely a hint in any of the creeds as to what the 
Christian religion really is. There is the article 
about the forgiveness of sins, but that is an ex- 
ception. 

Personally, it would seem to me that no Church 
would be satisfied with any other standard of 
orthodoxy than that of Jesus Himself, His own 
words, His own life. 

There are two episodes recorded in the first 
Gospel, where Jesus speaks of the foundations of 
the Church. The conversation between Jesus and 
His apostles at Cesarea Philippi: ‘‘Whom do men 
say that I am?’’ And when Peter answered, 
‘«Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Living God,”’ 
Jesus answered with great joy, ‘‘Blessed art thou, 
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Simon Bar-jona: for flesh and blood hath not re- 
vealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in 
heaven. And I say also unto thee, that thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church; 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.’’ 
Of course I know the orthodox interpretation of 
that. But it has always seemed strange to me 
that, knowing Peter as He did, his quicksand-like 
temperament, his many shortcomings, and his ut- 
ter untrustworthiness, that Jesus should have 
meant that Peter was the foundation rock. The 
matter is cleared up for me by the other episode, 
the climax of the Sermon on the Mount, when 
Jesus says, ‘‘He that heareth these words of mine 
and keepeth them is like unto a man who builded 
his house upon a rock.’’ There is but one test of 
orthodoxy that will endure, and that is the build- 
ing of the Christian Church upon the words of 
Jesus. The words of Jesus, which produced the 
character of Jesus, are the one and only test of 
the Christian religion. If we are to build a civil- 
isation that is to endure, that civilisation must be 
founded upon the character of Jesus, as expressed 
in the principles back of His words and teachings. 

All of us are agreed that the pillars of society 
are the Family, the State, and the Church. The 
only way by which the Family, the State, and the 
Church can be insured against decay is that these 
institutions be builded upon the foundation of 
Jesus Christ. Whenever the leaders of this gen- 
eration open their eyes to the necessity of uniting 
men and women of Christian character in the holy 
bonds of matrimony, of securing Christian states- 
men instead of time-serving politicians, of ordain- 
ing men to the Christian ministry, who are men 
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willing to take seriously the words of Jesus, then, 
and not until then, will there be a civilisation that 
can stand the test of the ages. 

How far are variations from the normal stand- 
ards permissible without becoming heresy? My 
answer is that there can be but one normal stand- 
ard for the Christian Church, and that is Jesus 
Himself, which means that in every Church the 
Cross is set up as the standard. Any variation 
from the teaching of Jesus Christ, and Him cruci- 
fied, is dangerously near heresy. Any man or 
Church which calls itself Christian, and yet is not 
set positively against war, against a competitive 
economic system, against sweatshop methods, 
against what has been called commercial cannibal- 
ism, against human slavery, against the exploit- 
ing of weaker peoples, against personal impurity 
and a double standard of morality, against nar- 
row-mindedness, and bigotry, and exclusiveness, 
and disunity, is guilty of heresy. 

Do trials for heresy tend to purge the Church 
of hurtful influences? No, they only tend to in- 
crease the trouble. Gamaliel’s advice is the only 
sane method of dealing with the issue. The 
Church that is the body of the Christ, has got to 
be built upon the principles of inclusiveness, uni- 
versality, unity, brotherhood, complete fellowship, 
and above all, loving-kindness. Such is the only 
standard that will stand the test of the lifting of 
veils from off the face of fact, and as Jesus said, 
that is the only way to be free. ‘‘Ye shall know 
the facts, and the facts shall make you free.’’ 

I bring this paper on heresy to a close by a con- 
crete example, which should make perfectly clear 
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what is my own position in regard to this whole 
question of heresy. 

During the past nine years I have been in the 
centre of a community movement, working toward 
Christian unity in the community in which I live. 
Five churches of various names, including my 
own, have been conducting Community Services 
every Sunday evening during the year, going from 
church to church. On Maundy Thursday we cele- 
brated The Lord’s Supper in the First Congrega- 
tional Church in Montclair, and I was one of the 
Celebrants on that occasion. I had committed 
the very unorthodox act of celebrating the Holy 
Communion in my own church at five o’clock in 
the afternoon of that day, which was announced 
as a Service of Preparation for the Community 
Communion Service in the Congregational Church 
at eight o’clock. It was an unforgettable experi- 
ence. A large number of Episcopalian Christian 
people took part in both services. 

One of the leading ecclesiastical papers of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church comments in the 
following terms concerning this service. 


One knows instantly, or he does not know, 
how incongruous this is, how impossible to 
one who is a genuine Churchman, be his 
‘party’ affiliation what it may. And one won- 
ders that any priest can be so devoid of a so- 
cial or corporate consciousness, as to be will- 
ing to substitute pure individualism for a 
religion that has a why and a wherefore, in 
which a priest is supposed to be a representa- 
tive of the whole body, and not a lawless dic- 
totor, whose peculiar whim becomes the ‘use’ 
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of his Parish, and to which his people are ex- 
pected to conform. 


I make no defence of my act. No doubt it is 
heretical, and I am proud of being a heretic if that 
be true. The standard of my orthodoxy is that 
which I have learned through contact with the 
words and character of Jesus, and, striving to be 
a humble follower of His, I cannot do otherwise. 
My argument perhaps cannot stant the test of the 
logic of Ecclesiasticism, but I believe it can stand 
the test of the Christian orthodoxy of the first cen- 
tury. 

Though I speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels, and have not love, I am become 
as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal. And 
though I have the gift of prophecy, and un- 
derstand all mysteries, and all knowledge: 
and though I have all faith, so that I could 
remove mountains, and have not love, I am 
nothing. And though I bestow all my goods 
to feed the poor, and though I give my body 
to be burned, and have not love, it profiteth 
me nothing. Love suffereth long, and is 
kind; love envieth not; love vaunteth not it- 
self, is not puffed up, doth not behave itself 
unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily 
provoked, thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in 
iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth; beareth 
all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things. Love never fail- 
eth; but whether there be prophecies, they 
shall fail; whether there be tongues, they shall 
cease; whether there be knowledge, it shall 
vanish away. For we know in part, and we 
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prophesy in part. But when that which is per- 
fect is come, then that which is in part shall 
be done away. When I was a child, I spake 
as a child, I understood as a child, I thought 
as a child: but when I became a man, I put 
away childish things. For now we see 
through a glass, darkly; but then face to face: 
now I know in part; but then shall I know 
even as also [am known. And now abideth 
faith, hope, love, these three; but the greatest 
of these is love. 


HERESY: WHAT IS IT, AND WHAT SHALL 
WE DO WITH IT? 


By Freperic C. MoreHouse 


af WISH it were possible for Churchmen, con- 

sidering this subject, to begin with a great, 
corporate act of penitence. The reason that we 
need to go into serious conference over the sub- 
ject of heresy and what to do about it, nineteen 
hundred years after the Church was founded, is 
that through the Christian ages the Church has 
blundered disgracefully, shamefully, criminally, 
in dealing with it. 

I have no sympathy with the popular attempts 
at disclaiming responsibility on behalf of the 
Church for the crimes that took place in dealing 
with heresy and heretics during several centuries 
of her history. That penal laws against heretics 
were enacted by the State rather than by the 
Church, that heretics were burned at the stake or 
otherwise executed by civil processes rather than 
by sentences of the Church, does not excuse the 
Church or Churchmen for criminal complicity in 
these acts of barbarity. That the State rather 
than the Church pronounced judgment in these 
cases, simply meant that the relationship of the 
Jewish chief priests and the Roman governor re- 
peated itself during the Christian ages, the State, 
rather than the Church, having the power of in- 
flicting capital punishment, but the Church, 
through her chief representatives, being, fre- 
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quently, the impelling force. I do not acquit the 
Church because political questions and sometimes 
a constructive, if not actual, treason to the State 
frequently complicated these accusations, as dur- 
ing the reign of Queen Elizabeth. I claim no im- 
munity for us, the descendants chiefly of English 
Churchmen, on the ground that religious persecu- 
tions in England never were as widespread or as 
fiendish in their studied barbarities as they were 
in Italy and Spain. Churchmen of those lands 
and their national Churches may repent for them- 
selves; but the record made in dealing with heresy 
and heretics by our fathers in England, especially 
between the thirteenth and the sixteenth centuries, 
deserves the most thorough castigation by us, their 
descendants. A spirit of penitence, a corporate 
Mea Culpa, is the only decent way in which to be- 
gin a study of this subject. 

One and only one reservation in the interest of 
historical accuracy, ought to be made. Church- 
men persecuted heretics; yes, but lest present-day 
heretics should take over-much sympathy to them- 
selves as though they felt in their own persons the 
blistering flames that tortured their heretical fore- 
bears in centuries gone by, let us also recall that 
heretics also persecuted Churechmen whenever 
they had the opportunity. Catholics persecuted 
Protestants, and Protestants persecuted Cath- 
olics, and no party or communion or group to-day 
can afford to point the accusing finger at another, 
for all of us alike sinned; and for long centuries 
the party in power, whichever it was, did the hate- 
ful work of the devil in persecuting the party that 
was out. English Protestants to a man remem- 
ber, as they have a right to, the horrors of the fires 
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of Smithfield; but it seems not always to be keen 
in their memories that less than forty years ago, 
during several years, the London Church Times 
had as a regular, weekly feature a column asking 
the prayers of the faithful on behalf of certain 
eminent and revered priests then languishing in 
jail as a result of the Protestant persecution of 
Catholic Churchmen, in the Church of England— 
the Victorian Persecution, during the eighteen- 
seventies. 

So much for the past. Because our fathers, 
Catholics and heretics, Churchmen and Protes- 
tants, blundered in dealing with those who dis- 
agreed with them in religion all along up to our 
own generation and sometimes beyond, it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult for us to deal, with a proper 
perspective and with no trace of heat, with the 
subject of heresy and heretics to-day. The easy 
way, shutting our eyes to the whole subject, and 
treating heresy as a negligible factor in the 
Church, has therefore come, quite generally, into 
vogue. It is the swing of the pendulum from one 
extreme to the other; and it has led to the apothe- 
osis of the heretic. If he be a clergyman, he finds 
himself greatly sought after by reporters and by 
the daring iconoclasts of the gentler sex, who de- 
light to show their emancipation from the hypo- 
thetical bonds of the past, by showering flowers 
and casting themselves upon the sweet personality 
of the heretic. Who, in the face of all this, would 
not be a heretic? But it is proper to remind our- 
selves that like attentions are showered upon no- 
torious murderers and other criminals of the day; 
so that heretics must divide their front-page space 
in the newspapers and the worship of their sweet 
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young admirers with the Leopolds and the Loebs 
of every day. Alas! 

To-day it takes vastly more courage to be an 
out-and-out Catholic than an out-and-out heretic. 

Let us discriminate. The term heresy is greatly 
abused. All that glitters is not heresy. In a day 
in which creeds and religious programmes are 
multiplied by the hundreds, in which any conceiv- 
able group of people can develop an orthodoxy all 
their own, one would think that there was no 
longer a place for the heretic. One would suppose 
that the most unreasonable of heretics could al- 
ways find some group in which the heresy that he 
brought with him was their orthodoxy. It would 
seem that the problem of heresy would have solved 
itself by the simple expedient of every heretic go- 
ing where his heresy was the recognized ortho- 
doxy of another group or Church. But this is to 
forget the psychology of the heretic. How would 
their place on the front page be filled or who 
would provide the adulations, if Holy Rollers 
stayed where holy rolling is the orthodox pro- 
cedure? Who would ‘‘Say it with Flowers,’’ if 
one conducted himself in so obvious and sensible a 
manner? So Baptists must insist on preaching in 
Presbyterian pulpits until they arrive at a pleas- 
ant air of martyrdom and are politely asked to 
conform or withdraw, and bishops who believe in 
casting gods out of the sky must sport their epis- 
copal vestments in community churches, so as to 
obtain their coveted place in a noble army of 
martyrs who enjoy the torture of finding their 
sermons printed in full in the New York daily 
papers. 

Frankly, there seems to this present writer no 
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conceivable necessity for heretics to cling to any 
company of Christian people who believe that one 
Church is of equal authority with all others. On 
their own principles they are at perfect liberty to 
establish a new Church of their own, based on any 
heresy that may seem to them useful, without a 
ripple of comment, much less of persecution, from 
bishops, or presbyteries, or secular or religious 
papers, or any one else; but they will then be un- 
der the necessity of paying for their publicity at 
space rates. And what heretic wants to do that? 
The case is different with men who believe in 
the Church as a divine institution. If we survey 
the clergy and the laity of the Episcopal Church 
where that belief prevails, in a desire to appraise 
the relative degree of orthodox and heresy among 
them, we shall desire first to determine precisely 
what we mean by heresy, and then what degrees of 
heresy may be discovered among us. Heresy is, 
in one sense, a personal repudiation of any part 
of an officially determined creed or declaration. 
Those religious bodies that have set forth their 
creeds in long and involved theological treatises, 
such as the Westminster Confession, simply in- 
vite heresy as one or another individual differs 
with some of these propositions. That is the com- 
mon meaning popularly implied in the term. A 
heretic, from that point of view, means scarcely 
more than a modern thinker. From the popular 
Protestant standpoint, most of us are heretics. 
But in the Church we apply the term only to a 
personal repudiation of some tenet that the 
Church accepts as a direct revelation from AI- 
mighty God. Thus, to question some proposition 
stated in the Thirty-nine Articles does not neces- 
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sarily involve heresy. But directly, and deter- 
minedly, and as a finality, to repudiate some one or 
more postulates of the Apostles’ or the Nicene 
Creed containing such revelation, is to become a 
heretic. 

Even here, however, one must discriminate. 
Earthly language is an inadequate expression of 
the mysteries of Almighty God. The recognition 
of that inadequacy is not heresy. Let us try to 
illustrate. 

A whole literature has grown up around the 
proposition, ‘‘I believe in . . . the resurrection of 
the body.’’ To repudiate or to deny that proposi- 
tion is to become a heretic. But what is that 
‘‘body,’’ to which we attribute a resurrection? 
Has God revealed its component parts? He has 
not. Does the Church guarantee by authority of 
what it consists? The Church does not. And 
herein we have the same phenomenon that we find 
throughout the Holy Scriptures. There is a par- 
simony in the revelation of Almighty God. He 
has invariably and carefully refrained from re- 
vealing to us any of those intensely interesting 
facts with which physical science deals, obviously 
because these facts do not concern our eternal wel- 
fare. When we ask precisely, what is this body of 
which resurrection is predicated, we find no an- 
swer revealed to us by Almighty God or guar- 
anteed to us by the Church. It is rather sug- 
gestive that when somebody put that question to 
St. Paul, as being a religious question, his answer 
began with the emphatic epithet, ‘‘Thou fool!’’ 
That is to say, it is foolish to bring that physical 
question within the category of religion. 

What ultimately is the human body, is distinctly 
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a problem of natural science and not of religion. 
In the days when, physical atoms alone seemed to 
comprise the body, it was natural that Christian 
apologetics should have assumed the re-gathering 
of those atoms to be involved in constituting the 
resurrection body, although this was always pre- 
sented with distinct reservations. To-day, science 
is resolving the atom itself into component parts. 
What had seemed inert matter now thrills with 
energy and motion. We are thrown back on that 
which is immaterial in order to find the substance 
that becomes the material. I venture to quote the 
following from the presidential address of Sir 
Ernest Rutherford before the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science at Liverpool in 
September, 1923: 


There is the strongest evidence that the 
atoms of matter are built up of these two elec- 
trical units; viz., the electron and the hydro- 
gen nucleus or proton, as it is usually called 
when it forms part of the structure of any 
atom. It is probable that these two are the 
fundamental and indivisible units which build 
up our universe, but we may reserve in our 
mind the possibility that further inquiry may 
some day show that these units are complex, 
and divisible into even more fundamental en- 
tities. 

It may be of interest to try to visualise the 
conception of the atom we have so far reached 
by taking for illustration the heaviest atom, 
uranium. At the center of the atom is a mi- 
nute nucleus surrounded by a swirling group 
of ninety-two electrons, all in motion in defi- 
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nite orbits, and occupying but by no means 
filling a volume very large compared with 
that of the nucleus. Some of the electrons 
describe nearly circular orbits round the nu- 
cleus; others, orbits of a more elliptical shape 
whose axes rotate rapidly round the nucleus. 
The motion of the electrons in the different 
groups is not necessarily confined to a definite 
region of the atom, but the electrons of one 
group may penetrate deeply into the region 
mainly occupied by another group, thus giv- 
ing a type of interconnection or coupling be- 
tween the various groups. The maximum 
speed of any electron depends on the close- 
ness of the approach to the nucleus, but the 
outermost electron will have a minimum speed 
of more than 1,000 kilometers per second, 
while the innermost electrons have an average 
speed of more than 150,000 kilometers per 
second, or half the speed of light. When we 
visualise the extraordinary complexity of the 
electronic system we may be surprised that it 
has been possible to find any order in the ap- 
parent medley of motions.* 


The same theories are being presented in other 


scientific and even in the popular journals. Says 
Professor T. C. Chamberlin, the distinguished 
geologist, in his address, ‘‘Five Years of Ameri- 
can Geology,’’ given at the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science at Cincinnati in 
1924: 


Most of our inherited concepts of earth sub- 
stance took shape from the inherited notion 


1 Science, September 21, 1923, p. 218, 215, 216. 
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that the ultimate integer of matter was an in- 
finitely hard, incompressible, indivisible atom. 
. . . We are now presented with a picture of 
opposite import. The atom is now held to be 
a revolutional mechanism of a singularly open 
kind, compressible to an extent whose limit is 
unknown and at present indeterminable, and 
withal elastic to a marvellous degree. 

After expanding this thought at some 
length he observes: Apparently geologists 
must now face the possibility, if not the prob- 
ability, that the atoms within the earth may 
undergo transformations much more widely 
than present evidences demonstrate, and that 
this may include constructive transformations 
as well as destructive ones. 


It is not difficult to see the bearing of this new 
physical theory upon the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion of the body. Electrical energy which has pro- 
duced a material atom must survive though the 
atom become disintegrated. But I make these 
quotations now, simply to indicate what the right- 
ful function of physical science is in interpreting 
the creed, and what is the rightful function of the 
Church. If, to-day, we understand something dif- 
ferent in the phrase, ‘‘the resurrection of the 
body,’’ from what our fathers understood, it is not 
because the doctrine of the Church has changed, 
but because scientific thought about the body has 
changed. The Church teaches now, as she has al- 
ways taught, that the ‘‘body’’ shall rise again. 
But what that ‘‘body’’ is the Church does not 
know, cannot know, and does not pretend to know. 
If science, by determining the ultimate constitu- 
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ents of the material body, can find out, well and 
good. But even then the Church will indorse no 
theory of physical science, though it bears upon 
the revelation that it is her function to propound. 
Let science change its interpretation of what ulti- 
mately is the body as often as the unfolding of 
new knowledge demands, but the Church is not 
changing her teaching. Through nineteen cen- 
turies she has consistently said only: ‘‘I believe 
in... the resurrection of the body.’’ To dissect 
the body that is to function in the realm of spirit, 
clothing the immortal spirit of man adequately 
for his life in eternity, she distinctly declines to 
do. Science may or may not help by analysing the 
material body. The Church, as such, is not inter- 
ested. This was the ground on which the Bishop 
of Oxford, wisely, in my judgment, declined to 
submit to an ecclesiastical court the question of 
the sufficiency of an interpretation by the Rev. 
H. D. A. Major of the resurrection of the body. 
The Church is competent to say that a given in- 
terpretation of the phrase robs it of all meaning 
and becomes heresy; but whether one or another 
interpretation of the term body is correct or in- 
correct, that is not within the competency of the 
Church to say. 

I have treated of this illustration at some length 
in order to explain that to speculate upon such a 
subject as what is the resurrection body is not per 
se heresy. The Church, so far from seeking to re- 
press serious thought, actually encourages it. 
That unhappily the Roman Communion, by her 
passion for precise determination of mooted ques- 
tions, embarrasses this encouragement of research 
may possibly be true; but the Angelican Churches 
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decline to go with her in this partial suppression 
of thought. Nothing can be construed as heresy 
within the Angelican Churches except the definite, 
formal repudiation of a postulate that the Church 
accepts as a divine revelation, or the insistence 
upon a counter-proposition that is necessarily de- 
structive of that revelation. 

Again, heresy has two degrees. It may be 
formal and explicit, in which case it can have no 
lawful standing within the Church. It may also be 
material, but not formal; an error presented in 
good faith by one who does not desire to contra- 
dict the teaching of the Church though inadvert- 
ently he may do so. 

Heresy is the equivalent, within the Church, of 
treason within the State. Both are psychological 
before they become overt acts, and both may exist 
for long periods without expressing themselves in 
overt acts. As the nation negatively tolerates a 
certain amount of constructive treason within its 
limits, on the principle that more harm would 
acrue from attempting to root it out than from 
ignoring it, so the Church does the same with 
heresy. None of us wishes to become a heresy 
hunter. The only condition in which the Church 
is likely to deal formally with heretical utter- 
ances is that in which an accredited teacher in 
the Church so constantly, so formally, so de- 
structively assails the doctrine of the Church, 
that he convicts himself of tearing down the Chris- 
tian structure more rapidly than, in other ways, 
he may conceivably be building it up. 

Yet the fact remains that for a priest of the 
Church, after he has deliberately entered upon 
the teaching ministry and taken upon himself the 
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ordination vows, as deliberately to assail the doc- 
trine he has been commissioned to teach, is a dis- 
honourable act. We may not mince words in pass- 
ing judgment. His honour is directly involved. 
Two things follow. <A priest who finds, after 
he has entered upon his priesthood in good faith, 
that he cannot honestly defend and promote that 
faith which the Church puts into his mouth to 
preach, is entitled to take a long time quietly to 
engage in study in the effort to vindicate the 
Church’s position, and during that period must 
refrain from preaching on the specific subjects 
which seem to him in doubt. The Church itself 
will continue to preach the doctrine in question 
through the Creeds and the Book of Common 
Prayer. But if the time arrives for him that he 
feels forced to repudiate definitely and positively 
some part of what the Church declares to be The 
Faith, his honour must compel him to withdraw 
formally from his teaching office, and surrender 
the commission the Church has given him. He 
is bound to be more severe with himself than the 
Church is bound to be with him. The Church may 
indulgently ignore his position. He cannot. He 
is bound to act rather than to defy the Church to 
act. For it is his honour that is at stake. The 
Church may be more lenient with him than he, as 
an honest man, is at liberty to be with himself. 
The second thing that follows in this same con- 
nection is that it behooves the Church to be ex- 
ceedingly cautious not to admit into her ministry, 
men who, by a definite repudiation of some postu- 
late of her faith, are placed, at the outset, under 
such a handicap that they can neither hope for a 
happy ministry nor for a successful cure of souls. 
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That depositions among us from the ministry run 
anywhere from a dozen to a score a year, affords 
food for careful thought. To ordain a man a 
priest and then be forced to depose him is to enact 
a tragedy, in which there is certain to be one vic- 
tim and perhaps many others involved. And here 
we have a right to inquire whether all our bishops 
are, in fact, using due diligence to prevent this 
tragedy. Our theological seminaries, with one 
exception, are purely private corporations, not 
within the official control of the Church. If any 
one of them indicates, by its own words or by the 
common attitude of its graduates, that it refuses 
or neglects to prepare its students adequately to 
defend and expound every article of the Chris- 
tian faith, it must necessarily become the duty of 
each bishop to refuse to permit any student of his 
to be placed where he will be so deficiently pre- 
pared for the teaching office of the ministry. I do 
not maintain that there is such an institution; I 
hold only that it is the duty of every bishop to 
know. This is not a matter of partisanship. It is 
a question of justice to the incipient priest, to the 
people whom he may be bound to instruct, and to 
the Church. That priest who has been turned out 
of one of our seminaries inadequately prepared to 
defend each and every article of the Faith, has a 
just cause for grave indignation against his Alma 
Mater. And for the same reason, a bishop is 
bound to exercise the gravest care to determine, 
before the ordination of any man, whether he is 
sufficiently prepared, in his intellect as in his soul, 
to propound and expound adequately to his peo- 
ple all the truths of the Church’s Faith. 

One does not wish to be overcritical. But one 
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feels justified in saying that it seems as though 
we must have bishops, not a few, who have not 
adequately assured themselves, in many instances, 
of these facts relating to their ordinands, else we 
could not have the half-baked, pseudo heresies 
from our younger clergy that are so often re- 
ported. These divagations are a sign not of bad 
intentions, much less the desire to be heretics, but 
simply tokens of the inadequacy of a preparation, 
that has led to a complete misunderstanding of 
some fact of the faith which the bishop himself, 
by his fatherly inquiry and counsel, might have 
cleared up for his young candidate in advance. 
The determination of the bishops can wipe out the 
greater part of the unintentional, yet sometimes 
vital heresy among the clergy, within the coming 
generation, and we must make our plea to the 
bishops that they will do so. 

Finally, let it be perfectly understood that the 
Church has no quarrel with scholarship and is 
not afraid of any scholarly investigation of her 
faith. Natural science is removing some of the 
difficulties relating to the resurrection. We con- 
fidently expect biology in the course of time to 
establish the principle of Virgin Birth as the in- 
evitable manner by which preéxisting God should 
become incarnate, simply because natural law as- 
sures to us the certainty that natural generation 
produces a new being, and therefore it would run 
counter to invariable natural law if the same pro- 
cess brought into human life One who had existed 
before His human parents. From the criticisms 
of a relatively shallow scholarship—and there are 
such—we appeal to a profounder scholarship. 
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And there is no section of the Catholic Faith that 
permits us to fear what scholarship can do to it. 

In my judgment there is within the Church 
nothing like the amount of actual, formal heresy 
that there is generally supposed’to be. There is 
a good deal of what is called material heresy; a 
good deal more of simple misunderstanding of the 
Christian Faith, and therefore inadequate pres- 
entation of it. But we are not in nearly so much 
danger from formal heresy as we are from that 
little learning which is a dangerous thing; and our 
cranks and eccentrics who like to do the bizarre 
and to attract attention to themselves rather than 
to the Church, are a greater nuisance to the 
Church than her heretics. Many a man glories in 
the thought that he is a heretic, in these days when 
defiance of law is deemed smart; in real fact he is 
only a plain chump. Only very rarely indeed, and 
only in very extreme cases, are we likely to find 
the resort to ecclesiastical trials necessary to es- 
tablish or to protect the Faith. Rather, we count 
on the following measures for its protection: 

(1) An ever-increasing vigilance on the part of 
our bishops in seeing that embryo heretics are not 
added to our ministry, coupled with the elimina- 
tion of theological professors who do not, cannot, 
or will not prepare their students adequately to 
defend each and every article of the Faith; and 
the elimination if necessary of entire theological 
seminaries should any of them permanently defy 
the Church. 

(2) The scholarly defence of every postulate of 
the Faith. While reason cannot establish the 
certainty of truths which rest on revelation, it can 
be sufficiently demonstrated nothing whatever in 
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the Christian revelation has been overthrown by 
reason and scholarship, but rather that they lead 
the way logically up to the doors of that revela- 
tion. 

(3) The inculeation of a high standard of per- 
sonal honour in all the clergy, which will convince 
the individual that it is dishonourable to recite 
and pretend to accept the Creeds of the Church, 
while actually neither believing nor teaching them. 

(4) As a last resort,—a weapon not to be called 
into action until every other expedient has been 
tried and failed, and only then in extreme cases 
where grave harm is being done to the Church and 
to souls—the expulsion of recalcitrant, formal 
heretics from the ministry, not from the com- 
munion of the Church, by judicial decree. 

Where are the heretics of yester-year? They 
flourished, they found their pictures in the daily 
papers, they were abundantly reported, they stuck 
pins into their bishops and tortured sensitive epis- 
copal souls. And now? Call the roll and see 
where they are to-day. 

As for the Church of the Living God, she stands 
where she has stood from the beginning. In mat- 
ters not of divine revelation her children have 
learned much and will learn much more. But the 
Faith of the Church stands as it was defined by 
the councils and the consciousness of the ages. 
The sixteen hundredth anniversary of Nicea finds 
the Nicene faith unchanged. 
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DISCUSSION 


Bishop Suatrrery. The first volunteer, I am 
grateful to announce, is the Rev. Dr. Batten, Pro- 
fessor in the General Theological Seminary, and 
President of the Executive Committee of the 
Church Congress, upon which the burden of the 
responsibility of the Church Congress rests. 

Dr. Batten. There are some things in both of 
those papers which I could criticise, but they are 
not the main things. With the main, perhaps, of 
both papers I am in hearty accord, and it would 
ill become me to take the few minutes I have, to 
deal with the minor things instead of the vital 
things. 

Now the Church to-day is not hurt greatly by 
heresy. In the old days, it was. I remember, as a 
student, in studying Church history, that I often 
thought that it was not history but simply a study 
of church heresy. They studied in a very stupid 
way then. They dwelt only upon heresy, and when 
they were through with one heresy they waited 
until another heresy came up. I am glad to say 
that we haven’t much of that now, and I think the 
reason we get disturbed is largely because it is 
so rare. We have it, but it ought not to be at all. 
Some way or other, in the Christian Church to- 
day, there should be no such thing as heresy. I 
think if the Church had only taken a little 
straighter view, there never would have been a 
great deal of heresy; her mistake has always been 
in dealing with the fringes of heresy instead of 
going to the bottom of that which is enormous, and 
vital in it. There has been too little dealing with 
the great things involved. 
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Let me illustrate: All the heresies in the 
Church, for the most part, have been concerned 
about the doctrine of the person of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. You can be a heretic about the resurrec- 
tion of the body, and nobody will say a word; but 
when you go astray on the person of Christ it is 
different. And Mr. Morehouse was wise in talk- 
ing of the resurrection of the body in his paper; 
had he mentioned the person of Christ in that con- 
nection, there would have been a great deal of talk 
here. 

I am getting a little bolder, and shall now be 
more specific in stating what I think of the mis- 
takes in not dealing with fundamental things. 
The question of what kind of a body we shall have 
in the next world is not the fundamental thing but 
our relationship to the Lord Jesus Christ. What 
is the difference between the Christian religion 
and Mohammedanism—between a Mohammed- 
an and a Christian? It is Mohammed on the one 
side, and Jesus Christ on the other side. I think 
a worshipping Christian will find the fundamental 
contrast is Christ. That seems to me vital. You 
can argue about what a certain part of the creed 
means, and what it does not mean, but the great 
thing to the Christian is, Am I to worship Christ, 
or not? Is it my privilege? 

When reading a Gospel, a good way is to try to 
find and dwell on the picture of our Lord pre- 
sented there. Of course, we have greater knowl- 
edge of the Lord now than then, just as we have 
greater knowledge of the life of Washington now 
than people did after he was dead only ten years. 
It is most important that we should get the funda- 
mental thing in reading a Gospel; take, for exam- 
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ple, the episode of the woman taken in adultery. 
We must not adopt the position that it makes a 
material difference, for instance, whether the pass- 
age finds a place in the Gospel of Mark, and then 
in Matthew and Luke. The high spot that should 
make the profound impression is the personality 
that is revealed there: ‘‘Never man spake like this 
man.’’ As they watched what He did, and saw 
what He was, the crowd—the people of that time 
—really grasped what he was, and that is the 
fundamental thing. 

Now in this matter of heresy, the heretics do not 
get to the heart of the thing. I believe that if we 
want to have peace in the Church and happiness in 
our devotions, we must go back and re-learn that 
the fundamental thing is revealed. And I think 
when we can get persons on their knees in wor- 
ship, they will find that the Church has formulated 
a belief for them. The Church has tried in the 
Apostles’ Creed to put into words some concep- 
tion of the great personality of its Founder. Of 
course, it is common knowledge that it has been 
very inadequately done. My quarrel with it is not 
because of what it says, but because it does not say 
enough. I do not think we shall have any serious 
trouble with the creed, if we just understand that 
it is trying its best to express our faith. We 
should not try on our part to make it any less, but 
to make it bigger. In that event I do not think 
that there will be very much heresy left. 

Dr. Gururie. It is a little dangerous to try to 
say anything concerning heresy in ten minutes to 
such an exclusive crowd as is here assembled, for 
heresy is a very dangerous doctrine. 
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There have only been three heresy trials in my 
very short lifetime, and we have enjoyed them. 

In the first one, Rev. Mr. McQueery was tried. 
He had made some charge, and it was said that 
the clergy would have to try to get him to revise 
his accusation. I was very young then, and I will 
be perfectly frank and tell you that I was scandal- 
ised. 

The next was that of Dr. Crapsy, whom I found 
a calm, good, pious man afflicted with a few crazy 
notions. I thought, Why a heresy trial, when he 
has the finest church in Rochester? He didn’t 
agree with himself for long, nor does anybody 
else that has brains. He had so much grief and 
sorrow and disappointment to bear that he be- 
came imprudent and at last came to advocate 
views that he otherwise would never have enter- 
tained. 

Now, I want to ask something; namely, what is 
heresy? what is orthodoxy? No one here has un- 
dertaken to define either term. I confess that I 
am not interested in orthodoxy or in heresy. I 
will tell you why I never was interested either in 
orthodoxy or in heresy: It is because I am inter- 
ested in religion. I find everybody heretic, and 
very few people orthodox. I find very few people 
religious, and that is what worries me. 

The spiritual life can never be reduced to words, 
for words are inadequate substitutes for the ex- 
perience they’ represent. The terrible condition 
of the Christian religion at present proceeds from 
the acceptance of the idea that if you have the 
right words, you have the right thing. 

At one time we were afflicted with the disease 
called sophistry, and when we got the same dis- 
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ease in different form many centuries afterward, 
we called it ecclestiasticism. It was the same dis- 
ease—the supposition that words ever can express 
Christian experience. The terrible thing to me is 
that the speculative process spends all its time 
handling substitutes called abstract ideas instead 
of dealing with living moments of experience. 
You may be orthodox, but that does not neces- 
sarily mean that you have much religion. I know 
orthodox people without a spark of religion. 
What would you rather do? Would you prefer 
the company of a man who agreed or disagreed 
with you? Personally, I always suspect any one 
that agrees with me. If he has lived a life of his 
own, he ought to have different opinions, and if he 
does not make them known I really suspect him of 
being a courteous liar. No one of us that has come 
through experiences of his own can possibly agree 
honestly at all points with any one else on any- 
thing. And that is the situation in regard to the 
deep things of life. I am not concerned about a 
man’s agreeing with me. How do I judge a man— 
in business, in friendly relations, in a partnership, 
in the work of the Church? Do I ask whether he 
agrees with me? No, indeed. I don’t agree with 
myself; I have an open mind. I find many things 
which I used to think were important are not im- 
portant now (though I make reservations, for 
they may be important to others now). Is it not 
plain that what we all trust and reverence is 
spiritual reality, and one who has it but has also 
received a different education in a different en- 
vironment, will be likely to express himself in an 
entirely different language? It is the reality that 
you appreciate. I know, personally, that I often 
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love the man who disagrees with me on everything 
for he makes life spicy for me. One never ad- 
mires anybody on a basis of intellectual agree- 
ment. It seems to me that in any matter so deep 
as the metes and bounds of spiritual reality, we 
should be extremely cautious about deciding to 
consider a certain set of opinions as a test of true 
orthodoxy. I really do think that the Lord Jesus 
and not what happened since ought to be the head 
of the Church. And find that there is more occa- 
sion for witch burning than there is for heresy. 
The Lord Jesus Christ certainly never anywhere 
showed a desire to hunt down people for a differ- 
ence on their part from his opinions. The Lord 
Jesus Christ gave us only one standard, and that 
is ‘‘By their fruits shall ye know them.”’ 

I know people who are mental sluggards; they 
do not think at all, but get their opinions by the 
goose process. They never have thought at all— 
they repeat the thoughts of others glibly. Those 
are the substitutes for intellectual hard labour 
used by many people, and what have these second- 
hands to do with spiritual life? 

It seems to me that what we ought to strive for 
in this generation is to recognise that what we 
think does not have very much to do with what 
we are, and what we do, and what influence we 
have. Thought does have a very small relation 
to life; it should be treated with respect, but it 
should not be considered more important than it 
is. 
No man has a right rashly to deny something 
that has been helpful to others in the Christian 
Church, and you will find difficulties of rare oc- 
currence if you are simply courteous when any 
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question arises. However, I am not interested in 
heresy trials directly, but indirectly in the mis- 
chief that happens to the Christian religion when 
men think that the right doctrine lies in certain 
words. 

Dr. Detany. One feels a bit timid in under- 
taking to speak on such a subject as this after Dr. 
Guthrie, especially as he has cast so much con- 
tempt upon words and upon ideas. 

If words are so utterly useless and so utterly 
powerless, and have so little to do with religion, I 
am sorry for Dr. Guthrie; also I would remind 
Dr. Guthrie that our Lord said something about 
its being our duty to love the Lord our God, not 
only with all our hearts, with all our souls and 
with all our strength, but with all our minds. You 
cannot banish the intellect from religion. No mat- 
ter how much you may talk about the things of the 
spirit, no matter how much you may talk about 
following the Lord Jesus, God has given us minds, 
and we have to think about our religion. We have 
to reason about our religion, and we have to use 
the experience of the ages—the experience of 
other men, who have thought through their reli- 
gion, who have lived their religion. We have to 
do that because we are intellectual beings; we are 
not inmates of a lunatic asylum. 

Yet, I agree fully with what Dr. Guthrie has 
said in regard to heresy trials. I do not feel that 
heresy trials are the right way to meet heresy— 
and I hate heresy as much as any man ever did; 
I believe it to be very pernicious and very danger- 
out to the soul. The way to meet heresy is to have 
the scholars of the Church, the men who have been 
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commissioned to uphold the faith of the Church, 
do all in their power to convince the man who has 
taught heresy that he is in error. I believe from 
the beginning that has always been the method. 
In reading the history of the Christian Church we 
find that controversies soon arose. They often 
went on for a century—a man would teach some- 
thing that was thought erroneous, and other 
theologians would teach against the acceptance of 
what he had said. And sometimes that would go 
on for twenty or thirty years before the Church 
would ever pronounce the right doctrine. That 
was true in the controversy between Pelagius the 
monk, and Augustine, Bishop of Hippo. They 
wrote treatises, the one against the other and not 
until a century after did the Church finally pro- 
nounce her doctrine on free will and grace. 

So I am sorry that there has not been more said 
to-night on what to do with heresy. I think Mr. 
Morehouse’s suggestions are valuable, for I do be- 
lieve that the great thing we need in the Church 
to-day is that scholars rise to the defence of the 
faith of the Church, the truth, when it is attacked. 
I do not fear those who teach heresy, for I believe 
that their departures have the effect of arousing 
the scholarly defenders of the faith to make clear 
to the people of the Church what is the truth. A 
great deal of good will come out of that double 
process. For instance, the little controversy we 
had a year or so ago, that largely centered about 
the Virgin Birth, was mainly for good. More peo- 
ple in this country began, reading books about the 
faith than at any time in my ministry. I was told 
by various booksellers that their supplies of 
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prominent works of theology were immediately 
exhausted. Bishop Gore’s book, Belief in Christ, 
was unobtainable for a time because of that con- 
troversy. It made people think and study as to 
what they really believe, and as a result we need 
have no doubt that the fundamental faith of the 
people of the Church was largely strengthened. 
So I say, bring on your heresies. It would almost 
pay some of the large churches of our great cities 
to have heresy taught and to get on the front pages 
of the papers, and make the people think. That is 
what we need to do: Make people think. The 
trouble with our people to-day is that they are 
drowsy. We must stir them up, even if we have 
to hire somebody to stand in our pulpits to teach 
heresy, so that scholars will be aroused to write 
treatises on the faith, that will convince people 
who have fallen into heresy of their error. 

Now there is just one great difficulty that did 
not come up in former ages which we have to con- 
front to-day, and that is the newspapers. News- 
papers make a vast difference. When Pelagius 
taught that grace was not necessary, his ideas 
were known only to a small circle of theologians. 
They were only carried from place to place by 
travellers; in general, the laity of the Church did 
not know anything about his teachings. But to- 
day when a man utters some crazy notion about 
religion, not only do all of the laity; know about it, 
but that man is advertised from coast to coast; he 
becomes immensely popular, his church is crowded 
for the time, he becomes a great sensation, and 
consequently his teachings gain a tremendous 
currency throughout the country. That, in my 
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opinion, is the most serious feature of this whole 
question of dealing with heresy to-day. However, 
I am inclined to think that the only way to deal 
with it is to welcome the fact that this erroneous 
teaching is disturbing the Church; because it is 
getting under people’s skins, it will make them 
study; it will make them finally learn what the 
faith really means. 

Mr. Hurcuison. I want to begin by going back 
to a point in Rev. Mr. White’s paper for the pur- 
pose of reminding ourselves of heresy as we find 
it in the New Testament. St. Paul says that after 
a fashion which others called heresy, he wor- 
shipped God. He openly admitted it to be heresy 
in the eyes of the teachers of his youth. He also 
asserted it to be the worship of the same God, 
based upon an acceptance of a newer, fuller, 
deeper revelation of that same God. And we so 
recognise to-day, the Christianity to which he had 
become a convert. 

Then I want to pass reverently to the most 
august example, our Lord Jesus Christ Himself. 
As Mr. White remarked, in the eyes of the Jewish 
authorities of the Church of His day, He was a 
heretic. Our Lord was a heretic, for instance, in 
His disavowal of the Mosaic standpoint on di- 
vorce. He was a heretic in regard to the Sabbath 
—there is no doubt whatever about that—and the 
Sabbath, of course, was central and vital to their 
religion, in a fashion almost unbelievable to us. 

Our Lord was a heretic in a still more important 
matter, the doctrine of the Messiah. His country- 
men had a belief about the Messiah which came 
down from the prophets; and our Lord discredited 
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it. He was the Messiah, and He altered much of 
what they taught that the Messiah would be. The 
revelation by Him forced them to cancel some- 
thing in their belief, the while He also fulfilled 
other parts of it. There, I believe, is a central 
and important question, which every once in a 
while may have to be dealt with—the question 
whether there do not come fresh, divine revela- 
tions to men from time to time. If so, may it not 
be possible that the new revelation will cancel 
some of the prior revelation. That possibility 
affects the belief of many in regard to the occur- 
rence of miracles. They doubt miracles because 
they do believe God. God has revealed Himself 
as a God of so much regularity in His dealings 
with man, that He seems, by this regularity to dis- 
credit the notion of miracles. To some devout, 
Christian people, the very greatness of God con- 
sists in His regularity, His faithfulness, and that 
is what makes trouble for them about the Virgin 
Birth. 

While Mr. Morehouse was uttering his new de- 
fence of this miracle, I was much impressed. It 
was fresh and seemed effective. The law for the 
entrance of a human being into this world neces- 
sitates two parents, but when, God faces the task 
of bringing a preéxistent being to the birth, of 
course the method used would be different. That 
sounded very well until it gradually came over me 
that Mr. Morehouse, in working out this distinc- 
tion, had defined our Lord in the precise terms of 
the Arian heresy! Arius and his followers con- 
tended for nothing else than that Christ was a 
being, above all other beings to be sure, but still 
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a special preéxistent being, created by God, and 
sent into the world in the fulness of time. And the 
Church decided that Christ was not this, but was 
of the essence of the Godhead, of one substance 
with the Father, not a being but a ‘‘Persona,’’ of 
the Supreme Being. So if we are to be good Ni- 
cene, Catholic believers, we cannot take Mr. More- 
house’s way' of handling this problem of the Mi- 
raculous Birth, interesting though it may be. 
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THE UNITED STATES ,.IN WORLD 
RELATIONS 


By James G. McDonatp 


] HAVE ventured to accept the invitation of 

your Committee, for two or three reasons: 
First, because I number among my very best 
friends and most constant supporters some of the 
outstanding figures in the Church, Dean Robbins, 
Mr. Fosbroke, and Mr. Robert H. Gardner, known 
to many of you as our Treasurer for a number of 
years. In the second place, the Social Service De- 
partment of the Episcopal Church has been co- 
Operative and helpful always, so far, as I have 
known, in all efforts to get men to work in a united 
way for peace. 

My: subject is a vast one, too vast for even the 
most ambitious person to imagine he could cover 
it adequately in forty minutes, or many times 
forty minutes. I am going to venture to deal only 
with certain aspects of the question of the rela- 
tion of our Government to the rest of the world, 
those aspects, particularly, bearing on the prob- 
lems which grew out of the war. 

Now, it is a commonplace to say that there is a 
vast gap between progress in the physical sciences 
and progress in the social sciences, but nowhere in 
the world is this vast gap so marked, so des- 
perately evident, as in international relations. 
We used to be told that modern inventions of com- 
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munication and transportation were bringing 
mankind together, juxta-posing them so that they 
understood each other, as neighbours come to 
know each other, and that in this close contact 
would be found to be the way to peace. This was 
an illusion; this was a mistake. This was just an- 
other of those hopes which the World War de- 
stroyed. The plain fact is that modern inventions 
and modern science which have made the world 
little more than a village, which have made the 
ocean little more than a brook, which have made 
mankind, in a sense, one, instead of eliminating 
the causes of war, instead of making mankind 
one, have, in many’ respects, intensified the possi- 
bilities of war. They breed new causes of war, 
and saddle us constantly with immediate and criti- 
cal dangers of war. 

We must rid our minds of the assumption which 
was so comfortable to us, namely, that following 
in the path of science, will come peace. Quite the 
contrary is certain to follow unless somehow, by 
the use of the best intelligence we have, we can 
bridge this vast gap between the progress in the 
physical sciences and the lack of progress in the 
social and moral sciences. 

Despite the vast advance in science, war re- 
mains to-day a legal institution. Nations to-day 
have the legal right to declare war against any 
other nation, without giving any one cause for 
such action. There is no court before which the 
rulers of such nations could be brought for trial; 
no law under which these leaders could be ac- 
cused of any crime. In other words, nations are 
still laws unto themselves. Anarchy is still the 
dominant note in international relations; almost 
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the only note, except where, here and there, the 
League of Nations and other international insti- 
tutions, are attempting in their feeble and embry- 
onic way to hold their own, and gradually to make 
headway against the forces’ of anarchy in the 
world. 

Why is it that war, nineteen centuries and more 
after the birth of Christ, continues to be a legal 
institution? Why does war continue to be the 
final form of arbitrament between nations? Is it 
because something in man finds satisfaction in 
wholesale murder? I doubt it. War continues, to 
my mind, because of deep, fundamental under- 
lying causes, some of which reach to the very 
heart of our social and economic system. 

In the old days we used to say that wars were 
the result of dynastic competition, or perhaps, in 
certain days they were the result of a conflict of 
religious interests. But in modern times wars are 
the result, in some instances, of fundamental racial 
factors; in other instances, of deep-lying economic 
factors; in still others of psychological causes. 
More recently still, the bugaboo of nationalism, 
that new religion which is coming to be the domi- 
nant one in many countries of the world, has 
its place in the sun as a fundamental cause of war. 
Racial, economic, psychological, and nationalistic 
causes are those which seem to me most impor- 
tant causes of war nowadays. 

What of armament competition and rivalry, 
land or naval or aerial? Are they to be a funda- 
mental cause of war? To my mind, rivalry in 
armament is a symptom rather than a cause. The 
race in armaments before the Great War was, in 
one sense, merely the fever chart which marked 
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the diseased state of Europe in those critical days 
before 1914. Armaments, indeed, may become al- 
most primary causes of war if they reach the 
point where they exercise through their very 
weight and immensity real control of govern- 
mental policy. This happened indeed before the 
Great War. 

In my judgment, no set of men in civil office 
really willed the Great War. What happened 
was this: After the cards were dealt, when the 
tense moment came, in the later days of July, 1914, 
and one gigantic military machine was set in mo- 
tion—the following suit of the others was as in- 
evitable as when you push one of a stack of domi- 
noes, that all will fall. The real dominating forces 
in the last days of July and the first part of Au- 
gust, 1914, were not the gentlemen of the foreign 
offices; they were the military officers. In that 
particular moment generals-in-chief, and the gen- 
eral staffs, dominated the situation. In that in- 
stance it is true that armaments reached a point 
where their very weight made it impossible that 
Sir Edward Grey, in the last critical days, and 
perhaps other men who wanted to live, should 
have been able to stem the tide. Only in that 
sense, though, does it seem to me, were armaments 
of fundamental importance. 

What about secret diplomacy? Diplomacy is 
always more or less secret. In itself it is not a 
fundamental cause of war. Rather, it is a symp- 
tom of uneasiness, of unrest, of lack of security, 
which needs the cover of secrecy to roof the in- 
trigue which it breeds. 

In other words, then, war has not continued be- 
cause men are basically militaristic. War has 
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continued because of these other underlying and 
fundamental forces, for which mankind has never 
had the intelligence, until now, to find a substitute. 
Through all the ages war has been the final de- 
termining factor in the decay and the rise of 
states. War has been the factor which measured 
success and defeat. War will continue to be that 
decisive factor until, in the first place, men have 
the intelligence to create machinery which will be 
a substitute for war, as the final arbitrament be- 
tween states; a substitute resting on bedrock that 
will prevent the powerful state from encroaching, 
and require the weakling state to be content with 
that to which it is entitled. In other words, we 
must have machinery which will be a successful 
substitute for war. 

In the second place, we must somehow secure 
a public opinion which will look upon war pre- 
cisely as it now looks upon murder. What is war? 
War is nothing more nor less than legalised, au- 
thorised murder, on a vast wholesale scale. That 
is what it is. The killing of men by the millions is 
certainly not less murder than the killing of men 
one by one. 

To my mind, next to machinery that will work 
as a substitute for war, we need a public opinion 
that will look upon it precisely as we now look 
upon murder. 

What steps, if any, have been taken since the 
World War to achieve these ends; and in these 
steps, what part has our Government played? 
Since the war two discussions have been going on: 
first, concerning the elimination of war itself and 
the establishment of genuine peace throughout the 
world; second, concerning the development of in- 
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stitutions that would work as a substitute for war 
and the promotion of a public opinion condemna- 
tory of war that would rally to their support, of 
which I spoke a moment ago. 

Now, three or four significant steps have been 
taken toward these ends. First, to my mind, was 
the Washington Conference. For this Conference 
the United States Government deserves the larg- 
est measure of credit. It initiated it. Secretary 
Hughes’ imagination carried it through to what- 
ever measure of success it achieved. 

What were its objects? They were three. 
First, to check the growing naval rivalry between 
Britain and ourselves, and between ourselves and 
Japan. 

Second, to find some arrangement by which to 
avoid strife among the Powers over China and 
perhaps, incidentally one that would enable them 
to do something for China. 

Third, somehow to assuage the differences be- 
tween Japan and ourselves. This last was its 
fundamental and most important task. 

What were the results? One aspect of the naval 
rivalry was eliminated, that which concerned 
dreadnoughts. This was accomplished, as you all 
know, through the agreement that applied the so- 
called five-five-three ratio to Great Britain, our- 
selves, and Japan. But when you have said that 
you have said it all on that point. The Washing- 
ton Conference did not effectively limit the num- 
ber of cruisers; it did not effectively limit the 
number or size of submarines. It did nothing 
about aerial weapons, the weapons which will 
fight the next war. Therefore, as to naval rivalry, 
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the Washington Conference was at best a narrow 
path victory. 

A number of treaties were signed in reference 
to China, but, unfortunately, the most important 
of them is not effective to-day, because France has 
not ratified it. 

China, incidentally, since the Washington Con- 
ference, has been torn by civil war which renders 
outside interference in China hopeless, or worse 
than hopeless, in the judgment of the men best in- 
formed about Chinese matters. The position of 
foreigners in China is more uncertain, less stable, 
and less secure than at any time in the present 
generation. There is also the possibility in China 
to-day of an active anti-foreign movement, which 
will end in the elimination of foreign influence al- 
most altogether. In any event, China’s disorgan- 
isation has had one effect which the Chinese con- 
sider good: it has freed China, for the present, 
and perhaps for a long time in the future, from 
any threat or possibility of domination from the 
outside. But the Washington Conference, in ref- 
erence to China, has been practically ineffective. 

Thus we see that the Washington Conference 
gave us somewhat less than a half victory in naval 
rivalry, and no effective results in reference to 
China. 

What about Japan? The Washington Confer- 
ence at one stroke did more to improve relations 
between the United States and Japan than any- 
thing that has occurred in a generation, through 
the elimination of the Anglo-Japanese treaty. 

But what did we do with our great victory in 
reference to Japan? We threw it away. We 
threw it away in a heartless and stupid fashion. 
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All of the good effects of the Washington Confer- 
ence in reference to our relations with Japan were 
entirely sacrificed when Japan received a slap in 
the face by the passage of the last immigration 
bill. 

The question was not whether or no the Jap- 
anese should be excluded from the United States. 
All parties are agreed that the Japanese should be 
so excluded. It was solely a matter of method. 
Were they to be excluded by a gentleman’s agree- 
ment, or by a treaty, or by a diplomatic arrange- 
ment, or were they to be excluded by the fiat of 
law? 

I have not time to analyse the factors which re- 
sulted in the decision in favor of the last of these 
alternatives. The only point I wish to make here 
is this, that the result of this slap in the face of 
Japan is the loss of the greatest gain which the 
Washington Conference gave us. 

The second step towards peace since the war 
has been the Dawes Plan. For the initiation of 
this Plan our Government deserves credit. Mr. 
Hughes had the idea years before it was initiated. 
He first formally suggested it. Ambassador 
Houghton, then in Berlin, and Secretary of State 
Kellogg, then Ambassador in London, doubtless 
were useful, in decisive moments, in helping it on 
to adoption. But the real influence exerted from 
America, in piloting the Dawes Plan through, was 
that of two private citizens. As you all know, 
Owen D. Young was primarily responsible for the 
Plan itself, and General Dawes was primarily’ re- 
sponsible for making it palatable. General 
Dawes was an ideal salesman. He secured ac- 
ceptance for the Plan in quarters where other- 
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wise it would have been difficult to have it ac- 
cepted. The Dawes Plan has been a brilliant suc- 
cess because it is not a complicated and involved 
thing, but in its essence a very simple thing. 

What is it? The Dawes Plan is the substitution 
of statisticians and economists for politicians. 
The Dawes Plan has lifted the discussion about 
what Germany is able to pay from the realm of 
polemic and debate and put it on a basis where it 
was settled by automatic adding machines and 
cash registers. Reparations is no longer a subject 
for debate, because it is no longer a subject for 
argument or discussion. It is on the way towards 
solution. The immediate results of the Plan were 
enormous. It gave to Germany vast sums of 
money which it needed to free its industries. Of 
course it proved rather a shocking thing for those 
who supposed that they were going to receive 
billions of dollars from Germany at once to find 
out that it was necessary to loan hundreds of mil- 
lions to Germany in order that they might later 
receive anything at all. 

But not merely did Germany find the Dawes 
Plan to be a huge success; it has helped to better 
the relations between Germany and France, and 
helped substantially to better the relations be- 
tween France and Great Britain. 

But, praise it as you like, the Dawes Plan did 
not touch at all the most fundamental and most 
important problem left by the war. The Dawes 
Plan dealt merely with the economics of the situa- 
tion, and only incidentally with the politics of it. 

The great unsolved problem of the war is the 
problem of insecurity. 

What is security? Security has been defined as 
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something like good health. It is a thing people 
appreciate only when it is gone. It is a thing 
which we have in abundant measure and think 
nothing about. It is a thing Europeans lack and 
are painfully conscious of lacking. 

One of my quarrels with my fellow countrymen 
is that they seem to me to have an exaggerated 
sense of their own righteousness. They seem to 
feel that they are better than the rest of the world, 
less bellicose and more peaceful. To my mind, the 
difference between Huropeans and ourselves is 
simply a difference of circumstances. We are 
more fortunate than they. 

At this point, I feel that I ought to explain that 
notwithstanding my accent, I was not born in Scot- 
land, despite reports to the contrary. My mother 
says I was born in Ohio. I was reared in Indiana, 
and such errors as have crept into my speech are 
due, I assure you, to too many years of Harvard 
and New York. I do not speak as a foreigner 
when I charge Americans with self-righteousness. 

Europe is painfully conscious of its lack of se- 
curity and it has not spared efforts to solve that 
problem. Since the war HKurope has been con- 
stantly endeavouring—sometimes desperately, 
sometimes foolishly—to find security. One of the 
means through which security has been sought is 
the League of Nations. The League of Nations— 
essentially an American idea in the beginning— 
has not proved sufficient to give Europe security. 
How could it, as long as Russia, Germany, and the 
United States were outside? 

Despite the faliure of the League in this coun- 
try, it seems to me to be more firmly entrenched 
in the consciousness and in the faith of Huropeans 
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than ever before. Its administrative success in 
Hungary and in Austria has been unique. Its so- 
cial and humanitarian efforts have been note- 
worthy. Its initiative in the development of in- 
ternational law is worthy of the highest praise. 

The Permanent Court of International Justice 
is the first step toward an international judiciary. 
The International Labour Office is dealing with 
fundamental labour and economic problems in a 
sound and scientific manner. The Secretariat of 
the League, working away disinterestedly and effi- 
ciently, is developing into the world’s first inter- 
national civil service. The Council of the League, 
sometimes hesitatingly, sometimes cautiously’, is 
extending its healing influence in the various 
troubled spots of Europe. And the Assembly 
each year has been more and more what it was 
meant to be—the world’s greatest forum. 

These are some of the elements, despite the 
League’s failure to solve the problem of security, 
that have made it to-day much more an integral 
part of the world’s accepted international machin- 
ery than ever before. 

What has been the attitude of the United States 
toward the League? It can be summarised very 
briefly: First, opposition; second, disdain; then 
indifference ; but, more recently, a happily increas- 
ing cooperation. 

At first furtively and coyly, but now more 
openly, the American Government is dealing and 
cooperating with the League, as, for example, the 
active participation of our representative Opium 
Conference last winter. 

This week and next an official delegation from 
our Government will be in Geneva trying to solve, 
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with the League, some of the fundamental prob- 
lems in the traffic in arms. 

I have a suspicion and a hope that if this keeps 
up we may some day wake up and discover our- 
selves in the League—scarcely knowing we are 
there—and without having experienced any of the 
terrible dangers that our Cassandras have so 
openly and brilliantly foretold. 

But, despite the growth of the League, it has not 
solved the problem of security. Therefore, in the 
last two or three years Europe has been turning 
to other schemes, not to get away from the League, 
but to find something supplemental to it. 

In 1923 Lord Cecil, working closely with the 
French, elaborated the so-called Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance. Unfortunately, Lord Cecil’s Govern- 
ment went out of office a short time later, and now 
that the British are learning some of our less de- 
sirable traits of government, the ensuing Govern- 
ment promptly repudiated what the Conservative 
Government had worked out. In other words, the 
labour Government, headed by my namesake, said, 
‘We cannot have anything to do with this Treaty 
of Mutual Assistance. It is an instrument of war 
and not of peace. We must have something dif- 
ferent.’’ 

The French said, ‘‘All right.’’ So, Ramsay 
MacDonald and Premier Herriot went hand in 
hand to Geneva last September, and there they 
worked out that revolutionary scheme called the 
Protocol. 

If we had time I should like to picture to you 
that vast assembly—representatives of some fifty 
states, sitting in that great hall, listening to these 
two pacifists lecture there. 
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Ramsay MacDonald, a downright pacifist, de- 
livered a brilliant pacifist sermon. Herriot, also 
a pacifist, delivered a sermon almost in the same 
strain, but, being a Frenchman, he brought the dis- 
cussion down to earth and did not leave it hanging 
in the vague upper ether, as my namesake is in- 
clined to do. As a result of this initiative the 
League worked out the Protocol. It is a far-reach- 
ing, revolutionary, radical proposed for the out- 
lawry of war, the first serious and official proposal 
for the outlawry of war in the history of the world. 

But the Assembly was scarcely over before 
Ramsay MacDonald’s Government went out of 
power, and the Conservatives came back. Follow- 
ing again the good American precedent, they' said, 
‘<This Protocol is no good. It is an instrument of 
war and not of peace. We must have something 
new.’’ Naturally, by that time the French were 
a little annoyed, a little disturbed, and said, ‘‘Per- 
haps you want something new, but we are going 
to try to hold on to the old until you give us some- 
thing new.”’ 

What was Chamberlain’s alternative? On 
March 24th, the British Foreign Minister made 
one of the most important speeches since the 
Armistice. In this speech ‘Chamberlain practi- 
cally under-wrote and supported what he called 
the German offer of security. In essence, this 
German offer was a pledge never to go to war to 
hold either the western frontier or the eastern 
frontier; to accept without question the west- 
ern frontier in perpetuity, and merely asking in 
reference to the eastern frontier that certain 
questions might later be opened by arbitration or 
diplomacy, or through the League. To this pro- 
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gramme Chamberlain gave his unqualified sup- 
port. 

It is perhaps on this basis, in association some- 
how with the Protocol, that the problem of se- 
curity may ultimately be solved. It will come up 
before the Assembly of the League in September, 
as the first and central order of business. 

How does this problem of European security 
affect the United States? Whether it is solved 
through the Protocol or in some other way, two 
points emerge sharply in bold relief as affecting 
American policy, and as demanding answers from 
the American people and the American Govern- 
ment. These points are: First, the question of 
compulsory arbitration, and second, the question 
of what lawyers call sanctions, or methods of en- 
forcing decisions. In other words, the proposals 
which Europeans are now making for the outlawry 
of war all have, as one of their central principles, 
the idea that all disputes, no matter what their 
character, must be submitted to judicial settle- 
ment. That was one of the central points in the 
Protocol. 

Sooner or later America will have to make up 
its mind whether it is willing to accept this pro- 
posal. 

We were leaders, during the nineteenth century, 
in the thought that the world could settle its dif- 
ficulties by courts rather than by war. In recent 
years we have tended to backslide. We certainly 
have an arbitration treaty which is one of the most 
reactionary in a generation. While Europe is 
moving slowly and steadily forward toward com- 
pulsory arbitration we are perhaps less inclined 
than ever to accept it. Sooner or later we will 
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have to face squarely the challenge: Are we pre- 
pared, or are we not prepared to substitute law 
for war? 

And the second question with which European 
plans for the outlawry of war bring us face to 
face, is this: All of their plans provide that the 
aggressor state, the outlawed state, shall be 
threatened with something like an economic boy- 
cott, or at least with the loss of some of its priv- 
ileges. 

But all Europeans recognise that no such sanc- 
tions can be made effective as long as any’ single 
great power reserves the right to ignore them. In 
other words, the question which we are going to 
have confront us is this: Shall we block Europe’s 
road to peace? It is not merely a question of 
whether we are prepared to help her on the road 
to peace. The question will come to. this: Are we 
prepared to insist on our right to do business with 
an outlaw, and by insisting on that right, destroy 
the world’s effort at the outlawry of war? 

Those are the two questions which sooner or 
later we must face: First, compulsory arbitration, 
and second, the question whether to cooperate in, 
or at least not to block, Kurope’s attempts to pun- 
ish the outlaw? 

I emphasise those two points, in view of Am- 
bassador Houghton’s speech on Monday, before 
the Pilgrims’ Society for to my mind, Mr. Hough- 
ton is one of the best informed Americans on Eu- 
ropean matters. He had a brilliant record in Ger- 
many. He made no mistakes. 

On Monday he said, in substance, to Kurope, 
‘‘Be good. Set your house in order so that you 
can live at peace, if you wish assistance from us.’’ 
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With such advice, no one can quarrel. All of 
us will say amen to it. 

What if Europe follows our advice? Suppose 
Hurope does continue to strive for the outlawry 
of war? What are we going to do about it? Are 
we in turn prepared to meet Europe’s conception 
of the necessities in reference to compulsory arbi- 
tration and sanctions? 

I emphasise these two points the more readily 
because they are not partisan. They have nothing 
to do with the League of Nations directly. They 
are not political questions. 

I do not, in closing, make any appeal as to what 
may be the duty of the Church in questions such as 
these. You are much better judges of that than I 
am. But certainly as citizens all of us have one 
when we have done so and realised their import, 
duty: To face the facts as frankly as we can, and 
to carry out their implications to the uttermost. 

It is my hope and my plea that if Kurope fol- 
lows our advice, our Government will not be loath 
to do its utmost to help Europe solve its problems, 
because unless we do so we will surely be recreant 
to the unique heritage which is ours. 
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Questions Addressed to Mr. McDonald by Various 
Members of the Congress, with the Answers 


Quxstion. Will you tell us, Mr. MacDonald, the 
object of the Foreign Policy Association, with 
which you are working? 

Mr. McDonaup. I am always very glad to talk 
about the Foreign Policy Association. The 
Foreign Policy Association is a group of five or 
six thousand people, who believe that if a 
democracy is to control foreign policy it would not 
be disadvantageous for it to know something about 
this foreign policy for which it is responsible. 
That is the primary basis of the Foreign Policy 
Association. In other words, our work is to stim- 
ulate interest in, and regard for, questions of for- 
eign policy. 

We work in various ways. We occasionally 
bring over distinguished foreigners, as we brought 
Lord Robert Cecil, and Lord Thompson. We do 
not specialise in lords; we occasionally bring over 
lay-men, too. We work through special study 
groups and special committees; the International 
Control of Opium, for instance, the Near Hast, 
and so on. 

One of the unique things perhaps about the For- 
eign Policy Association is that in New York, Bos- 
ton, Hartford, and Cincinnati (and we are so 
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ambitious as to hope that there will be in St. 
Louis) a series of what we call discussion confer- 
ences are held under its auspices on questions of 
foreign policy. They differ from ordinary meet- 
ings in that we always have every major point of 
view represented. I, myself, have presided at 
some seventy or eighty meetings at which specific 
questions of foreign policy, related directly or in- 
directly to the United States, have been discussed, 
discussed sometimes from three points of view. 
In other words, we strive in every way we can, to 
the measure of our means, to make our people feel 
that they have some responsibility for knowing 
about questions at issue in international matters, 
which their government must decide. 

Question. Would your objection to war, Sir, 
and the objection of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, be the moral one, on the grounds that it is 
legalised murder, or would it be just its ultimate 
ineffectiveness? 

Mr. McDonaup. In answer to that question, I 
should perhaps say first, that I was not speaking 
in any sense on behalf of the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation. I was speaking merely as an individual. 
As an individual, I have not stopped to analyse 
why I took this attitude towards war. I think it 
was partly because it is morally wrong; partly 
because it is stupid, and partly because it seems 
to me to be simply a relic of barbarism—some- 
thing still with us because we have not been in- 
telligent enough to find anything to take its place. 
Really, my chief quarrel with war is that it is a 
challenge to our intelligence; it is an indictment 
of us as stupid and unworthy. Certainly, the least 
we can strive to do, as presumably intelligent peo- 
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ple, is to find some other way than this—I do not 
like to call it mediaeval, because the mediaeval 
period in many ways was one of the greatest 
periods of the world—but we should find some 
substitute for this barbarous, this absurd method 
of adjusting international disputes. 

Question. Would you be willing to give a little 
time to explaining the Protocol a little more thor- 
oughly, in case it should come to life again? 

Mr. McDonatp. If I were analysing the Proto- 
col I should say, in addition to what I have said, or 
by way of reiterating it, that the Protocol is three 
things. It is, first, a declaration that war in the 
future is illegal. It is the definite and formal dec- 
laration that henceforth nations do not have the 
right to go to war to settle their own quarrels. In 
the second place, it is a device to determine auto- 
matically, and presumably fairly, which state or 
states are the aggressors, in any instance. Third, 
having established the general principle of the 
illegality of war, having set up a basis for deter- 
mining who is the aggressor, the Protocol then 
needs to devise means for punishing the aggres- 
sor. 

That, it seems to me, is what the Protocol is, in 
essence. I said it was revolutionary and radical, 
because it is destructive of some of the most cher- 
ished shibboleths as to the rights of states. It 
would revolutionise international war and inter- 
national relationships. Yet, forty-eight states, 
through their official representatives, voted to sub- 
mit it to the consideration of their Governments. 

One of my quarrels with my own Government is 
this. During the later days of September, last 
year, when the consideration of the Protocol was 
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entering on its final stages and when questions of 
the Japanese agreement seemed to threaten its 
destruction, for two days the whole thing was be- 
fore the Committee. Members of the delegation 
wandered up and down the halls of the Secretariat 
Building exactly as a group of relatives do in the 
halls of a hospital, when waiting to hear whether 
the doctor’s word is to be a message of life or 
death. At that moment, when Europe was 
literally struggling to save itself from war, what 
word came from America? Only one word, as far 
as I could learn, which came in one of Mr. Hughes’ 
speeches in Cleveland, during the campaign, and 
what Mr. Hughes said was this: ‘‘That as far as 
the Protocol is concerned, we will not permit it to 
interfere with our domestic matters.’’ That was 
all. No word of encouragement, no word of God- 
speed, no word of hope from America, while Eu- 
rope was struggling to save itself. 

Qurstion. Do you think that the training camps 
instituted by the Government can foster and en- 
courage the spirit of war? 

Mr. McDonaup. In reference to that question I 
am afraid that I have no very strong convictions. 
In the first place, I know very little about training 
camps, never having been, at one. 

I can imagine training camps which would not 
conduce to war. I can imagine other training 
camps which would conduce to war. But I think 
that a more fundamental question relating to that 
question is the extent to which armies and navies 
(not merely our navy and our army, but all armies 
and all navies) tend to control the foreign policies 
of their Governments—and even more, the edu- 
cation of their people. 
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Therefore, my answer to the question would be 
that, in so far as the training camps tend to 
further what I construe might be dangerous and 
disadvantageous propaganda,on the part of the 
general staffs of the army and navy, they might 
conduce to the ends suggested. 

Question. Have you any suggestion to make as 
to the steps we might take to get out of our un- 
happy situation with regard to Japan? 

Mr. McDonatp. That is an extremely difficult 
question. I had something to do with the hearings 
which were held in Washington in opposition to 
the immigration bill. I think the factors which 
led to the passage of the bill were, first, an active 
propaganda from the Coast, an active and bril- 
liantly led propaganda. Second, I think there was 
a general appeal to the race prejudice in the south; 
and third, a general appeal to the partisanship of 
the Democrats to put the administration in a hole. 
I think that in the fourth place, when the final test 
came, the issue on the immigration bill was made 
to be one between congressional authority and 
executive usurpation. In, other words, the advo- 
cates of the bill said, ‘‘No matter if you can do 
something by presidential power, we must, once 
and for all, show the President and the Secretary 
of State that Congress is supreme in matters of 
immigration.’’ 

That does not answer your question except in 
part, and negatively, by explaining why, to my 
mind, the bill cannot be modified or rescinded. I 
think that politically it is almost impossible. My 
good friend, Dr. Gulick, does not agree with me. 
He thinks it is worth fighting for, but I am in- 
clined to doubt it. 
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I have talked with many Japanese and with 
many Chinese, and they say that this palaver, this 
making of fine speeches only makes the matter 
worse. 

My answer is that I do not know just what we 
can do about this relationship muddle between the 
United States and Japan. I should perhaps add 
this. Europeans are convinced that we are on the 
verge of war with Japan. I cannot believe it. I 
do not see how Japan could possibly fight us. Yet, 
wherever you go in Europe you are asked, ‘‘ Well, 
when is the war with Japan going to take place?’’ 
Even the most serious-minded people ask that. I 
hope that they are labouring under very serious 
delusions, but I am not at all sure how we can 
really improve the situation with Japan, short of 
taking political action, which seems to me prac- 
tically impossible. 

QuesstTion. Is not the present cruising move- 
ment of our fleets toward Japanese waters, rather 
irritating, and a help towards war? 

Mr. McDonatp. The movement of our fleets is 
doubtless irritating. You can imagine what the 
situation would be if conditions were reversed. 
We have sent the fastest fleet we ever had in the 
Pacific to Hawaii for these elaborate war games. 
Hawaii is taken or not—it was taken, according to 
the first reports. The enemy is always victorious 
in these war games. If the enemy were not the 
victor then, there would be no argument to in- 
crease the fleet or further strengthen the naval 
bases. The enemy must always win in these war 
games, but that enemy did not win decisively 
enough in Hawaii. There was some question 
about it. 
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Now we are proposing to send a fleet beyond 
Hawaii, to Australia. Why? The only answer 
we can get is that this move was planned years 
ago, and so it has no political significance. Well, 
that sounds all right. The only trouble is that it 
doesn’t mean anything like that to the Japanese. 

Qusstion. Is it not a fair implication from 
Ambassador Houghton’s speech, that if Europe 
does what the United States wants done then we 
are obliged to keep our hands off and not be guilty 
of any interference that would block their way? 

Mr. McDonatp. My answer would be, that I 
wish such an inference were justified, and if justi- 
fied, that it could be enforced later. It is a much 
easier thing to advise than it is to be sure that you 
will carry through the advice given. Personally, 
I think that Ambassador Houghton was speaking 
at one and the same time to two different states 
which are in need of such advice at the present 
moment. I think he was speaking to France, in 
the first instance, warning her against taking ad- 
vantage of the Hindenburg election, to withdraw 
her promise to get out of the Ruhr in August. 

I think Ambassador Houghton was also speak- 
ing to Germany, warning those associated 
with Ludendorff not to dare to use the Hinden- 
burg victory as an excuse for changing Germany’s 
foreign policy and reversing that reasonable atti- 
tude which has been its character in the last year 
or two. I think it not at all likely that there will 
be any fundamental change in, the foreign policy 
of Germany. 

I think that Ambassador Houghton, with the 
knowledge and consent of the President, used an 
opportune moment to speak. Now that we have 
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spoken, whether we are morally committed to 
earry that sentiment through, is a different thing. 
Kuropeans thought we were morally committed to 
a good many things by President Wilson, but we 
ourselves, did not seem to feel that way about it. 
T do think, however, that the administration, both 
from the point of view of financial measures and 
from that of the World Court, is prepared to carry 
through. I do doubt, though, whether in the pres- 
ent state of public opinion on either of the two 
questions I suggested—compulsory arbitration 
and sanction—this administration feels itself 
strong enough to carry it through. 

Question. When you outlined the causes of 
war you named four, one of them economic. Are 
any of the pieces of machinery (speaking partic- 
ularly of the League and the Protocol) adequate 
to control this group of causes? I speak partic- 
ularly of the international rivalry in oil. 

Mr. McDonaup. You seem to be picking all the 
hard questions. It goes without saying, that one 
of the most troublesome problems in international 
relations is how to make an equitable and fair dis- 
tribution of the basic raw materials upon which 
our modern industrial system depends—oil, coal, 
rubber, and so on. 

The question is, then, does the League or the 
Protocol provide any adequate machinery for the 
solution of this problem? The answer is quite 
simple. It is a word of two letters, beginning with 
“*N.’? It is, ‘‘No.’’ The League may contain 
something in germ which might develop ulti- 
mately into something adequate. 

The Protocol, in a sense, would prevent war 
about these things, because you could not go to 
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war on any subject. But, of course, we must bear 
in mind that Great Britain and the United States, 
and one or two other powers, will continue indefi- 
nitely to control the bulk of. the world’s supply. 
That is the truth. The hope is, however, that if 
once the peace system is firmly established, then 
the fear which Italy has, and which Germany had 
before the war, that they may be suddenly cut off 
from essential raw materials, will disappear. In 
other words, one of the chief reasons why a na- 
tion needs to have these things in her own posses- 
sion is because of the danger in which she would 
be placed by the lack of them in the event of war. 
If we can eliminate the danger of war then the 
necessity for each nation having its own supply 
is much less. It does not remove the necessity al- 
together, but it diminishes it. But it would be 
foolish to say that either the League or the Pro- 
tocol has at the present time any machinery ade- 
quate to solve that problem. They have merely 
the beginnings of some things which might de- 
velop into adequate means of dealing with it. 

Question. What is your opinion as to boys’ 
military schools? 

Mr. McDonatp. I do not know anything about 
boys’ military schools. Ordinarily, I think the 
boys are not much more affected by them than 
they are by other schools. They seem to be physi- 
cally immune to the influence of schools. I speak 
from a good deal of experience, having taught 
boys in Indiana and at Harvard, and girls at 
Rodcliffe, who had come from all sorts of schools. 
It did not seem to me that any of the schools had 
left their impress irreparably on the boys. 

But, joking aside, I do not feel qualified to an- 
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swer that question, because I have never studied 
boys’ military schools, and I cannot say. I may 
say, however, that as to the boys that I have had 
in classes, at Harvard and elsewhere, I did not 
see that their attendance in military schools had 
made very much difference in them. 

Qurstion. What do you think would be the atti- 
tude of Christ toward military camps for boys? 

Mr. McDonatp. I think the question answers 
itself. I cannot imagine His being much inter- 
ested in that sort of school. 

Qurestion. Do you feel that the League has 
been more acceptable to the smaller than the 
larger nations? 

Mr. McDonatp. I think decidedly so, because 
the smaller states have seen in it a refuge, an op- 
portunity to be heard, an apportunity to appeal 
against their stronger neighbours. The smaller 
states are always interested in machinery for 
peace, just as they have always been interested in 
arbitration. It is the big states which are the 
obstacles to cooperate international machinery, 
because, being big and strong and having a great 
deal, they want to retain what they have, and they 
feel strong enough to do it. Some one once said 
that the real cause of war is not the desire of some 
one to get something but the desire of some one 
to keep something. Germany was nervous before 
the war, not so much because of the place in the 
sun that she wanted, as of the fear that she might 
be shoved into a secondary place if the forces op- 
posed to her eventuated just right. 

Great Britain is reactionary in certain respects, 
when vital interests which she has are involved— 
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not because she wants something new, but because 
she wants to keep what she has. 

The great states are the obstacles of peace, be- 
cause they are so strong, and because they have 
so much and they want to keep it all. The status 
quo is entirely satisfactory to them. 

Question. What would be the result if the 
United States should declare war against one of 
the members of the League of Nations at this 
time? 

Mr. McDonatp. If the United States were to 
declare war against a member of the League at 
this time the result probably would be much the 
same as if the League did not exist, but a great 
deal would depend upon circumstances. The 
League sets up machinery which would be invoked 
by the state against which we went to war. If we 
were in the wrong, and were forcing a quarrel 
which was not just, the League provisions would 
tend to put us into the wrong in the public opinion 
of the world. But the League machinery at pres- 
ent, I think, could go little further than that. 

Question. There is a reference in one of the 
magazines, the Century, to Senator Borah and the 
World Court. Will you tell how the World Court 
is controlled by the Foreign Offices? 

Mr. McDonatp. I doubt whether Senator Borah 
said what he is reported to have said. Senator 
Borah does not need me to defend him; he is quite 
capable of defending himself, but at the same time 
T should not want to have him put in a false light. 

I have talked to Senator Borah a number of 
times about the Court. What Senator Borah ob- 
jects to in the Court now is this. The Court has 
the power to give advisory opinions to the Coun- 
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cil of the League. The Council of the League is a 
political body. The Court has the right to give 
advisory opinions to a political body. This politi- 
cal body has the right to ask the Court for ad- 
visory opinions, although the Court has the right 
to decline to give them. Senator Borah’s argu- 
ment is that, because of this advisory opinion 
situation the Court is connected with a political 
body, which political body is, in turn, connected 
with the Foreign Offices of the countries repre- 
sented on it. Therefore, I suppose, we might con- 
clude, through a process of reasoning, that the 
Court is connected with the Foreign Offices. 

I do not believe that Senator Borah thinks that 
the Court is actually vitiated by this very slender 
thread which connects it with the Foreign Offices. 
I think he believes that theoretically it is not quite 
proper, and he would like to see it rid of that ob- 
jection before he votes for it. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. Carrotu. I presume we are all interested 
in peace. I assume that the majority of the peo- 
ple here will call themselves Christians, but I am 
still convinced that I ought to make the statement 
that anything is likely to happen in a Christian 
community, even war. 

I disagree entirely with the fundamental posi- 
tion of the speaker of the evening, that the 
machinery that man has set up on this earth is not 
responsive to the peace motive. He who sees 
clearly what the machine is capable of will know 
how to establish peace. I want to say to you that 
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I am not here in a spirit of condemnation or of 
controversy; we have dead men trying to make 
peace. They cry, ‘‘Peace, Peace,’’ and there is 
no peace. . 

May I call your attention to a statement made 
some years ago? This is it. ‘‘The laws of social 
progress bind vision to a system of production 
that shall crown the efforts of man, without ardu- 
ous toil, with an abundance of the things necessary 
for mutual existence, to the end of mental and 
spiritual expansion.’’ 

So the great God put into the brain of man the 
inventive skill which originated the machines that 
pile up in abundance all over this world the things 
necessary for human comfort. That has taken 
time, for it has been a long process of growth and 
development. With bare fingers, digging in the 
soil and by his cunning, outwitting the animal, 
man began and as he grew and the faculties de- 
veloped by which he invented tools with which to 
work, he separated himself by an ever wider gulf, 
as it were, from nature and the animal kingdom. 
And as he grew and evolved, he started to use the 
same cunning with which he had outwitted the ani- 
mal against his fellow men. 

Probably it is because of the fear of losing this 
material welfare that people fight, that which 
Christ warned them against storing up, and ap- 
propriating from others. That is the disease of 
our social organism of to-day. 

Yes, we can have peace when we understand 
what causes war. 

Medical science has shown, us that swamps and 
bogs were breeders of disease, even in a healthy 
body. So, we may go back to the germ of this dis- 
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ease of war, and ask, ‘‘Was God wise in giving to 
man the cunning to outwit the animal? Did man 
act properly when he outwitted an animal and 
killed it for food?”’ 

Do we not have to-day, all over this country, 
schools, colleges, and churches (I speak boldly) 
that store up that cunning? That cunning is in 
constant use on a large scale to-day, consciously 
or unconsciously. 

Men are just like animals, and they fight like 
animals, except that the tools that men have now 
evolved for war have taken the glory out of war 
for them. It no longer requires courage to go out 
and fight, as it did in days of yore. Men do not 
fight because of courage; they fight because of 
cowardice. The edict goes out and they tremble. 

What is the quarrel about between funda- 
mentalism and modernism? The clergy are find- 
ing out now that the common labourer has become 
a pawn who is told, ‘‘Do it this way or do it that 
way. You have nothing to say.’’ And some are 
saying in the Church, ‘‘Do it this way, or that 
way, or get out of the Church.”’ 

Talk war when war is on; talk peace when 
there is no war. There is something more needed 
for peace than a few intellectuals to tell us about 
schemes which are being put forth. It is to learn 
this truth, that while we went forth to war and the 
ery was raised, ‘‘Make the world safe for de- 
mocracy,’’ the bankers were busy laying firmer 
foundations for the empire of capitalism. 

Bishop Huusz. We heard something of the 
relation of the United States to the nations on the 
other side of the Pacific, and a great deal of the 
relation of the United States to the nations on the 
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other side of the Atlantic, but there are still other 
nations with which the United States has relations 
—the nations to the south of us, those that con- 
stitute what we call Latin America. All of those 
nations look up to the United States with a great 
deal of admiration, and also with considerable 
suspicion. They would like to be friends with us; 
they would like to admire us unreservedly, and 
yet, at the same time they are rather afraid of us. 

I think it would be well for us to consider, when 
we are thinking of the United States in world rela- 
tions, why it is that there are some nations who 
are afraid of us; that look on us with suspicion, 
and who, when they are discussing the future of 
Latin America, devote one chapter of a book to 
the ‘‘ Yankee peril.’’ 

One of the main reasons is that they think that 
we are a law unto ourselves. Is not that just about 
the case? Is not that the position which the part 
of our Government that seems to be in control of 
international relations takes? When the fathers 
were trying to break loose from the dominion of 
the mother country they put out a document in 
which they said that we had a decent respect for 
the opinions of mankind. Are we to-day really 
having a decent respect for the opinions of man- 
kind? Are we willing to submit ourselves to law, 
and to an international court? As Christian folk 
we cannot believe in war, but suppose war is 
forced on us; suppose a condition comes when, in 
order to save ourselves, we must go to war, simply 
because we have not been willing to do our share 
in organising the world in such a way that war 
may be avoided. 

Latin America looks upon us with suspicion, 
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because in the last few years we found it neces- 
sary (and I think I am right in saying we found it 
necessary) to go down and police certain parts of 
Latin America. I think that what the United 
States has done in Hayti and Santo Domingo was 
absolutely necessary. I think it has been a great 
blessing to the people there. But we did it with- 
out any consideration for other folk; we did it 
without invoking international law. Would it 
not have been much better if there had been ma- 
chinery of justice that could have been invoked, 
some way in which, not the Americans of the 
United States, but the Americans of the American 
nations, or perhaps, the United States Americans 
acting under a mandate from the American na- 
tions, might have gone down and cleaned up Hayti 
and Santo Domingo? 

We probably will find it necessary to go to other 
nations and do likewise, unless we adopt some 
such way out as this. 

Now, is not it better—and I appeal to you not 
only as Christians but as reasonable men—is it 
not better to realise that we live in a world? The 
United States in world relations— that means that 
we live in a world, that there are other people 
about us, not only other people with rights, but 
other people with sensibilities. Why not regard 
their sensibilities? Why not regard the sensibili- 
ties of the nations to the south of us—and that 
takes in at least those on this hemisphere. 

As Christian people we must use our influence. 
I do not think it is a wise thing for the Church to 
go into politics, and yet, as Christian folk, we must 
use our influence. Shall we not use our influence 
to see that the nation acts as a Christian land 
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should act under similar circumstances? Is the 
nation a moral being, or is it an immoral being? 

We have very largely ended private warfare. 
It is still necessary to have a-police force to keep 
order, but we have largely ended private warfare. 
Is it out of the question to think that the same 
means that have ended private warfare will ulti- 
mately end international warfare? We have to 
have justice; we have to have courts, and back of 
the courts there must be some force. But we do 
not permit men any longer to engage in private 
warfare, if we can help it. We are trying as best 
we can to disarm men. I think it would be a very 
great benefit to the world if we could very largely 
disarm the nations of the world. We will simply 
have to recognise, it seems to me, that we live in 
the world; that a nation is a moral being; that as 
a moral being we must be subject to moral laws; 
that we must have some respect for the opinions 
of others; and that we must regard, as did our 
fathers, the good opinion of others. 


PART III 
THE PLACE OF MIRACLES IN RELIGION 
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By Joun M. Groton 


{es subject to which I shall address myself in 

this paper is the place of miracle in religion, 
by which is meant, I presume, the significance of 
miracle for religion. If we take for our definition 
of miracle the words of a modern writer, that it 
is ‘‘God’s use of his law-abiding powers to work 
out in ways surprising to us his will for our lives 
and for the world,’’* then miracle has great sig- 
nificance for religion, and belief in miracle is 
bound up with belief in a living God. Under this 
definition, belief in miracle becomes one of the 
happiest affirmations of the Christian faith. We 
may preach it from our pulpits, teach it in our 
Bible classes, and speak of it with a glad assur- 
ance. It stands for the great principle that God 
is alive; that He touches our lives in acts which 
though startling to us are nevertheless normal to 
Him. It is the rallying point for all who believe 
that the world does not confront God with closed 
doors, but is open to the impouring of His life. 
Though never violating His steadfast purpose, 
nor issuing out of caprice, miracles surprise us 
as the startling tokens of God’s love. 

Instead of narrowing the scope of miracle and 
confining it to a few abrupt and isolated events in 
history, we should greatly enlarge it, and extend 
it to every act in which we trace the hand of God. 


1 Fosdick, Modern Use of the Bible. 
107 
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Well on into the days of my early ministry I 
thought of miracles as those extraordinary acts 
of intervention which occurred over a large period 
of Jewish history, which were recorded in the Old 
and New Testaments as striking evidences of 
God’s power, but which ceased with the Apostles. 
Such a view of miracle is quite inadequate for the 
religious need of to-day, and is far too modest a 
claim for faith to make. We need for our age, 
quite as much as did the Apostles for their age, 
the clear witness to God and the evidences of his 
present activity in the world. 

If miracle is ‘‘God’s use of his law-abiding 
powers to work out in ways surprising to us his 
will for our lives and for the world,’’ and if mir- 
acle has significance for religion, what are the 
significant miracles? 

I mention first of all the great transformations 
within human life as faith opens men’s hearts to 
God—transformations in which the will is quick- 
ened, the affections are kindled, and more abun- 
dant energies released. The diary of John Wes- 
ley furnishes us with just such an illustration. ‘‘I 
said my prayers both in public and private,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘and read with the Scriptures several 
other books of religion, especially comments on 
the New Testament. Yet I had all the time not 
so much as a notion of inward holiness, nay, I 
went on habitually and contentedly in some one or 
other known sins.’’ But a little later he writes: 
‘‘In the evening I went down very unwillingly to 
a Society in Aldergate Street where one was read- 
ing Luther’s preface to the Epistle to the Romans. 
About a quarter before nine while he was de- 
scribing the change which God works in the heart 
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through faith in Christ, I felt my heart strangely 
warmed and an assurance was given me that 
Christ had taken away my sins, and saved me from 
the law of sin and death.’’ Instantly the most 
amazing energy was released in Wesley’s life; 
into the vicious, wretched, sodden communities of 
England he brought the Gospel of Jesus in all its 
saving power. And from north to south, east to 
west, rose up living arguments for Christ.? This 
is the miracle of regeneration, the miracle through 
which men and women are born again into the love 
of God and are lifted out of themselves because 
He has touched their lives and they have yielded 
to His touch—surely this may fairly be called a 
miracle of the greatest significance to religion. 
Faith in the living God is precisely the miracle 
that is vital to religion. In the play called The 
Fool, the hero sits in his impovished room and the 
little lame girl enters on crutches, bearing his sup- 
per. She sits beside him and he tells her the Gos- 
pel story of the healing of the lame man. She 
looks up into his face and listens eagerly. When 
he has finished she asks wistfully, ‘‘Can He do 
that for me?’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ is the answer, ‘‘He can 
do that for you if you believe hard enough.’’ 
‘‘But suppose he doesn’t,’’? she says. ‘‘Then it 
will be quite all right,’’ he replies, ‘‘if you believe 
hard enough. Whether He takes the poor twisted 
leg and makes it straight, or whether He leaves it 
as it is, will be quite all right if you believe hard 
enough.’’ Who will say which is the greater 
miracle—the healing of the little lame girl’s leg 
through faith, or the happy resignation to it 


2 Winchester, Life of John Wesley. 
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through the same faith and acceptance of it as 
God’s will for her? 

Prayer itself is the miracle by which God trans- 
forms the interior life and often powerfully af- 
fects the body. If in prayer burdens are lifted, 
hearts lightened, and lives raised to new levels, 
then it, too, is precisely one of the miracles that 
give significance to religion. 

For many years a friend of mine kept his sloop 
moored in a harbour along the Connecticut shore. 
The mooring was an enormous discarded gasoline 
engine which had been sunk into the mud. When 
all the other boats in the harbour drifted before 
a sudden storm, his boat held fast. One day he 
undertook to change his mooring. The method 
was simple, but effective. He took an old scow, 
fastened a chain about it, made it fast to the moor- 
ing chain, and waited for the tide to flood. As the 
tide flowed in, it lifted the scow, the mooring chain 
pulled taut, and the great weight was raised out 
of the mud as if it had been a toy. A miracle in- 
deed that in prayer another kind of drag and 
burden should be lifted and life raised to new 
levels. 

That awakening to the consciousness of God 
whereby we learn gratefully to recognise His 
guidance, is a miracle which has significance for 
religion. During the war the late John Kendrick 
Bangs told me of this curious experience. He had 
gone with Mrs. Bangs for a ride on horseback. 
The country was new and they lost their way. 
They came at last to a crossroads. Not knowing 
which way to turn Mr. Bangs said laughingly, 
‘‘Shall we leave it to the horses?’’ The horses 
turned into a road that soon brought them out into 
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the open space facing their hotel. There a bell 
boy came running up with a telegram for Mr. 
Bangs which was completely to change the course 
of his life. Had it reached him five minutes later, 
it would have been too late for him to take ad- 
vantage of it. ‘‘Of course,’’ said Mr. Bangs, ‘‘I 
realise that every good horse knows the way home 
and the road that leads to his stall and to his oats. 
There was every reason why! our horses should 
turn as they did. Yet, I shall always think of it 
as a startling and gracious act of God through 
which he opened to me a more abundant life.’’ 
The miracle is not that the horses turned, but that 
the riders saw God’s hand in the turning, and 
lived in grateful recognition of his loving guid- 
ance. 

As preachers and teachers of religion we can- 
not yield an iota of this precious faith either to 
the scientist or to the historian. Let us not force 
miracle on either. It is the duty of the scientist 
to discover causes and their effects, and of the 
historian to trace relationship and development. 
But it is the business of religion to hold fast to 
the living God, in whom is no variableness neither 
shadow of turning, yet who is perpetually work- 
ing new things within the structure of His world. 
Instead of saying that miracles do not happen, 
we may say that they are constantly happening, 
and that they are momentous to religion. 

But what of the miracles of the Gospel, and 
their significance for religion? May I speak 
briefly of this question? The fact that we are dis- 
cussing them here to-day shows they have sig- 
nificance. We may go much further than this and 
affirm that they have great significance. It is im- 
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possible to separate Christ’s miracles from Christ 
without doing violence to the Gospel narrative. 
Our Lord had absolute faith that God could and 
did work miracles through him. He looked to 
God for the most amazing things. He regarded 
his miracles as evidences of divine activity and 
signs to men of his kingdom. Always subordi- 
nated to his work as Saviour, and his care for 
souls, making no pretensions to any power to 
awaken, faith merely by virtue of their striking 
character, yet miracles nevertheless opened the 
way for the hearts of men to God, and led them 
to believe that he was working in their midst.® 

As Dr. Palmer has well said: ‘‘We do not be- 
lieve in Christ because of his miracles, but we 
could not believe in Christ without his miracles.’’ * 

Yet although the miracles of the Gospels have 
significance for religion, they do not all have equal 
significance. Some have more and some have 
less; some are of great moment, others of little 
moment. They do not all stand upon the same 
level of importance, nor do they all possess equal 
value. We must therefore distinguish between 
them and separate those of greater significance 
from those of less. 

Which of the Gospel miracles are of lesser sig- 
nificance? 

I mention first the nature miracles or wonders. 
These seem to me to occupy a place of lesser im- 
portance in the life of religion. I am inclined to 
think that they are a positive hindrance, in their 
literal interpretation, to faith. The walking on 


3 Wendland, Miracles and Christianity. 
4Palmer, The Virgin Birth. 
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the sea, the stilling of the tempest, the coin in the 
fish’s mouth, the feeding of the five thousand, the 
cursing of the fig tree, the great draught of fishes, 
the turning of water into wine—if these miracles 
actually happened as related, they are experi- 
ences into which faith cannot penetrate. 

As I glance through the Prayer Book, I find that 
at least four of these seven wonders are related 
in the Gospels for Sundays. One of these, the 
feeding of the five thousand, is appointed to be 
read on the Fourth Sunday in Lent, and the Sun- 
day next before Advent, while its parallel, the 
feeding of the four thousand, is read on the Sev- 
enth Sunday after Trinity. To hear these stories 
read as accounts of bald literal facts is a good 
deal of a strain upon the thinking people of the 
congregation. 

In dealing with the narratives of the raising of 
the dead, faith again seems to be baffled. In the 
Gospel for the Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity is 
the account of the raising of the son of the Nain 
widow, and for the twenty-fourth Sunday after 
Trinity, the daughter of Jairus. As an aid to 
their interpretation, Dr. Palmer advances the 
theory of suspended animation, which would be 
important if true, but taken literally these two 
groups of miracles, the wonders and the raising 
from the dead, are baffling, and lead us into a 
field of inquiry in which we can only speculate as 
to what occurred. When treated symbolically, 
however, suggesting by anology or parable great 
spiritual truths, these miracles become religiously 
significant. 

It is interesting to see the helpful way in which 
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Dr. Lang has treated them.’ The feeding of the 
five thousand suggests to him the tremendous 
possibilities of small opportunities. This is an 
entirely legitimate inference to draw. In the 
story of the walking on the sea, Christ’s absence 
from his disciples in the moment of their distress, 
suggests the lesson of detachment; the contrary 
wind is the buffeting of life; Christ’s sudden ap- 
pearance walking on the waves is the divine sym- 
pathy in action; Peter sinking into the sea is the 
trial of a faith which is being tested by reality. 
The great draught of fishes is the miracle which 
perseverance works. The water made into wine 
is the transformation of the human into the divine; 
and the good wine saved until the last is the in- 
creasing richness and beauty of the Christian life. 
In his treatment of the Raising of Lazarus he de- 
velops and expands the theme of the Christian 
attitude toward death. 

This is all quite proper. Yet, I submit that the 
significance of the book lies in this, that it gives a 
symbolic treatment of certain miracles of the Gos- 
pel. They become parables; they become beati- 
tudes, great declarations of religious truth. In- 
deed the beatitudes themselves are the miracles 
whereby the hungry are filled, the mourning are 
comforted, and the meek inherit the earth. 

Now among the miracles of great significance 
for religion I should like to mention, first, the 
miracles of healing. Into all, or most all of these, 
faith can penetrate with complete assurance. All 
the New Testament Gospels contain accounts of 
the healing acts of Jesus; four of them are in St. 


5 Lang, The Miracles of Jesus. 
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John (if we include the raising of Lazarus among 
the miracles of healing) ; the largest majority of 
them are common to St. Matthew, St. Mark, and 
St. Luke; and a few peculiar to each. At ‘least 
eleven are in the Prayer Book Gospels for Sun- 
days. They cover a wide range of cures, but the 
diseases themselves may be conveniently ‘grouped 
into ten or eleven different sorts: Leprosy, demon 
possession, fever, paralysis, blindness, deafness 
and stammering, lameness, hemorrhage, a spirit 
of infirmity, and dropsy. 

If I were a medical man I should be greatly in- 
terested in the significance of these miracles for 
modern medicine, and their relation to psycho- 
therapy. This subject has been admirably treated 
from the Christian standpoint by Micklen.*° But 
our question for the moment is the significance 
of the Gospel miracles of healing for religion. 
These miracles of healing have significance, not by 
themselves or taken alone, but as part of 
Christ’s mission to bring men into a right rela- 
tionship to God and to life as a whole. Not merely 
is some organ of the body restored to its proper 
function, but a new attitude toward life is part 
of the cure. The whole personality is touched. 
The lame man at the pool of Bethesda goes away, 
not simply with some local ailment cured, but 
with a wholly different outlook. He is a new man; 
he has entered upon a new way of living; some- 
thing has happened within his soul to which his 
body suddenly bears witness. This, I believe, to 
be of tremendous significance for religion. 

Let us take an example. Look for a moment at 


6B, R, Micklen, Miracles and the New Psychology. 
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the story of the healing of the paralytic in Caper- 
naum. He is let down through the roof at the feet 
of Jesus. Our Lord sees the faith of those who 
have brought him, but instead of saying, ‘‘Rise 
and walk,’’ he says, ‘‘Thy sins be forgiven thee.’’ 
May we assume that Jesus has penetrated into the 
cause of the paralysis; it is the consciousness of 
guilt resting upon the patient, he has a false atti- 
tude toward God, and as a result all the energies 
of his life are dammed up and imprisoned within 
him? Did our Lord as he looked down into his 
face see the marks of suffering there, not only of 
the body but of the soul? Did he read the spirit- 
ual history at a glance of that poor man who lay 
before him? The story would seem to indicate all 
this, for it says that when his sins were forgiven 
his body was made whole. 

The miracles of healing, therefore, have sig- 
nificance for religion not merely because the lame 
walk and the blind see, but because the lives of 
men and women are changed as part of the cure 
and brought into a new and vital relationship to 
God. 

When the man in the ninth chapter of St. John 
eries, ‘‘Whereas I was blind, now I see,’’ the ref- 
erence is not only to the eye as the organ of sight, 
but to the soul as the organ, of insight. 

J like to think that the method used by Jesus in 
healing has great significance for religion. With 
what skill and wisdom our Lord deals with all 
who seek his help! No two does He treat alike. 
He inquires of the father about the condition of 
the boy possessed; He asks the name of the Gerga- 
sene demoniac; He speaks to the woman who has 
suffered from hemorrhage and calls her ‘‘daugh- 
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ter;’’ the little lame girl whom He raises He takes 
by the hand. In all these ways He treats people 
as individuals. In His eyes, upon each separate 
soul is stamped, as upon the coin, the image of 
the King. 

It is significant for religion that in his miracles 
of healing, Jesus demanded certain attitudes to- 
ward life both as conditions and sequels of His 
healing acts. ‘‘Believest thou that I can do 
this?’’ he asks. An attitude of faith is essential. 
Emphasis is laid upon this question of disposition 
rather than upon the act of healing. In the story 
of the ten lepers who were cleansed, almost no 
importance is attached to the cure itself. The 
point of the story is that one of them returned to 
give thanks to God. Attitudes of faith and grate- 
ful recognition of blessings bestowed were the 
fruits which our Lord looked for in the lives of 
those he healed. And there can be no doubt that 
our Lord’s own life of prayer in relation to all his 
acts of healing has great significance for religion. 

In bringing to a close this brief treatment of the 
miracles of healing, I should like to point out that 
in the services of the Church, they have practical 
significance for religion. 

The opening suffrage of the Litany echoes the 
words of blind Bartimaeus, ‘‘Lord have mercy on 
us.’’ One of the prayers in the proposed office of 
Visitation for the sick reads: ‘‘Hear us almighty 
and most merciful God; extend thy accustomed 
goodness to this thy servant who is grieved with 
sickness. Visit him, O Lord, as thou didst visit 
the centurion’s servant. And so restore him to 
his former health that he may give thanks unto 
thee in thy Church; through Jesus Christ our 
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Lord.’? Here we assume that the same experi- 
ence is open for us to-day. This is a most prac- 
tical application of a Gospel miracle of healing to 
religion. 

I cannot help believing that some of the hymns 
under the caption, Visitation in our Hymnal, are 
more than mere emotional phrases; they express 
certain great realities for which men and women 
are grasping to-day. For example: 


The healing of his seamless dress 

Is by our beds of pain: 

We touch him in life’s throng and press 
And we are whole again. 


If worn with pain, disease and grief, 
This feeble frame should be 

Grant patience now and kind relief, 
Hear and remember me. 


In every way the miracles of healing have sig- 
nificance for religion. 

Of the miracle of the Resurrection, we may also, 
say that it has great significance for religion. Yet 
here again, as in the miracles of healing, we can- 
not separate Christ’s Resurrection from Christ. 
It is Christ who rose. A certain kind of life went 
on, victorious over death, mightier than the tomb, 
more powerful than the grave. 

To the extent that every human life is Christ- 
like it goes on in the same victorious strength. 

The method of the Resurrection, and the nature 
of the appearances, seem to me to have far less 
significance for religion than the great fact that 
it is Christ who rose. Yet, whatever view of the 
Resurrection we may hold, its implications are 
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tremendous. If Christ lives then we live; the 
Church is the Society which He animates, the 
Holy Communion is the Sacrament of His life as 
well as a memorial of His death, and every Sun- 
day is an Easter in miniature. 

Finally, the life of Christ is a miracle rich in 
significance for the Christian religion. He is not 
to be accounted for by any theory of development; 
He is more than the sum total of the religious 
forces which preceded Him; He is the unique 
manifestation of God in the world. That He 
should have lived among men, joined Himself in 
their common humanity, entered into their joys 
and sorrows, their temptations and their victories, 
and yet Himself have been without sin, is a stu- 
pendous miracle. And to-day He confronts our 
age as the most interesting and arresting figure in 
the world; we cannot escape Him, or avoid Him, 
or be indifferent to Him. He is a present fact and 
reality, quite as much for the day that is, as for 
the day that is past. Of all the miracles of the 
Gospels, the life of Christ is the most significant 
for religion. 


THE PLACE OF MIRACLES IN RELIGION 


By Freperick C. Grant, D.D. 


| T is with a sense of gratitude that I present my 
contribution to the subject before us for dis- 
cussion to-night. It is not the nature of miracles, 
the explanation or definition of miracles, nor their 
necessity or possibility or difficulties, that we are 
to consider, but their place in religion. This 
means, J assume, their meaning and value for the 
religious life, and especially for the religious life 
of to-day. Iam grateful for this formal limitation 
of our subject. 

Let us begin with one or two general observa- 
tions, before dealing explicitly with the question, 
‘What is the place, 7.e. the meaning and value, of 
miracles in religion to-day?’’ 

1. First, it is apparent that from early times 
religion and miracle have usually been associated. 
This is true not only of Christianity and Judaism, 
but of other religions, Semitic, Oriental, Mediter- 
ranean, Kuropean, and American. Indeed, primi- 
tive religion—or, as we ought to say, the common 
element in non-historical religions—is so closely 
associated with the miraculous that some writers 
have felt no difficulty in ascribing the origin of 
religion to magic, to the art of inducing or in- 
terpreting potents, signs, wonders. An eagle 
rising up on the right hand, a gull sweeping be- 
fore the warrior’s ship, a flaming bush in the 
desert, a sudden crash of thunder, a comet in the 
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east, an eclipse, two serpents crossing the travel- 
ler’s path, a strange dream, the sudden illness 
of the king’s son, and his sudden recovery—all 
these and ten thousand more unusual occurrences 
were interpreted by those skilled in the art, as 
divine messages, commands, forewarnings, or 
oracles. We have not time to trace even the gen- 
eral types of miraculous phenomena that once held 
high place in the religious thought and life of man- 
kind. It is enough to point out that the orthodox 
believer in miracles, and in their religious sig- 
nificance, has on his side the religious experience 
of the vast mass of mankind, since earliest an- 
tiquity and long before, from the very beginnings 
of religion as a factor in human thought and a 
function of human feeling. 

2. In the second place, it ought to be noted that 
men still, in large numbers, believe in miracle. 
Only to mention the beliefs of Roman Catholics, 
whose liturgy commemorates many a traditional 
incident of this kind, and indeed some that are 
wholly legendary, in the lives of the saints ;* sim- 
ply to mention the shrines, like those of Ste. Anne 
de Beaupré in Canada, Holy Hill in Wisconsin, or 
the sacred grotto at Lourdes in France, where 
miraculous cures are believed to take place; 
merely to mention the general belief in miracles, 
past and present, which various Protestant 
Churches either emphasise and tenaciously assert 
or affirm as necessary once for the conversion of 


1Cf. Roman Breviary: Jan. 15 (Paul of Thebes fed by ravens) ; 
Jan. 23 (St. Raymond of Pennaforte walking on the sea); May 
27 (Mary Magd. of Pazzi with a physical flame of divine love 
in her breast). Quotations in Mirbt, Quellen 2. Geschichte d. 
Papsttums u. d. Rom. Katholozismus (4th ed,, 1924), Beilage 
XI passim. 
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the heathen and perhaps still occurring for the 
same purpose (e.g. in the mission field) ; merely 
to cast a passing glance at the belief in miracles 
encouraged by the revival of the gift of healing in 
our own and other communions within recent 
years which is one of the most significant of mod- 
ern religious movements; only to mention these 
facts is sufficient to prove that the place of mira- 
cles in religion is still a very real one to many 
persons, probably to the large majority of Chris- 
tians (not to mention adherents of other reli- 
gions) at the present day. 

3. In the third place, it is assuredly true that, 
even among those who give a general assent to the 
proposition that miracles may and actually do 
occur, and have occurred in the past, there is tak- 
ing place a very important change of attitude; 
while with those who do not credit them the atti- 
tude of denial has become a silent, pitying scorn 
for sheer thick-headedness and superstition. It 
is often remarked that the miracles of the Bible 
have ceased to support the claims of Christianity, 
and are themselves in need of proof; no longer 
among the assets of apologetic, they have become 
most serious liabilities, at least in wide and grow- 
ing circles of educated persons at the present day. 
This change of attitude is, in part, the result of 
modern science which admits no breach in na- — 
ture’s uniformity, no abrogation of the scheme of 
universal law; and modern science, in one form or 
another, is now taught in all the schools and 
heralded by newspapers, magazines, and countless 
books. In part, no doubt, this change of attitude 
is also due to the practical absence of miracles to- 
day. Those who believed in miracles a century 
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ago could appeal, as Augustine had appealed, or 
St. Thomas Aquinas, to contemporary miracles 
as proof of their possibility. But the development 
of modern news reporting,-and the universal 
spread of the critical attitude toward marvels 
which apparently contradict ordinary experience 
or the laws of nature, have conspired to rob of 
all credit the accounts of miraculous happenings 
in our own time—with the significant exception, 
already mentioned, of remarkable cures of dis- 
ease.” And of what avail is it to profess belief in 
miracles that occurred two thousand or three 
thousand years ago, if none occur to-day? It rep- 
resents then only a kind of historical point of 
view, not a full faith in the supernatural; it is only 
an academic and debatable theory of the past, not 
a living, vitalising belief; indeed, it is a secret 
scepticism— Is not the Lord’s hand shortened? 
This change of attitude directly affects the place 
which miracles hold in religion, and presents us 
with the immediate problem of our discussion: 
What place ought they to hold—or do they hold, 
as a matter of actual fact? What is their intrinsic 
value and real meaning? 

4. There are one or two other general observa- 
tions which must be made before we attack the 
problem at close range. It appears, when we 
study the past history of human thought—not 
just the thought of philosophers and scientists 
but the common ideas of men generally—that 
miracles have by no means been, limited to asso- 


2To these should be added, perhaps, the accounts of physical 
phenomena, in which our generation still takes as keen an inter- 
est and exercises almost as complete a credulity as any genera- 
tion since history began. 
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ciation with religion. Plenty of miracles have 
been reported and believed in, which had no rela- 
tion to religion whatsoever. St. Augustine gives 
us a number of these in his argument addressed 
to the heathen, that the miracles of the gospel and 
those anticipated by the Christians as still to 
come, are in no way! more extraordinary than 
those commonly accepted by every one in his day, 
pagan and Christian alike. In Cappadocia the 
wild asses are impregnated by the wind, and their 
foals, thus begotten, live only three years; the salt 
of Agrigentum melts in fire as if it were in water, 
and crackles in water as if it were in fire; in Egypt 
a species of fig wood sinks in water, then after a 
time rises to the surface, unlike other water- 
soaked woods; in Garamantia a fountain sends 
out icy waters by day, too cold to drink, and boil- 
ing waters by' night, too hot to touch; in Epirus a 
fountain extinguishes torches and ignites them 
again.’ In other words, in the days before modern 
science arose (and it arose, let us never forget, 
many centuries after religion), the ordinary 
knowledge of nature was replete with what mod- 
ern science calls exceptions to natural law, 7.e. men 
believed what we now know to be impossible.* 
These were due either to misunderstanding of nat- 

3 Augustine, De Civ. Dei, XXI, v; see the brief notes in Dean 
Welldon’s new edition, especially the references to Pliny. Some 
of these marvels may of course be explained; others are purely 
fanciful and no one thinks of accepting or explaining them. 


Augustine himself has not made up his mind about many of 
them. 


4This statement may be verified by consulting any history of 
science. Professor Linn Thorndike’s two large volumes, History 
of Magic and Experimental Science During the First Thirteen 
Centuries of Our Era (Macmillan, 1923), contain a large amount 
of material. 
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ural causation or to fabulous exaggeration—the 
traditional ‘‘traveller’s tales’’ of what they had 
seen or been told in remote countries and often 
enough they were ascribed to the presence of de- 
mons, ghosts, chthonic deities, and spirits. No 
breach of nature’s uniformity was involved for the 
simple reason that no one dreamed such uniform- 
ity to be absolute. Except for a few Greeks, a few 
Arabs, perhaps a few Babylonians and Egyptians, 
no one had the faintest conception of natural uni- 
formity such as every one to-day takes for 
granted. ‘‘Miracles’’ were not contrary to na- 
ture, or intrusions into nature; they were rela- 
tively common occurrences,’ due to the immediate 
activity of personal powers, dwelling in the world 
even as men dwelt, though invisible, and more 
powerful. Some of these miracles were religious; 
not all. Some of them were divine in origin, pur- 
pose, and meaning; not all. Some of them had a 
place in religion—a most vital place; but not all. 
This was simply and thoroughly characteristic of 
the common, thought of the world before science. 
Difficult as it is for us to set ourselves back in 
imagination into that world, we must do so if we 
are to study our problem at all historically. 

5. This leads to our next observation: The very 
commonness relatively, of the miraculous led the 
great spiritual leaders of the past to discount the 
value of miracles as miracles. Lao-tse was op- 
posed to all magic, and disclaimed miraculous 
powers himself. Buddha knew of miracles—they 
were as common in the folklore of India as in the 
folklore of other nations—but he was indifferent 


5 Cf. Harnack, History of Dogma, III, pp. 125 ff, 
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to them and discouraged his disciples from under- 
taking them. When one of his followers gained 
an almsbowl by a display of miracles, he caused 
it to be broken and forbade the miracles. Walk- 
ing through the air, e.g. was discountenanced as of 
no religious value—‘‘There is no path through 
the air, and a man is not Samana by outward 
acts.’? When one was reported to have flown 
through the air he said, ‘‘This will not conduce 
either to the conversion of the unconverted, or to 
the increase of the converted, but rather to those 
who have not been converted remaining uncon- 
verted, and to the turning back of those who have 
been, converted. . . . I command my disciples not 
to work miracles. . . . Go and hush up about your 
good works, and make a clean breast before the 
people of the sins you have committed, for that is 
the true miracle.’? Mohammed also disclaimed 
miracles, and discouraged the hunger for signs 
on the ground that they are powerless to convince 
—for a good enough reason, since in the Arabia 
of his day and earlier they were looked upon as 
les and sorcery, and not divine at all. God’s 
revelation to the Prophet was the true miracle, 
contained in the Koran.° 

It is well known, of course, that our Lord dis- 
couraged the search for ‘‘signs,’’ and refused to 
perform miracles on demand. ‘‘An evil and 
adulterous generation seeketh after a sign. . . 
Verily, I say unto you, there shall no sign be given 
unto this generation.’’* At the same time, our 


6Cf, J. A. MacCulloch, art. ‘‘Miracles’’ in Hneyc. Rel. and 
Ethics; R. Eucken, The Truth of Religion, p. 521; see also pp. 
223 and 548 ff. 


7 Mk. viii. 12; Mt. and Lk. add, apparently from Q, ‘‘except 
the sign of Jonah.’’ 
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Lord and his disciples are credited with working 
miracles, chiefly the healing of disease. Indeed, 
the presence of such narratives in all the evangelic 
and apostolic sources, the use made of them by 
enemies, the interpretation placed upon them by 
our Lord and by the Apostles, make it certain that 
the life of Jesus and the history of early Chris- 
tianity cannot be written with the miracles left 
out. But both our Lord and the authors of the 
Gospels distinguish these miracles, dunameis, 
‘“‘mighty works’’ or ‘‘powers,’’ ‘‘powers of the 
age to come’’ and proofs of the Spirit’s presence, 
v.e. evidence of the nearness of God’s Kingdom, 
from the sémeia ka terata, ‘‘signs and wonders,’’ 
that thrilled the populace and were provided by 
ordinary magicians and wonder-workers.® ‘‘Signs 
and wonders’’ were fairly abundant,and popular 
—indeed, popularity is certain to induce abun- 
dance, as we may see from certain pages of 
Josephus and the Talmud.® Once more, it is to be 
noted, we are dealing with the popular thought of 
the ages before the dawn of modern science. 
When our Lord replied to the Pharisees’ charge 
of collusion with Beelzebub, asking, ‘‘If I by 
Beelzebub cast out demons, by whom do your sons 
cast them out?’’ he was not implying that the dis- 

8 For dunamis see Mk. vi. 2, 5; ix. 39; Lk. x. 13; xix. 37; Ac. 
viii. 18; xix. 11 (Jn. does not use the word). For semeion see 
NMikcuyii Wleetie mexico ik xd el coe ACY 1101 OL ooasao > 
y. 12, ete. (Jn. uses semeion, usually in a good sense,—though see 
iv. 48; it is possible that different strands of tradition are to be 


distinguished in the Fourth Gospel, indicated in part by differ- 
ences in usage of words, of which this is one instance.) 


9See P. Fiebig, Jiidische Wundergeschichten des neutestament- 
lichen geitalters (Tubingen, Mohr, 1911). The texts appeared 
in Lietzmann’s series of Kleine Texte, 78-79. Cf. Josephus, Ant., 


IV, viii, 48; XIX, viii, 2; VIII, ii, 5, ete. 
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ciples of the Pharisees were unsuccessful in exor- 
cism, but just the opposite; it was the ordinary 
therapy of the days before scientific medicine and 
scientific psychology. And when he went on to 
maintain, with overwhelming logical acumen and 
prophetic power as well, that his exorcism of 
demons marked the inauguration of the divine 
Kingdom, ‘‘If I by the finger of God cast out 
demons, then is the Kingdom of God come upon 
you,’’ he was not claiming higher thaumaturgic 
powers or more successful medical skill; he was 
proclaiming a higher significance and value in 
what he did as the direct expression and evidence 
of the Messianic era now begun.*® In that sense, 
his ‘‘mighty works’’ were not miracles at all, not 
‘‘sions and wonders’’ designed to overcome and 
impress and dumbfound the spectators, but the 
natural and anticipated effects of the working of 
a new and real power, the power of the Spirit of 
God outpoured at the commencement of the Messi- 
anic age. For Jesus, the will of God was as real 
as gravitation and electricity are to us. He 
viewed from within what we, viewing from with- 
out, call the miraculous and extraordinary. Our 
supernatural was his natural, in a most real sense; 
otherwise he could never have drawn the clear 
distinction—which many a historian, theologian, 
and exegete has nevertheless failed to see 12—hbe- 


10 Mt. xii. 27 ff; Lk. xi. 19 ff (Q). Of course, his reply would 
be all the more pointed if, as is not improbable, the Pharisees 
recognised his success as contrasting most obviously with their 
failures. 

11 Cf. R. Otto, The Idea of the Holy, p. 176, and App. VII. 

12 Including, possibly, the author of Ae. ii. 22, where ‘‘ powers, 


wonders, and signs’’ are simply grouped together. There is ap- 
parent in the New Testament a gradual fading of this distine- 
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tween the ‘‘mighty works,’’ which were natural 
and real, and the ‘‘signs and wonders,’’ which 
were artificial, thaumaturgic, unreal, and for 
which he had simply no use. 

6. One final observation, before we come to 
grips with our subject: So far as I am aware, no 
satisfactory definition of miracle exists. If this 
is so, it renders the further definition of ‘‘the place 
of miracles in religion’’ somewhat variable and 
uncertain. However, this need not surprise us. 
Essentially, a miracle is definable only as that 
which produces a certain subjective state—an 
emotion of wonder. It is a miraculum, from the 
Latin verb mirarz; in Teutonic languages, a Wun- 
der. And wonder, as Bain and others have 
pointed out, is ‘‘founded on relativity.’’ It ‘‘con- 
tains surprises, attended with a new. and distinct 
effect, the effect of contemplating something that 
rises far above common experience, which elevates 
us with a feeling of superiority.’’** And reli- 
gious wonder is no doubt this self-same emotion 
qualified by a sense of the divine or supernatural 
origin of the phenomenon which gives it rise, a 
sense of an extraordinary value and meaning at- 
tached to the phenomenon, and an immediately 
personal contact, presence, or message which it 
evidences or conveys to the beholder or auditor 
of the phenomenon. In this sense Hobbes, follow- 
ing St. Thomas Aquinas, was perfectly right 


tion and a shifting of emphasis (its presence at the beginning 
suggests that it really comes from our Lord) to which Luke, the 
Gentile, seems to have contributed a good deal, and which reaches 
its climax in the Hellenistic Gospel of John. 


13 A, Bain, The Emotions and the Will, p. 85 ff, qu. by M. A. 
Canney in Encyc. Bib., 5351. 
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when he said that ‘‘the same thing may be a mira- 
cle to one and not to another.’’ ** 

It is when a definition is attempted of the ex- 
ternal object that gives rise to the emotion, when 
the psychological or subjective nature of the ex- 
perience is ignored and attention is concentrated 
on the objective phenomenon, and effort is made 
to correlate the extraordinary event with the rest 
of nature as we know it, that insoluble difficulties 
arise. I venture to express the wish that our psy- 
chology were as far advanced as our chemistry, 
physics, astronomy, and other sciences; and ad- 
vanced in positive terms, taking cognisance of 
‘‘spiritual’’? phenomena as well as psycho-physi- 
eal or purely physiological. I have the feeling 
that if our psychology were that far advanced, 
and were based upon a recognition of the genuine 
reality of spiritual states (which are exactly as 
real as chemical compounds, or the various 
weights and resistances of matter, or the masses 
and velocities of celestial bodies), then we might 
be in a position more accurately to define the term 
miracle in all its connotations and significances. 
Primary among these connotations is, of course, 
the bearing of an extraordinary event upon the 
emotions and wills of men. It cannot be a miracle 
unless it arouses wonder. 

In the history of the idea of miracle and of the 
attempted definition of the term, two names stand 
out conspicuously, St. Augustine and St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Both wrote before the dawn of modern 
science; but both wrote with an eye to all the facts 
and with the rich inheritance of classical philoso- 


14 Leviathan, xxxvii. 
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phy at their disposal. If one emphasised the Pla- 
tonic and the other the Aristotelian elements in 
this inheritance, it is nevertheless true that 
neither was so one-sided as to leave out altogether 
the contribution of the opposing school. To- 
gether, as expounders of the traditional or ortho- 
dox Christian view of the world, and stewards of 
the classical pre-Christian inheritance, they have 
done more to shape the modern Christian concep- 
tion of God, of Creation, of Providence, of Salva- 
tion, the Church and the Sacraments, the kalendar 
of Eschatology, than any others; and, incidentally, 
the conception of miracles. Of course, neither of 
them wrought in isolation. Augustine expressed 
convictions which he shared with other Fathers— 
many of his ideas are directly traceable to Origen; 
Aquinas was surrounded, anticipated, and suc- 
ceeded by a galaxy of profound and brilliant 
minds, whose history is the glory of the mediaeval 
Church. As one reads their still fascinating 
chapters, he is aware of a gigantic intellectual ef- 
fort to bring about unity of thought, to fit together 
and harmonise in one world-view, at once thor- 
oughly Christian, thoroughly rational, and thor- 
oughly scientific, the data of philosophy, Christian 
revelation and experience, the science of the times 
(more important in Aquinas than in Augustine), 
and the exigencies of the religious spirit—requir- 
enda anime. One is struck, too, by the modern- 
ness of what he reads; for example, Augustine 
defines miracle as ‘‘not that which is contrary to 
nature, but contrary to what we know of na- 
ture.’??> And Aquinas takes up the pune 


ee rs 
15 Portentum ergo fit non contra naturam, sed ae quan est 
nota natura, De Civ. Dei, XXI, viii. St. Augustine is discussing 
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where Augustine left it, where it had lain fallow 
for eight intervening centuries (save for the some- 
what tentative efforts of Anselm, Abelard, Hugh 


portents, alleged by the Roman historian Varro. ‘‘We say that 
all portents are contrary to nature; but they are not so. For how 
is that contrary to nature which happens by the will of God, since 
the will of so mighty a Creator is certainly the nature of each 
created thing?—rei cuiusque natura sit. A portent, therefore, 
happens not contrary to nature, but contrary to what we know 
as nature.’’? Augustine, therefore, cannot be quoted as favoring 
a definition of miracle as contra naturam. His full view is better 
expressed in a passage, full of echoes of Platonic teaching, where 
he says, ‘‘It is God Himself who has wrought all these miracles, 
great and small, in this world which I have mentioned, and in- 
comparably more which I have omitted, and who has enclosed 
these marvels in this world, itself the greatest miracle of all’’ 
(ibid., c. 9). The unity of the world is here presupposed, as also 
in an earlier section where the Christian miracles are set over 
against the (for argument’s sake) undisputed pagan marvels: 
‘<How much more able is God to do these things which to scep- 
tics are incredible ... He whose power surpasses all marvels, 
and whose wisdom in working, ordaining, and permitting is no 
less marvellous in its governance of all things than in its crea- 
tion of all’’ (¢. 6). St. Augustine is also aware of the inevitable 
psychological element in any satisfactory definition of miracle: 
‘*Hven the very things which are most commonly known as 
natural would not be less wonderful nor less effectual to excite 
surprise in all who helped them, if men were not accustomed to 
admire nothing but what is rare’’ (ibid., c. 8; ef. also De Utili- 
tate Credendi, 34, where he defines a miracle as ‘‘ whatever ap- 
pears that is difficult or unusual above the hope and power of 
them who wonder;’’ ef. also Cont. Faustum, xxvi, 3). The pas- 
sage reminds us of Emerson’s saying that if the stars appeared 
but once in a thousand years men would never cease to report the 
miracle. In another important passage he takes the view, akin 
to Origen’s, that miracles are designed to accredit divine author- 
ity to the minds of the foolish. Like the argument of a majority, 
the argument of miracles impresses the simple-minded; but ‘no 
one of these is necessary to the wise man; who denies it?’’ (De 
Util. Cred., 34). Nor is he the only Father or Christian philoso- 
pher to recognise in the heroic endurance of suffering and perse- 
cution, and the Christian virtues as a whole, evidences of the 
‘‘supernatural’’ which in no way involve the ‘‘miraculous’’ (as 
they do in the Lwes of the Saints and the early Christian 
apocrypha). Cf. ibid., ¢. 35, and the late Baron von Hiigel’s 
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of St. Victor, and one or two others **), and he de- 
fines miracle as something effected outside the 
order of created nature—preter ordinem totius 
nature create." Therefore God only can work 
miracles in His proper person, not angels or other 
created beings (which is the argument of the 
article we are quoting). It is not to be understood 
that Aquinas held miracles to be in violation of the 
natural order, as if Preter ordinem were equiva- 
lent to contra naturam.** He explicitly says else- 
where that ‘‘the things which God does beyond 
the order of nature are not contrary to nature’’— 
preter nature ordinem ... non sunt contra na- 
turam.*” 


profound and penetrating address on ‘‘Christiamity and the Su- 
pernatural’’ in Essays and Addresses on the Philosophy of Re- 
ligion (where see also p. 58). 


16I omit St. Gregory, whose Dialoguea and other works are 
full of material, but who added nothing to the theology of the 
subject. 


17 Summa Theol., I, i, 110, 4. 


18 I have this correction to suggest in re. p. 385 of J. C. Hard- 
wick’s able paper on ‘‘The Miraculous’’ in the September, 1924, 
Modern Churchman. See also C. F. Russell’s article, ‘‘The Nat- 
ural and the Supernatural,’’ which precedes it. 


19 8, c. Gent., III, 100. St. Thomas also clearly recognises 
what I have called the psychological factor in the definition of 
miracle: ‘‘Things that are done occasionally by divine power 
outside the usual established order of events (praeter ordinem 
communiter in rebus statutum) are commonly called miracles’’ 
(ibid., c. 101); and he proceeds, ‘‘We wonder when we see an 
effect and do not know the cause. And because one and the 
same cause is sometimes known to some and unknown to others, 
it happens that of the witnesses of the effect some wonder and 
some do not wonder; thus an astronomer does not wonder at 
seeing an eclipse of the sun, at which a person that is ignorant of 
astronomy cannot help wondering. An event is wonderful rela- 
tively to one man and not to another. The absolutely wonderful 
is that which has a cause absolutely hidden. This then is the 
meaning of the word ‘miracle,’ an event of itself full of wonder, 
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But the difficulty with this definition, the 
classical definition and defence of miracle, is that 
it is dualistic, perhaps even pluralistic. It as- 
sumes a dichotomy of the universe into the nat- 
ural and the supernatural; and as there is more 
than one province of the natural, so there may be 
various provinees of the supernatural (as Aquinas 
suggests in his discussions of the miraculous 
powers of angels and demons). The theory of 
nature assumed by Aquinas, as by the Arabian 
philosophers before him, is after all pretty much 
that of Spinoza—in, which nature is a mechanical, 
static system maintained by universal law, and 
God either loses all freedom, as in Spinoza, and 
ceases to be God in the true sense, or else asserts 
His freedom by overstepping the bounds of the 
natural order, supernaturally and miraculously. ”° 
This theory of nature falls in too readily with 
scientific materialism, which stresses the uni- 
formity of nature, but possessing neither 
Spinoza’s mysticism nor the Christian conception 
of the supernatural, simply omits the name and 
conception of God. It falls in too readily with 
the theory of nature of the eighteenth century 


not to this man or that man only. Now the cause absolutely 
hidden to every man is God, inasmuch as no man in this life can 
mentally grasp the essence of God. Those events then are prop- 
erly called miracles which happen by divine power beyond the or- 
der commonly observed in nature’’ (Rickaby’s tr., Of God and 
His Creatures, 1905, p. 264 ff; see also the very full Index III, s. v. 
Miraculum, in the last volume of the edition of the Summa Th. 
by Billuart, Drioux, and others—and the whole of S. Th. 
I, i, 105). There is much in both Augustine and Aquinas that 
reflects, if it is not directly or indirectly borrowed from, the 
teaching of Origen. cf. C. Bigg, Christian Platonists of Alea- 
andria, ce. VII. 


20 Spinoza, Tractatus Theol.-Pol., ¢. vi. 
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Deists—with God above and apart from nature, 
unable or unwilling to interfere, or doing so only 
for the purposes of revelation, salvation, or the 
authentication of prophecy (as-Butler held, in con- 
troverting them). In fact, the evidence we have 
to-day does not point in the direction of a fixed 
and changeless universe such as many earlier 
thinkers, Christians and sceptics, philosophers, 
and theologians, took for granted. We are not 
going back, of course, to the pre-scientific notion 
of the universe, according to which anything may 
possibly happen; for the universe that we know 
does have laws, not simply order and uniformity 
and habitual courses of action, but actual laws, as 
binding in Arcturus and Orion as on earth, and as 
valid a hundred million years ago and a hundred 
million years hence as to-day. Yet binding as are 
these laws the result is not a fixed and changeless, 
static universe, but one in constant change, de- 
velopment, and evolution. Creation is still in pro- 
cess all about us, proceeding by laws which we 
know something about, and yet producing new 
things all the while. There is no ‘‘super- 
natural,’’ in the sense that something enters ab 
extra or from above, from some region outside the 
natural order; whatever ‘‘supernatural’’ exists 
must be at least latent within the present cosmos. 
There is no ‘‘other world,’’ save in a symbolic or 
picturesque way of speaking. There is only one 
world; it is all one, and all related in one. The 
‘‘supernatural,’’ if it exists, must exist within the 
one universe of ‘‘natural’’ and ‘‘supernatural.’’ 
If, therefore, we are to have a satisfactory defini- 
tion of miracles, and one that will provide useful 
terms for our description of the place of miracles 
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in religion to-day, it must be sought in connection 
with this new yet ancient and inescapable concep- 
tion of the universe—of the universe as one, a 
unity; as real, living, psycho-physical; somehow 
made up of matter, energy, life, intelligence, in an 
ascending scale, and in no way separable into two 
—or any number—of ordinarily unrelated planes 
or spheres of existence. 

After making these observations, more numer- 
ous than I expected them to be, we are now ready 
to advance upon our main problem. For clear- 
ness, let me submit two propositions. 

1. First, Christianity cannot dispense with the 
supernatural; with the thing itself, I mean, not 
the term, which I have just criticised, or the view 
of the world which is in some degree an inference 
from the term. If there is nothing new in, Chris- 
tianity, or unique in Christ or in His teaching, 
nothing divine and not otherwise to be discovered 
and appropriated in His doctrine or ethics, His 
character or His career, nothing unique in the 
Christian Sacraments, then (as Bishop Butler 
said ** in another connection), ‘‘let [Christianity] 
in the name of God be given up.’’ If the world in 
which we live is a purely naturalistic system and 
nothing more, if Christianity is a purely natural- 
istic religion—an accretion of myths and tabus 
round the half-legendary name of an extraordi- 
nary but still rather obscure ancient Jew—then 
nothing remains for us but to find out as best we 
can what the universe is like, and live accordingly. 
That is the attitude we must take in a world, and 
with a religion, minus the ‘‘supernatural.’’ We 


21 Anal., II, v, ad fin. 
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in this generation are inclined, perhaps inevitably, 
more and more toward a ‘‘liberal’’ view of the- 
ology and religion; but from a religion that is 
‘‘liberal’’ and nothing more, that has no room for 
what has been called the ‘‘supernatural’’—Good 
Lord, deliver us! 

That is the first proposition. It is impossible 
for Christianity to dispense with the supernatural 
and remain Christianity, the historical and tradi- 
tional religion the world has known for almost 
twenty centuries. I consider that an important 
truth, and one which the history of Christianity, 
and indeed the history of religion generally, of 
the religious aspirations of humankind, uniquely 
satisfied by the religion of Christ, makes almost 
self-evident. 

2. The second proposition is this: Religious 
thought cannot longer postpone a new definition of 
the miraculous. If the healing miracles of the 
Gospels and of the early days of the Church—and 
of Mr. Hickson and other spiritual healers to-day 
—are perfectly natural results, under given con- 
ditions, of the power of God released by faith, 
then we have a clue to the meaning of the other 
Gospel miracles. It is only recently that Protes- 
tants in large numbers have been brought face to 
face with such phenomena and led at least occa- 
sionally, to acknowledge their reality. I can well 
remember hearing scoffs at ‘‘present-day mira- 
cles, so-called,’’ in my boyhood. It may be that 
still greater works shall be done, as our Lord is 
said to have predicted.” And as greater works 

22T do not mean to suggest that modern ‘‘miracles of heal- 


ing’’ are on a level with those of our Lord; certainly, however, 
they afford an analogy. Let me refer to a recent study of the 
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than these are accomplished, we may possibly 
come to recognise other miracles, even the ‘‘na- 
ture miracles,’’ as not altogether impossible— 
given the presence of sufficient spiritual power 
and the necessary attendant conditions of faith. 
I would point out, however, that every step by 
which anology approximates the narratives of the 
Gospels brings them more surely within the cate- 
gory of the ‘‘natural.’’ They were extraordinary, 
but not ‘‘supernatural’’ in the sense of opening 
gaps in the order and continuity of nature. 

For the continuity of nature is not the con- 
tinuity of:a closed system of mechanical laws. It 
is a living whole, as Plato held,” and living as we 
who share in it are living. Nothing in it is really 
dead and lifeless. Decay and dissolution are only 
phases of a slow process of metamorphosis which 
life itself produces, preparing the constituent 
physical elements for a new resurgence of living 
form. Nor is anything ‘‘supernatural,’’ in the 
narrow sense. If a thing takes place at all it is 
natural, it belongs within the sphere of the divine 
will and purpose back of nature; and certainly its 
effects are wholly related to the ‘‘natural’’—it is 
related forwards, and therefore presumably back- 
wards, to the rest of the scheme of natural causa- 
tion. As Augustine said, the will of God is the 
nature of things. A man’s bones are salt and 
lime, yet they grow; his flesh is an orderly ar- 
rangement of countless living cells; and his in- 


healing-miracles of the New Testament, Miracles and the New 
Psychology, by E. R. Micklem (Oxford, 1922). 


28 Cf. Timaeus, esp. 92. An interesting and suggestive popu- 
lar statement of the idea in modern terms is L. P. Jacks’ A 
Living Universe. 
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telligence—which of course might be viewed as an 
intrusion into this physical mechanism—his will 
(even more ‘‘intrusive’’), his thought and emo- 
tion and aspiration, his thirst for God, and his 
spirit, are still a part, the most living part, of him. 
Even so the unity and continuity of the universe 
are not broken or interrupted, rather are guar- 
anteed and maintained, by the living Will, Intelli- 
gence, and Love whose immanent indwelling is its 
life,* ‘‘in whom we live and move and have our 
being,’’ the Love that moves the sun in heaven and 
all the stars.’’ * 

To many persons, no doubt, this will seem like 
quibbling over terms, throwing dust in the air in 
order to becloud the real issue. I freely grant— 
indeed, I have tried to maintain—that it is largely 
a matter of terms. But I do not believe it is mere 
quibbling. There is something here, in this view 
of the universe as an ascending hierarchy of life, 
in which the ‘‘supernatural’’ is not only not alien 
but the very crown and summit, the supremely nat- 
ural, the ultimately real, and most significant part 
of nature, just as a man’s mind is the most sig- 
nificant and most real part of him, there is some- 


24Cf. J. R. Illingworth, Divine Immanence, ec. IV and V, 
where the author stresses the unity rather than the uniformity 
of nature; and the excellent art. on ‘‘Miracles’’ in #. RK. E., 
Vol. VIII, by J. A. MacCulloch, esp. §15; also the art. by A. E. 
Garvie on ‘‘Miracle’’ in Vol. XVIII of the new Britannica. The 
arts. on ‘‘Miracle(s)’’ in the late Jas. Hastings’ various Bible 
Dictionaries are to be commended to the student of the subject. 
I have ignored, in this paper, the suggestive philosophy of H. 
Bergson; one cannot appeal to it without facing fully the final 
deductions which he draws from his principles—for which space 
is lacking here. However, ef. ‘‘Bergsonism and Miracles’’ in 
Am. Jour. Th., Apr. 1917, by J. M. Meklin. 


25 Acts xvii. 28; Dante, Paradiso, 33. 
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thing here that tallies more closely with the es- 
sentially religious view of the universe than the 
old-fashioned dualism of natural and _ super- 
natural, the one a closed, unchangeable system of 
law, the other the sphere of freedom, purpose, 
divine personality. The ‘‘place of miracles in 
religion’’ remains then, as before; only, the mira- 
cles are no longer ‘‘supernatural’’ interruptions 
or invasions of a static order; for the order of 
nature is no longer viewed as static. The Incar- 
nation of Christ and His Resurrection are not 
miracles; as the Greek Fathers clearly saw, the 
Incarnation of the Logos was the most natural 
of events, the consummation of a process which 
began with creation, was continued in revelation 
(through the prophets, the Scriptures, Greek phil- 
osophy and ethics, the various religions of man- 
kind) and reached its climax in the appearance 
of Jesus of Nazareth, His character and teaching, 
His ministry and mighty works, His voluntary 
passion, resurrection, and ascension. We West- 
ern, mediaeval, and post-mediaeval Christians 
have unduly emphasised the miracle, by contrast- 
ing Jesus’ career with that of every other; but in 
doing so we have lost the sense of the unity of 
creation, of God with man, of the divine purpose 
with the slow evolution and gradual discipline of 
the human race, of Christ’s humanity with ours, 
of the ‘‘supernatural’’ with the natural. It is not 
the miraculous, the strange, the inexplicable in 
Christ that gives Him His meaning for us and for 
all mankind: it is something else, which, viewed 
fairly and rationally, is not so much miraculous as 
supremely natural. Life is the great miracle of 
this universe—life, intelligence, purpose, love. 
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We ordinarily assume that life is the most natural 
force that we know. But is it? Viewed from the 
geological and astronomical point of view, the 
origin of life is certainly ‘‘supernatural.’’ 
Viewed from the biological point of view, the 
emergence of intelligence certainly involves fac- 
tors more or less inexplicable and ‘‘super- 
natural.’’ Viewed from the standpoint of animal 
psychology, of physiological and behavioristic 
psychology, the emergence of the higher ethical 
motives in man is not altogether ‘‘natural.’’ It 
is only when we stand at the top of the scale and 
look downward that we see life and intelligence 
the key to all development, and ‘‘character man’s 
destiny,’’ as Aristotle said. Of Christ it was 
written, ‘‘In, Him was life, and the life was the 
light of men.’’ That comes nearer, I believe, to 
an adequate explanation of who Christ was and 
is than any category of miracle or supernatural. 
The terms lose meaning in the presence of Christ. 
As I said before, our supernatural is His natural: 
with Him all is perfectly natural. He has the 
newness and freshness of the creative Life of the 
universe. ‘‘He that sat on the throne said, Be- 
hold, I make all things new.’’ In the emergence 
of energy, in the creation of the elements, in the 
appearance of life, in the evolution of living forms, 
the emergence of human intelligence, of human 
character founded upon nobler motives than self- 
interest, in the Incarnation of Christ and the 
creation of the Church—in each successive act of 
this continuous process. He that sitteth on the 
throne from everlasting with infinite wisdom 
‘‘maketh all things new.’’ For each new force or 
power, or combination of forces, established in the 
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universe (as energy, life, intelligence) alters the 
whole of the world into which it enters. 
Heretofore, miracle has usually been defined in 
terms of natural law, or the breach of natural law, 
as occurring contra, or preter, or supra naturam. 
The emphasis has been placed almost wholly upon 
its external and objective quality, while the in- 
ward and subjective aspect of the miraculous— 
the very aspect that makes it what it is—has been 
relatively ignored. But no human being is in a 
position to define the full range and limits of ‘‘nat- 
ural law.’’ It is a mistake to assume that we know 
the full reach of ‘‘law’’ or the full capacities of 
‘‘nature’’—both of which still are, after all, pretty 
thoroughly hypothetical conceptions. I venture 
to believe that it would be far better to define 
miracle in terms of what we do know, rather than 
of what we do not know; of what we know directly 
and at first hand, viz., our own inner states or 
‘‘reactions’’ to experience. Suppose we say that 
a miracle is an unusual, unexplained, or inexplic- 
able occurrence which awakens within us a realisa- 
tion of the dwine power, wisdom, or beneficence. 
That may not be a complete and finally satisfac- 
tory definition, I realise. But I believe it is nearer 
the truth than any attempted definition of miracle 
in terms of ‘‘broken law’’ or ‘‘higher law’’ or 
‘‘law’’ in any sense. Our generation does not look 
upon nature as a system of law, in the sense of 
all eighteenth and much nineteenth century 
science; we look upon it as a system of life, ani- 
mation, purpose: Our point of view is not so 
much mechanical and mathematical as biological 
and even pyschological. We no longer speak of 
the ‘‘mechanism’’ of nature; but the old defini- 
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tions of miracle were in terms of mechanism. A 
definition in terms of life and consciousness is 
therefore inevitable; and even if the one just pro- 
posed is not satisfactory (as-I am not sure it will 
prove to be) it is nevertheless certain that sooner 
or later one somewhat like it will have to be 
adopted, at least by scientific theologians and 
thinking Christians. 

Of particular miracles we can only say that 
their place in religion to-day depends altogether 
upon the evidence in their favour. I do not at all 
assume that every miracle in the Bible or in the 
Gospels, or every ecclesiastical miracle, or every 
instance of an extraordinary occurrence that has 
somehow acquired a religious meaning or inter- 
pretation, is to be accepted without question, as 
guaranteed en bloc by the principle I have tried 
to set forth. I can conceive a religious value even 
in a fictitious miracle—as I conceive a moral and 
spiritual value in the Roman Catholic devotion 
to St. Mary. I can also conceive a religious value 
remaining in the New Testament and in the Chris- 
tian religion if all the miracles were removed. 
But, as Professor Fosdick has recently said, 
‘There are many miracles which I cannot help be- 
lieving.’’*® Only, if, as I believe, they really oc- 
curred, they are no longer miracles, thrust in from 
above or outside the universe we know, but real 
and vital items in the natural order, not produced 
from below any more than life is produced from 
below, or intelligence, or love, but springing forth 
from the divine purpose that rules all phenomena, 
the will of God that is the nature of things. 


26 The Modern Use of the Bible, p. 165. See the whole chap- 
ter, ‘‘Miracle and Law.’’ 
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What makes the religious miracle then? It is 
not the strangeness of it, the phenomenality, the 
unexpectedness or inexplicableness of it; it is the 
religious value, message, and meaning it ex- 
presses and conveys. Let me explain what I mean 
by an illustration, once used (for another pur- 
pose) by Father Tyrrell. 


Who cares, of all on board, what hand has 
kindled the lighthouse-lamp, save one per- 
chance who knows that it has been kindled 
by the loving hand of wife or mother, and who 
while others cry, ‘There it is!’ whispers in his 
heart, ‘She is there!’ Such is the different 
mind with which men view the world accord- 
ing as they have not or have learnt to read 
God’s presence everywhere. Dominus est— 
‘‘Tt is the Lord,’’ says the keen-sighted love 
of St. John. For as the sensual by a selective 
sympathy find sensuality in a thousand places 
where the pure-minded pass by untainted; or 
as the suspicious and resentful are quick, too 
quick, to detect an affront; so those whose 
eyes are sharpened by love find God lurking 
everywhere.” 


‘‘But,’’ I shall be told, ‘‘this has nothing to do 
with miracles.’?’ Hasn’t it, really? Do you sup- 
pose that the eye which never sees God in the 
natural world can detect Him supernaturally? 
That the heart which has never leaped up when 
the eyes beheld God present in the lower orders 
of His one Kingdom will flame for Him in the 
presence of a miracle? I cannot believe it. In 
what way are we to recognise the miracle? How 


27G. Tyrrell, Hard Sayings, p. 41 ff. 
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are we to perceive God, or hear His voice, or un- 
derstand His message, or sense the spiritual 
meaning of the sudden and striking phenomenon 
that like the burning bush turn aside our thoughts 
and in the midst of the inexplicable wonder sug- 
gests the presence of the divine? 

The place of miracles in religion is as witnesses 
to the presence and purpose of God; they are 
touches of the unseen world which is nevertheless 
all about us and perfectly real though invisible; 
not proofs, primarily, or portents, or thauma- 
turgic evidences of supernatural authority, but 
signs, sacraments, testimonia of the Holy Spirit 
to the reality of that spiritual universe of which 
the system of external nature is only the moving 
shadow, the flowing train, the outward garment 
of invisible Deity. There were pious men who 
saw our Lord’s healing of the sick, but saw no 
miracle, only ordinary exorcism, effected perhaps 
by the power of an evil arch-demon. But Jesus 
himself saw in them the coming of the Kingdom 
of Heaven, and sent back a message to John, ‘‘Go, 
tell him what you have seen and heard; the blind 
receive their sight, the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead are raised 
up, the poor have good tidings preached to them. 
And, blessed is he who shall find no occasion of 
stumbling in me.’’ And to his disciples he said, 
‘<Blessed are your eyes, for they see, and your 
ears, for they hear; for verily I say unto you that 
many prophets and righteous men have desired 
to see the things which ye see, and saw them not, 
and to hear the things that ye hear, and heard 
them not.’’** It is not every one who can see a 


28 Mt. xi. 4-6; Lk. vii. 22, 23 (Q); Mt. xiii. 16, 17; Lk. x. 23, 
24 (Q). 
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miracle. Some men can stare nature squarely in 
the face, and see only molecules and atoms 
wrought in adventitious forms by elemental 
energy. Some men can face the evidence for the 
Gospel miracles and see only a transcript of 
credulity, legend, superstition—nothing divine 
whatsoever about them. The quality of wonder, 
of religious awe, the sense of the holy * is lacking 
No talk about evidence will convince them, or 
theorising about natural and supernatural. The 
terms only add confusion. If there is a place for 
miracles in religion—and, as I believe, an indis- 
putable and permanent place— it is certainly true 
that there must be first of all a religion in which 
to find a place for miracles. They do not create 
faith. But it takes faith to say, with St. John, 
‘It.1s the Lord,’’ *° 


DISCUSSION 


Dr. Detanry. I wish to say just a word on this 
subject of miracles. Let us try to imagine that 
our Lord, during His earthly ministry, at some 
time when he was withdrawn from His Apostles 
for a time, on retreat on a mountain top, perhaps, 
had constructed an airplane. Suppose that he 
had arranged it exactly like one of our great air- 
planes to-day; had been able to secure the gasoline 
to put in the airplane, and had then embarked in 
it himself and made a flight from Jerusalem to 
Nazareth. If such a thing had been seen by His 
Apostles and by the people in that day, they would 
have said that that was a miracle, because it was 


29 Cf. R. Otto, The Idea of the Holy, pp. 65ff, 147ff. 
30 Jn. xxi. 7. 
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totally unknown to them. Nobody had ever done 
anything of the kind. Yet we can see, looking at 
it from our present point of view, that there 
would not have been in that action anything con- 
trary to the laws of nature, because we know that 
the airplane does work exactly in accordance with 
the laws of nature. It would, however, have been 
contrary to the laws of nature that were known 
at that time, and the miracle of it would not have 
been the fact that it was contrary to any natural 
law, but that our Lord himself, at that time, had 
done a thing so far in advance of its discovery by 
human ingenuity later on. 

Now, I am of the opinion that every one of 
those miracles could fall into very much the same 
category. I do not mean to say that the day will 
come when every one of the things that were done 
by our Lord, such as walking on the water, or 
turning water into wine, or feeding the multitude 
with a few small loaves and fishes, will be done 
by people who will have discovered certain still 
unknown laws and so become able to do them, but 
that it is conceivable that it might be so. There is 
no reason why it should not be so. There are in- 
numerable secrets of nature that we have not yet 
discovered, that will be discovered a century, or 
many centuries hence. Thousands of years from 
now, if the earth lasts so long, people will be do- 
ing things that you and I never dreamed could 
be done, just as we to-day are doing things that 
people thousands of years ago never dreamed 
could be done. 

So, I do not believe that there is any force in 
the ordinary scientific objection to miracles, on 
the ground that they are in contradiction to the 
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laws of nature. There is no contradiction to the 
laws of nature in a miracle; it is merely a contra- 
diction of the known laws of nature. 

I believe that some of the things that our Lord 
did which were looked upon as miracles, have been 
done by people in our own times; as, for example, 
some of the cases of healing through faith. I do 
not mean through our Lord’s faith, for our Lord 
had no faith. Our Lord never is spoken of in the 
Gospel as having faith. It would be a contradic- 
tion of terms to speak of his having faith. But 
the faith of the person who was to be healed. 
What man is there here to-day, in the ministry, 
who cannot tell of countless instances of people 
in his own parish, who have been cured of serious 
diseases, by the power of faith? So, those things 
—not all of them miracles of healing, but some of 
them—have been performed since then. 

It is conceivable that such a miracle as walking 
on the water might be explained somewhat on the 
same lines as we understand the miracles in the 
lives of some of the saints—what psychologists 
call ecstacy—instances of their being taken up 
from the earth into the clouds. 

The great thing is that He did it then, thereby 
showing that He was divine. And I believe that 
in the lives of the saints in the past, in the pres- 
ent, and in the future, wherever you will find 
miracles, you will find them because those men 
had in them the life of God—the spirit of God 
dwelling in them and enabling them to exercise 
certain powers which the natural man cannot ex- 
ercise. That is the chief value of the miracle to 
me—that there is the indication contained in them 
of the power of God working upon natural forces; 
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and I am supremely interested in the question as 
to whether the power of God dwelling to-day in 
the life of a consecrated man or woman can again 
perform miracles. I believe that if we cannot 
produce miracles in our Church to-day, it is a sign 
that there is something radically wrong with the 
practice of our religion. 

Mr. Stosxorr. We are becoming bewildered by 
this discussion because we have not defined the 
supernatural. A clear definition of the super- 
natural is that the supernatural is that which is 
above the whole created universe, including man. 
To God, of course, there is nothing supernatural, 
but to man there is something supernatural on the 
basis of this very convenient definition. And the 
plain man and woman, it seems to me, stand ready 
to agree that when Almighty God wills to in- 
tervene in His universe, and hold in suspense the 
operation of a lower law for the sake of teaching 
His children truth, no greater difficulty is encoun- 
tered than when I lift up this chair and suspend, 
for the moment, the results of the law of gravita- 
tion. 

So, God-Almighty suspends His laws when He 
desires to show us, through miracles of mercy and 
grace, through the feeding of the five thousand on 
the miraculously multiplied loaves, or the chang- 
ing of water into wine, His love for our souls, in 
the miraculous operations of His Son, and He 
makes there signs point us to that Blessed Sacra- 
ment where the bread becomes His Body and the 
wine becomes His Blood. 

We are all fair judges of this matter. It is not 
for the bishop or the priest or the expert to claim 
especial insight into the mystery. If I can sus- 
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pend the operation of the law of gravitation here, 
Almighty God can intervene similarly in the laws 
of His universe. The point that I would make is 
that the whole philosophy of miracles is centered 
in our Lord’s Divinity. He was conceived by the 
Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, and all 
miracles of the Old Testament lead up to Christ, 
just as all later miracles in the Church point back 
to Christ. Christ is the living miracle—God- 
made-man. 

The ‘‘rubble of Protestantism’’ has been re- 
ferred to from this platform, but our feet are not 
placed on rubble but on the firm rock of our Lord’s 
Deity and the Faith of the One, Holy, Catholic 
and Apostolic Church. The reason that I am a 
Christian in this Church of the living God, the 
pillar and ground of the truth, is that I desire to 
come to my Lord God with a living faith, and to 
make my confession before Him, ‘‘My God, I be- 
lieve in Thee and all Thy Church doth teach, be- 
cause Thou hast said it, and Thy word is true.’’ 

There is a man in this assembly this evening 
who believes that he was cured by the operation 
of God’s grace. He was at the point of death. 
This man wrote me a letter, the kind that it glad- 
dens the heart of a priest to receive. I went to 
him at the hospital, where the doctors had given 
him up. I received his confession, annointed him 
with the Holy Oil, and gave him the Blessed Sacra- 
ment; and God in His mercy raised him up. That 
is the testimony of the power of the living God, 
the grace of Jesus, God-made-man, through His 
Holy Church, indwelt by God the Holy Ghost. 
This is the victory that overcometh the world, 
even the Catholic Faith, the Christian religion. 
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Jesus, God-made-man is the source of grace and 
healing and of power. 

Mr. McFaypen. I have been very much struck 
by the various interpretations of the term ‘‘mira- 
cle’’ to which we have just listened, particularly 
by the definition propounded by Dean Grant; be- 
cause, as I see it, the question of definition is the 
kernel of the whole matter. 

The Church, in my opinion, has made a very 
curious strategic error, in that it has allowed it- 
self to fight the issue upon ground chosen by the 
enemy. It has in effect permitted David Hume to 
define the term ‘‘miracle’’ for it. For, in most 
controversies upon miracles both sides—the de- 
fenders of orthodoxy as well as their opponents— 
have tacitly assumed as the basis of discussion 
that a ‘‘miracle’’ is a ‘‘violation of the laws of 
nature.’? You have only to read Hume’s ‘‘Essay 
on Miracles’’ to see under what a tremendous dis- 
advantage the Church has placed herself in ac- 
cepting that definition. Hume’s argument in that 
famous essay is very difficult to refute. 

I propose that we enquire, not what modern 
controversialists, but what the New Testament, 
means by miracle. For the Christian Faith—of 
which a belief in the miraculous unquestionably 
forms a necessary part—is surely to be found 
rather in the New Testament than in our philoso- 
phisings. 

In Acts ii.22 we have by implication a definition 
of miracle. St. Peter in that passage speaks of 
the Lord as ‘‘a man approved of God among you 
by miracles and wonders and signs, which God 
did by him in the midst of you.’’ Again in the 
story of the healing of the man born blind in the 
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ninth chapter of St. John’s Gospel, the Pharisees, 
you will remember, urge the blind man to ‘‘give 
glory to God; for as for this man, we know that 
he is a sinner”’ (v.24). To which the blind man 
answers (v.31) ‘‘we know that God heareth not 
sinners; but if any man be a worshipper of God 
and do his will, him he heareth.’’? The conception 
of miracle underlying these two passages, and 
other passages in the Old and New Testaments 
which could easily be adduced if time permitted, 
is surely this. I am going to reduce it to a defini- 
tion which I submit for your consideration. By 
a miracle the Bible means, and we should mean, 
a wonderful (not an inexplicable—that is where I 
think the Dean’s definition is at fault) act of God 
performed in response to extraordinary obedience 
on the part of man. Christ’s miracles, these pas- 
sages imply, were acts of God evoked by our 
Lord’s faith and character. 

Is then the age of miracles past? By no means, 
if we understand miracle in this sense. When a 
man by careful attention to the laws of health 
grows to a green old age in full possession of his 
faculties, that is a miracle. When my students by 
virtue of hard work and careful thought grow (as 
one rejoices to see them grow from year to year) 
in intelligence and insight and breadth of sym- 
pathy, that is a miracle. Because no man can 
grow by his own power. No man, as our Lord 
points out, can ‘‘by taking thought add one cubit 
to his stature.’’ Our very thoughts come to us in 
large part without our own volition. Our lives 
are given us. We are in a world which God has 
given, with wisdom and strength and character 
which God has given us—in the main in accord- 
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ance with our deserts. Miracle in the New Testa- 
ment sense is not a violation but the fulfilment of 
divinely ordained natural law. 

What, then, are you gentlemen to say in your 
pulpits upon the question of nfiracles? I question 
very seriously whether much discussion of the 
very complicated historical, scientific, ontological, 
and other problems which are involved in the 
question of the historicity of our Lord’s miracles, 
is greatly demanded by us who sit in the pews. 
Rather, it seems to me, what is incumbent upon 
you in your sacred office is so to impress upon 
your hearers the reality of Him in whom we live 
and move and have our being that we shall find 
miracles in the common, ordinary occurrences of 
our everyday) lives. 

Dr. Barren. I want to express my great satis- 
faction, especially as a member of the Executive 
Committee, in the very thoughtful papers that 
have been, read to-night, and, indeed, in the many 
contributions that have been made during this 
Congress. One difficulty about the miracle is that 
men have so often put the emphasis in the wrong 
place. There is almost a craving which is natural 
to mankind, and is not dead yet—for something 
that is strange, that is beyond man’s knowledge 
and power, almost beyond his comprehension. 
Let me illustrate this from one of the sections of 
the Old Testament with which I am a little 
familiar. 

In Old Testament literature there is always 
found manifested, first, a tremendous belief in 
God; second, a hope of God’s doing something for 
the relief of existing conditions, which were not 
satisfactory. The basis of that belief was past ex- 
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perience, what God had done. I do not mean in 
every case, but the point of emphasis, the thing 
that stands out as their ground of confidence al- 
ways referred to as the one main event in the life 
of that people, was the deliverance from Egypt. 

In connection with that deliverance, it is inter- 
esting to notice certain preceding events—the 
turning of the River Nile into blood; the bringing 
of various pests, and all that sort of thing; the 
dividing of the water on the way from Egypt. If 
you study this literature, you now and again will 
find emphasised the way it occurred, but not often. 
The great emphasis is laid on the deliverance 
from Egypt, not on the way in which it was accom- 
plished, but on the great fact of deliverance. Of 
course, we have the picture given of the terrible 
oppression, the terrible sufferings that this peo- 
ple endured in Egypt; they were like all prisoners, 
anxious in some way or other to burst their chains. 
We know that when Moses was told that he was 
the one to bring them out of bondage, that he had 
been authorised by God to do so, he recognised 
that it was not to be an easy task. He asked, 
‘‘How am I going to prepare them to come?’’ 
Various means were used by him to prepare them. 
One thing that he never lost sight of in the pro- 
gress of that great work was the desperate situa- 
tion of the people, the consciousness that they 
were not ready to start the minute somebody said, 
‘‘Come, follow me, and I will show you a way 
out.’? Somehow he did get them out and did get 
them to see the thing through. 

The mercy of God, in revolutionising their sit- 
uation as a people, is the thing which made a deep 
and lasting impression upon them, not the plagues 
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in Egypt, and not the dividing of the water. From 
this one point of view, the dividing of the water 
was nothing. This is only an instance of how the 
same event will vary according to the different 
ways in which it is viewed. The popular record 
reveals Moses standing on the shore of the sea, 
waving the magic wand and seeing the water sepa- 
rate, so that his people could go through dry shod, 
with the dust flying. 

But we have another account; and that the 
earliest record. This account says that God made 
a wind to blow all night. That is a crucial point; 
but you may say, that only makes these accounts 
contradict each other. It might be said that this 
earlier story is ridiculous. I am sure the answer 
to that is easy: Is to clear a way for his people 
any less a work of God if it be done by the wind, 
than by the wand of magic? , 

Now, the thing that impresses many people as 
perhaps the most miraculous evidence of a special 
intervention of power, is to make a gap as wide 
as possible between the natural and the super- 
natural. I am glad that was corrected. There is, 
in a way, no such thing as the laws of nature. The 
laws of nature and the laws of God are one. God 
shows the respect in which He holds his own law 
by being faithful to it, and requiring us to be faith- 
ful to it. 

The great thing their descendants saw was God 
looking with compassion upon His suffering peo- 
ple in Egypt, and in His love bringing them de- 
liverance. In comparison, the mere way in which 
it was done is of no importance. 

I have even seen its like in my own life. More 
than a year ago an automobile and I got into a 
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collision, and I got the worst of it. If some one 
had come along as I was lying there, a pitiable 
wreck in the street, and said, ‘‘ Arise and walk,’’ 
and I had risen and walked home, everybody 
would have said it was a miracle. I did not look 
for deliverance to come that way. I went to the 
hospital, but I was supported and comforted dur- 
ing all the otherwise dreary days I would have 
spent in bed, and I am comforted now, with the 
deep conviction that the work of God is going on 
in me in the knitting of my bones and the healing 
of my bruises; an abiding faith that if it had not 
been for the working of God I should not have 
been able to walk another step in my life. 

It was not for me to say how God was to do this 
work, but only to know that He would do it in His 
own good way, and that I must bow my will to His. 
I do not know that I had any will apart from that. 
I only wanted God to do for me according to His 
own laws. It is better for me; it is better for the 
world, and it is better for every one that it should 
be so. 

The other day a student was massaging my leg, 
and my little four-year-old grand-daughter said, 
‘“What is making grandfather’s leg well?’’ The 
student said, ‘‘The doctor, your grandfather, and 
then God.’’ Well, he is young and he will get wis- 
dom as he grows older. But I should say, ‘‘Yes, 
the doctor had a place; a very minor place, but a 
real place. God would have healed the leg with- 
out a doctor, but it might not have been straight. 
I put it the other way, strictly speaking the credit 
should be given to God.’’ 

Let us try to get over this idea that we must 
tax our powers to the utmost before we can see 
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God, not only in these extraordinary things, but 
in all things. Were it not for the presence of the 
power of God not one of us could ever draw an- 
other breath. 
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THE HOLY COMMUNION: PROPOSED 
CHANGES IN THE OFFICE 


By Cuarztes L. Suarrery, D.D. 


| eee is no part of Prayer Book Revision 
which so deeply concerns us all as the various 
changes proposed in the supreme service of the 
Church, the Holy Communion. We rightly dread 
any change which is unnecessary; yet we desire 
any change which will more surely kindle the emo- 
tions and create the prayer of the heart. The one 
principle to which we are committed is that we 
shall not in any way alter the doctrine enshrined 
in the service, or even the doctrinal emphasis. 


I 


It may be useful if, at the beginning of our dis- 
cussion this morning, I rapidly review the changes 
which the General Convention of 1922 asks the 
Convention of 1925 to adopt, and so make part of 
the Prayer Book. 

The Lord’s Prayer at the opening of the serv- 
ice may be omitted. The Commandments, re- 
quired only once a month, may be read either in 
full or in a shortened form. A hymn or anthem 
may be sung between the Epistle and the Gospel. 
After the Gospel may be said, ‘‘Praise be to thee, 
O Christ.’’ The sentences at the Offertory are 
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Christ’s Church Militant is arranged in para- 
graphs, the last paragraph reading, 


And we also bless thy holy Name for all thy 
servants departed this life in thy faith and fear; 
beseeching thee to grant them continual growth in 
thy love and service, and to give us grace so to 
follow their good examples, that with them we may 
be partakers of thy heavenly kingdom. Grant 
this, O Father, for Jesus Christ’s sake, our only 
Mediator and Advocate. Amen. 


The longer Exhortation (Now required once a 
month) is required only on three specified Sun- 
day's in the year. The Lord’s Prayer is added to 
the Prayer of Consecration, and the Prayer of 
Humble Access is placed immediately before the 
Communion of Priest and People. Agnus Dei is 
printed after the Sentences of Administration, as 
one of the hymns permitted ‘‘in the Communion 
time.’’ 


II 


There is certainly nothing here which could dis- 
turb any one who suspects that the proposed re- 
vision will change doctrine or even its emphasis. 
Whether all the changes will add to the devotion 
of the worshippers is to me an open question, and 
there are others which are quite simple and would 
help more. 

For example, is it wise to insert new oppor- 
tunities for music, though these be optional? Al- 
most certainly, elaborate settings will prolong the 
service, and the organist, rather than the rector, 
will, in many cases, be the one to make the deci- 
sion. The service ought certainly to be as beauti- 
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ful as it can be made, but the Greek rule, ‘‘ Nothing 
too much,’’ is a high canon of beauty. And in a 
service of such intense feeling as the Holy Com- 
munion, brevity, with sufficient periods of silence, 
is necessary, unless we are to lapse into mechan- 
ism or numbness. 

One may be glad that the Prayer of Humble 
Access is removed from its present unfortunate 
place, breaking the ascent from the Sanctus to the 
Prayer of Consecration, and yet regret that, when 
changed, it again breaks the ascent between the 
Prayer of Consecration and the act of receiving 
the Sacrament. The instinct which would put all 
the penitential portions of the service together 
before Sursum Corda seems valid. Once having 
lifted up our hearts unto the Lord, we should, 
without misgivings, trust Him, till the service 
reaches the end of its climax. 


III 


With this said, I now ask your patience while I 
speak of three principles which seem to me in 
danger of being overlooked. 

1. The most important principle is that in the 
heart of the service, which is the Prayer of Con- 
secration, we secure sufficient brevity to keep the 
rapt attention of the listener. It is easier for the 
reader to keep his attention, because he has the 
aid of action. I am told, again and again, by de- 
vout laymen that the attention falters halfway 
through the prayer as we have it in our present 
American book. This, in spite of effort, leads to 
wandering thoughts or an unhappy vacancy. It 
may be due to our modern rush that we cannot 
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sustain the intensity of our concentration, but in 
any case it is a present fact, and for the sake of 
reverence must be reckoned with. The English 
Churchman has no such strain put upon him, for 
in the English book the prayer is short. It is use- 
less to include great thoughts if they so crowd one 
another that the heart does not take them into 
the only real worship that is possible. Our Lord 
certainly taught reality in prayer, and we must 
obey any means which will secure it. 

Our present suggested revision, by adding the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Prayer of Humble Access 
only adds to the difficulty. The strain put upon 
devout attention will, one fears, be increased to 
the breaking point, and true devotion will at some 
point, long before the end, cease. 

I suppose we in America all desire the Oblation 
and the Invocation included in the Prayer of Con- 
secration. Why, therefore, can we not close the 
prayer at the end of the Invocation, adding the 
words, ‘‘By whom and with whom, in the unity of 
the Holy Ghost, all honour and glory be unto thee, 
O Father Almighty, world without end. Amen.’’ 

In this case the concluding section of the Prayer 
of Consecration in our present office could be 
placed after the Thanksgiving, just before Gloria 
in Hxcelsis, as an, alternative to the Thanksgiving. 
A prayer so noble and beautiful as this can never 
be neglected. It is its own protection. 

I think I know and appreciate all the arguments 
for making the Lord’s Prayer part of the Prayer 
of Consecration. They are telling arguments; 
but the English revisers of 1552 were standing 
for a great ideal, when they placed the Reception 
of the Consecrated Elements immediately after 
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the words of Institution. The ministrant seems to 
fade, and Christ Himself is again among His dis- 
ciples, saying the words, and then at, once giving 
the outward pledges of His love, as in the upper 
room on the night before He died. By adding 
only the Oblation and the Invocation we should 
come fairly close to this ideal, and, besides, come 
within the bounds of a length of prayer which 
would maintain close attention. 

The Lord’s Prayer would then remain in its 
present place. The reasons for this are abundant 
and sound. 

The Prayer of Humble Access would wisely be 
earlier in the service, immediately before Sursum 
Corda, and would gain in every way if said aloud 
by all who intend to receive the Holy Communion. 

2. The second principle I lay stress upon is the 
fact that an alternative use, though only a permis- 
sion, is a part of the service. There may be no 
easy exchange of usage, by which one school of 
thought gains a desired use by setting it off 
against the use desired by another school, each 
intending to take advantage of its own liberty. 

First of all, the layman will have no voice in 
deciding which of the varied ‘‘uses’’ shall be 
adopted in his parish. Even the rector may find 
himself limited. Just as I was writing this part 
of my paper, a clergyman called upon me. He 
spoke of a certain ‘‘use,’’ not now part of the 
Communion office, as introduced by his organist 
who set great store by it. ‘‘The organist,’’ he 
said, ‘‘is a valuable man, and I let him do certain 
things of which neither I nor the Church approves, 
because so his temperament is kept even.’’ Again 
and again, I find that ardent choirmasters intro- 
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duce certain changes during the vacancy of a rec- 
torship, and then inform a new rector that this 
and that is ‘‘a parish custom.”’ 

Beyond all this, we must wish the office of Holy 
Communion to present a form of worship and 
doctrine ‘‘as this Church hath received the same.”’ 
Alternatives (when they suggest any thing more 
than occasional expansion or abbreviation) sug- 
gest, inevitably, indecision in the mind of the 
Church. Perhaps the best example of this is in 
the possible admission of Benedictus qui Venit 
immediately before the Prayer of Consecration. 
In the last General Convention the House of 
Bishops declined to sanction this particular per- 
missive use, and though one can only surmise the 
reasons of the silent voters who opposed it, some 
of the bishops were quite explicit. They thought 
that the introduction of the words just at this 
point in the service would give men the oppor- 
tunity to say that the Prayer Book approves a be- 
lief that, before this, Christ has been absent, and 
now, in a moment, by the Prayer of Consecration, 
He will become present. Whether such an in- 
terpretation were thought legitimate or not, these 
bishops objected to allowing the interpretation to 


1The following words from a competent theologian, the late 
John Wordsworth, Bishop of Salisbury, quoted in Watson’s Life, 
page 299ff, are significant: ‘‘Is it not sounder to interpret to- 
gether our Lord’s two great sayings, ‘Where two or three... 
there am I in the midst of them,’ and ‘Take, eat, this is My 
body which is for you,’ rather than so to press the second as to 
make the presence of which it speaks practically imply a previ- 
ous absence of our Lord, even though the condition laid down 
in the first saying has been for a long time abundantly fulfilled? 
And again, if you come to the comparison of the two, ‘There 
am I’ is a stronger promise as to the presence of our Lord’s 
‘soul and divinity’ than ‘This is My body.’ ’’ 
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be put into the service; they believed that we 
should be touching upon doctrine, which they con- 
sidered not part of Prayer Book revision. An 
alternative use would do this quite as distinctly 
as a mandatory use. 

There was also the expression of the conviction 
that any hymn inserted between the Sanctus and 
the Prayer of Consecration was an interruption in 
the upward sweep of the service. After a hymn 
of such transcendent praise as the Sanctus, any 
hymn immediately following seems an intrusion 
and an anticlimax. This consideration is impor- 
tant, for to go at once to the highest act of the 
service after the expression of the highest praise 
is a natural sequence. 

Besides this, too, the plea must be made that 
early Christian usage does not sanction the Bene- 
dictus qui Vemt at this place, but only just before 
the reception of the Holy Communion. It referred 
in that place to the approach of the Emperor, and 
later of all communicants. Were we to return 
therefore to the most ancient usage of this hymn, 
we should insert it as one of the hymns permissi- 
ble in ‘‘the Communion time,’’ side by side with 
Agnus Dei. ; 

3. The third principle I urge is the opportunity 
to shorten the service under certain conditions. 
The service can now be shortened for the sick in 
accordance with the following rubric: 


In the times of contagious sickness or dis- 
ease, or when extreme weakness renders it 
expedient, the following form shall suffice: 
The Confession and the Absolution; Lift up 
your hearts, ete., through the Sanctus; the 
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Prayer of Consecration, ending with these 
words, partakers of his most blessed Body 
Blood; The Communion; The Lord’s Prayer; 
The Blessing. 


The Holy Communion thus administered in a 
house is a valid Sacrament. There are occasions 
when it would be wise to permit in a church a serv- 
ice as short as this, or almost as short. On chief 
festivals, convalescents or others who are partial 
invalids, could come to the church for a service 
on the morning of the festival, and would much 
prefer it to a service in the home, provided the 
service were brief. In crowded cities where 
churches provide a weekday Communion at an 
early hour or at noon, busy workers could come 
to a service which would last (let us say) fifteen 
minutes, and would go on their way refreshed and 
strengthened. They would not come unprepared, 
for being people of religious devotion they would 
be preparing all through their journey or their 
work, as Brother Lawrence knew the Divine Pres- 
ence in his kitchen. 

No one would desire the service habitually 
shortened. Words so full of worship and help as 
the words of our English office, do not need to be 
hedged with rules to keep them in use. I can see 
no chance that either priest or people could allow 
curtailment at the main services on Sundays and 
feast days, but a definite direction could command 
the full service at such times. 
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IV 


By way of summary let me outline the Service 
as this paper would plead to have it on normal oc- 
casions: 


The Prayer for Purity. 

The Summary of the Law. 

The Shorter Kyrie. 

The Collect for the Day. 

The Epistle. 

Gloria Tibi. 

The Gospel. 

The Creed. 

The Offertory. 

The Prayer for Christ’s Church Militant. 

The Short Invitation. 

The Confession, Absolution, and:Comfortable 
Words. 

The Prayer of Humble Access (said by all). 

Sursum Corda. 

The Sanctus. 

The Prayer of Consecration (ending with the 
Invocation). 

The Communion. 

The Lord’s Prayer. 

The Thanksgiving or the Prayer omitted from 
the Prayer of Consecration. 

Gloria in Eacelsis. 

The Blessing. 

[with permission to use what the tentative 

Service adopted in 1922 would permit, and, 

on such occasions as might be indicated, to 

have a Service as brief as the minimum Serv- 

ice now authorised for the Sick. ] 
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In general, this plan would keep close to the 
Service upon which the Convention of 1925 will 
be asked to vote, the only change being a different 
arrangement of the parts now included in the 
Prayer of Consecration, whereby a_ shorter 
Prayer will be provided for that moment of deep 
devotion, in the interest of concentration and the 
lifting of the heart to God. 


THE HOLY COMMUNION: PROPOSED 
CHANGES IN THE OFFICE 


By Sevpen P. Deuany, D.D. 


HERE is no subject on which it is more help- 
ful to clarify our ideas, in the matter of the 
history of the Church, than on this subject of the 
Prayer Book. I think if we could all take a week 
to make a fresh study of the history of the Prayer 
Book from the year 1547 down to the present time, 
that we would find our ideas on the whole subject 
of Prayer revision considerably altered. And in 
making such a study of the history of the Prayer 
Book I would advise that you go to the very best 
and most recent historians dealing with the 
Church of England that you can find. It will not 
do to go to the old-fashioned partisan historians, 
who set forth an entirely one-sided view of the 
changes that took place at the time of the Refor- 
mation. You should rather go to work like the 
Cambridge Modern History, which gives you the 
very best results of modern historical scholarship 
on this stormy period of history. And I venture 
to say that if you would do that, you would find 
that your whole previous ideas about the Prayer 
Book and the necessity for its revision were con- 
siderably changed. I say that because it has been 
true in my own case. I have only recently made 
a re-reading of the period of English Church his- 
tory from the time of Henry VIII down, and my 
17] 
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views have been appreciably altered on the whole 
subject of Prayer Book revision. 

Now if I may put the situation before you as 
briefly as possible, I should like to use a parable. 

If you were to return home and find your house 
robbed of all your old family heirlooms, your fam- 
ily silver and china, and all your clothing, leav- 
ing you almost nothing except your own life— 
even though the kitchen floor had been freshly 
scrubbed and everything left in a tidy condition, 
and a watch which did not belong to you lay on 
the kitchen table—you would not feel fully repaid 
for the losses that you suffered because of the one 
or two small gains to which you would scarcely 
feel entitled. And if later, the police were able 
to restore to you your mother’s napkin ring, an 
old silver soup plate, one of your shoes and a 
silver picture frame, you would, of course, be 
deeply relieved that that much had been returned 
to you, but you would not be hilariously grateful. 

Now that is the way a good many of us feel 
about the proposed revisions in the Communion 
Office, for, as we read the history of the Church 
of England, we are compelled to believe that a 
good deal of burglar work took place at the time 
of the Reformation. Archbishop Cranmer, aided 
and abetted by Thomas Cromwell, or Thomas 
Cromwell, aided and abetted by Archbishop Cran- 
mer—whichever way you want to put it—stole 
some of the most priceless treasures from the 
Church. To be sure, they also stole a good deal 
of the Church’s property, the lands and buildings 
of the monasteries, for example. The nobility of 
England to-day is largely living on the lands that 
were stolen from the Church. But don’t make 
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any mistake about this point: the Reformation 
was a rich man’s reformation—it consisted of the 
plundering of the poor. 

And as far as our present subject is eeepc 
plunder did take from the péople, and from the 
Church, old priceless treasures which had come 
down from the early centuries of the Church’s his- 
tory. 

Cranmer was a politic person. He was not 
blunderer enough to try to take everything at 
once, he made several trips. With the First 
Prayer Book of Edward VI, he went as far as he 
could. And for the Second Prayer Book of Ed- 
ward VI—which, fortunately, never came into use 
in the Church of England—he stole almost every- 
thing that he had not taken on his first visit. In 
the First Prayer Book of Edward VI, he left a 
great many things that were of value to us. I 
might say that the translating of the Mass into 
English—which I suppose would compare to the 
forgetful burglar leaving his watch, or something 
of that kind—was, in my opinion, a very valuable 
change. And, although he took a great deal, he 
did leave in the main, what we call the Canon of 
the Mass, the great prayer which comes down 
from the fifth century of Western Christendom, 
and which is the very heart of the eucharistic 
service. 

That is the one thing that we never like to see 
tampered with, and the trouble with the Revision 
of 1552 was that it did tamper with it a great deal 
more. And all the revisions of the Prayer Book 
in England and this country since 1552 have given 
us back some of the stolen treasures in our liturgy. 

The present Prayer Book Revision Committee 
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makes certain further proposed changes, which 
are all in the same direction. While we feel deep 
approval, nevertheless I cannot honestly say that 
we are hilariously grateful, because we should 
like to have a great many more of the old, price- 
less treasures restored that have come down from 
the earliest ages of the Church. 

Now the proposed changes restore certain 
things. Bishop Slattery has outlined them. I 
will simply go over them briefly. I will not try to 
explain them; I will assume that you were pres- 
ent and heard his paper and so know what I mean. 
These are the proposed changes which restore to 
us some of the priceless liturgical treasures which 
were lost, which were taken from us bodily by 
theft. 

The ‘‘Our Father’’ and the Collect for Purity 
are put as a preparation, to be said at the foot of 
the altar. 

Part of each commandment is left out. We 
wish that all the Commandments might be left out. 
They do leave out the Ten Commandments except 
on one Sunday of the month. 

There is a permissive use of a hymn between 
the Epistle and the Gospel. 

Changes are made in the Epistles and Gospels, 
bringing them more in harmony. 

There is a permissive use of the ‘‘Praise be to 
Thee, O Christ,’’ after the Gospel. 

There is a permissive use of a bidding prayer, 
and a place is made for a bidding prayer just be- 
fore or just after the Prayer for the Church Mili- 
tant (whether before or after does not make any 
difference). 

There are added certain Prefaces, such as the 
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Preface for Epiphany and other holy days, and 
certain Collects. 

There is a place for the ‘‘Our Father’’ immedi- 
ately after the Prayer of Consecration. 

I agree with Bishop Slattery in what he said in 
regard to the Prayer of Humble Access, but what 
I should like to see done is to have the whole Or- 
der of the Communion put where it was formerly, 
after the Prayer of Consecration, to be used solely 
for those who come forward to receive Holy Com- 
munion, and not said for the whole congregation. 
That would include the Prayer of Humble Access 
and the General Confession, and afterward the 
Prayer of Thanksgiving. 

The inclusion of the Agnus Dei we would con- 
sider a great gain and for it we would be very 
thankful. 

The terms ‘‘priest’’ and ‘‘table’’ ‘are substi- 
tuted for the terms ‘‘minister’’ and ‘‘holy table.’’ 

Also, there is a correction of a printer’s error 
in the Gloria in Excelsis, namely, the repetition 
‘‘Thou that takest away the sins of the world, 
Have mercy upon us,’’ is left out. 

I am sorry that they did not replace what I sur- 
mise was also left out by a printer’s error; 
namely, the word ‘‘holy’’ in the Nicene Creed, 
‘‘the One Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church,’’ 
but, of course, that is not vital. 

Now, I am very glad indeed to have those 
things restored; most of them seem slight in them- 
selves, and because they are so slight I do not feel 
that I should dwell much upon them. I do wish, 
however, that we could have gone a little further ; 
perhaps some day we can. 

We have progressed a good bit from the Prayer 
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Book of 1552. Our present American Book, 
thanks to the additions that have been made from 
the Scottish Communion Office and from the Eng- 
lish, is a very much better book than the Prayer 
Book of 1552. 

As far as the length of the service is concerned, 
I sympathise a good deal with Bishop Slattery in 
the stand taken by him; but if he would let me 
have my way, I could give you a communion sery- 
ice that would take just twenty minutes, instead 
of a half hour, because certain things would be 
left out. You may be surprised, some of you, that 
people who believe as I do rather prefer to have 
the Nicene Creed left out on ordinary occasions, 
and used only on festival occasions. And the 
Gloria in Excelsis adds needlessly to the length of 
a service, as usually a hymn can take its place. 
And certainly the Ten Commandments should be 
omitted. They also take up a needless length of 
time. 

There is no reason why we should be taken back 
to the Mosaic Covenant; that is not necessary for 
Christian people, living in a state of grace. They 
do not need to be reminded of all those laws, such 
as for instance, to remember the Sabbath Day to 
keep it holy. Itis superflous to have the Ten Com- 
mandments recited to a Christian congregation 
to-day. So that various changes of that kind 
could be made that would very, much shorten the 
services. 

I think the reason attention lags is that the 
whole service is too long, not that the Prayer of 
Consecration has tired the members of the con- 
gregation, but because they have been fagged out 
beforehand; for this very often happens in many 
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of our parishes where they have Morning Prayer 
on Sunday mornings. In this case the congrega- 
tion is exhausted by the time for the sermon, es- 
pecially if they have been obliged to stand during 
the long singing of the Te Deum; whereas, if the 
sermon were preached where the Prayer Book 
places it, the congregation would not be tired out 
when the sermon is reached. You would then have 
only the first part of the service, the Epistle and 
Gospel, and so forth, and then the sermon. 

Now there is just one other point I wish to 
speak of in the two minutes I have left. We are 
extremely grateful for the proposals coming from 
Massachusetts which have been reported in the 
papers, which we are told it believes ought to be 
ratified in the coming General Convention. Al- 
though we are sometimes inclined to fear the 
Massachusetts Churchmen bringing gifts, I cer- 
tainly am very glad that they want the Benedictus 
restored and the service otherwise shortened. We 
should be grateful if this were done, because it 
would enable us to use what we call a ‘‘shortened 
Mass,’’ leaving out the ‘‘order of the communion,”’ 
at a late service when we know that there will be 
no communions. 

But we are not particularly pleased at the idea 
of leaving out the Prayer for the Church, which 
would be proposed in that shortening, because the 
Prayer for the Church is really a part of the old 
Canon. If the whole Office could be revised as we 
should like to have it done, the Prayer of Con- 
secration and the Prayer for the Church would 
be combined, and all necessary features would be 
retained. Thus you would have something like 
the ancient service that has come down from the 
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fifth century. The thing we object to is leaving 
out the Prayer for the Church, which is really one 
of the essential parts of the Liturgy. 

If you want to examine an excellent liturgy, 
which in my opinion goes far beyond ours in 
beauty, I would refer you to one compiled by the 
leading Congregational minister of London, Dr. 
William E. Orchard. JI am sorry that I have not 
read the liturgy of Dr. Guthrie, as I am sure that 
it is an improvement on ours; but I speak from 
knowledge in referring you to the one published 
by this Congregational minister of London, which 
he uses in his church for the divine service, the 
order for the Holy Communion. It does preserve 
all the richness that has come down to us from the 
ancient Church of early times, and it is that that 
I am pleading for. We should not let a Congre- 
gational minister get ahead of us by preparing 
something that is superior to our liturgy, and we 
should recover more of that which was injuriously 
and fraudulently taken from us by Cranmer and 
his henchmen at the time of the Reformation. 


DISCUSSION 


Dr. Nicnots. I want to plead for facts. When 
I was a young man, the strength of the Episcopal 
Church lay in the fact that wherever we went, we 
always had the same service. Now we don’t know 
what the officiating clergyman is going to give us. 
And I notice that the improvements that are made 
by law do not seem to be widely heeded in practice. 

Now, under the chairmanship of our esteemed 
President, we have been labouring for years on 
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the work of reforming the Prayer Book; and the 
changes proposed amount to very little. And the 
truth is that if the Prayer Book is changed, no- 
body will be satisfied; neither Dr. Delany, nor I 
nor any one else, and we shall go on having Morn- 
ing Prayer, the Litany, and the Ante-Communion, 
with Holy Communion on the first Sunday of the 
month. I prophesy that at the next General Con- 
vention nothing whatever that has already been 
tentatively passed, will be finally accepted, for 
somebody will come forward and pronounce 
anathema on Dr. Delany’s proposition, and there 
will be somebody else to pronounce anathema 
against my proposition. The truth is we shall go 
on doing just as we please. 

Now, I have a proposition to offer. Let all these 
wayward brethren, Delany, Nichols, and others, 
do just as they please, but let it be done by law. 
Let the old order that has been handed down to us 
stand. Let us go on having that normal standard 
in this Church of ours, in our prayer, as it has 
come to us, and then let some saint again like our 
Chairman devise a variation from these uses 
(such as Dr. Delany and Dr. Nichols like) which 
will be permissible under the sanction of the ordi- 
nary. In my judgment the one thing we want, is 
a splendid normal standard, and then a certain 
amount of latitude by law for us eccentric people. 

Bishop Hutss. I have not had time to elab- 
orate it in a parable as Dr. Delany did, but the 
thing that shaped itself in my mind as I was lis- 
tening to him was of a somewhat different fashion. 

My forefathers had a very beautiful portrait 
long ago of their Lord and Master. To do that 
portrait honour, beautiful silks and jewels were 
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from time to time hung upon it, and gradually it 
was so covered up with many beautiful things, 
that finally they concealed the portrait. All that 
could be seen were those splendid adornments that 
had been hung there to do it honour. Then came 
a time when some one discovered the fact that 
underneath those silks and jewels was a beautiful 
portrait of my Lord and Master, and the people 
began to take those things off, and presently the 
portarit appeared and we had what our ancestors 
had in the beginning, the beautiful original por- 
trait of our Lord and Master. Everything that 
had been put on had been put there to do Him 
honour, but gradually it had concealed His like- 
ness. Now that we have that original portrait 
once more, I never want it concealed again. 

I believe that whatever changes are made in the 
Holy Communion, we must keep that original por- 
trait in mind. Of course, the Church can add 
other things that are in keeping so long as the 
Lord is not concealed; and individuals in the 
Church, without being called eccentric, can add 
other things in keeping so long as they don’t tend 
to conceal the portrait again. 

Dr. Barren. I want to speak as simply as I can 
of one suggestion emphasised a good deal by Dr. 
Delany, and that is the erasure of the decalogue 
from the Holy Communion. If anything could 
ever be termed stupid, that is. We hear a good 
deal about the stupidity of the Government, but 
the Churches are not immune, they are also often 
stupid. I don’t think it would be so bad to make 
one change; namely, to forbid that the responses 
should ever be sung. If there is anything that 
drives devotion away, it is to hear that old Jewish 
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law read and then the wailing out by the choir of 
the responses. When we get to that point in our 
worship we want something next that will serve as 
preparation to obey the will of God, but we don’t 
find it in the decalogue. It has been referred to 
here very reverently as the Mosais Covenant, but 
I might say that the best scholars in the time of 
Moses would have been very much less familiar 
with the decalogue than the Christian people of 
the present time. The decalogue is something 
whose date of origin long followed the time of 
Moses. I think Moses was a very great man, and 
the decalogue was not the work of a very great 
man—the point that makes that very clear is the 
negative way in which the law is written. The 
decalogue tells you what you must not do—it be- 
gins with that, and does not anywhere get beyond 
that; for example, we are told at the very begin- 
ning what we must not worship, and when people 
come to Holy Communion their attention is called 
to that when it is read. Now if anything on earth 
is important, it is to tell the people what they must 
worship. There is a tendency to assume that wor- 
ship does not enter much in present day life, and 
if it is to serve as a corrective the great way to 
put it would be ‘‘Thou shalt worship the Lord thy 
God,’’ and it is the same way all through the deca- 
logue. And when people come to receive the 
Sacrament, if you are going to cite the law to 
them, you ought to cite some of the acts that peo- 
ple nowadays commit who break the law by mur- 
der, theft, or adultery. Those things are some- 
times done by professed Christians, but I do not 
think that even they are common offences. 
Jewish law never had the preéminent place in 
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Jewish life that it is given in Christian life. And 
I have often wondered why a place of such prom- 
inence has been given to it in the Christian 
Church. I think it is due to the fact that Church 
people felt they had to find something to empha- 
sise in the Bible. 

What we need to emphasise now, however, is 
the supreme thing in regard to God. The one way 
you can ever determine that is by the principle 
our Lord laid down: ‘‘By their fruits ye shall 
know them.”’ 

But these Christians of an earlier day took the 
decalogue which they found there in the Bible, 
and gave it a prominence that it never had before, 
said it was written with the Finger of God and 
therefore was absolutely valid. I don’t think that 
any of us believe that God ever engraved any law 
with His Finger on stone. Of course, if you once 
consent to put it in a figurative way, it can be 
made just as figurative as you like. And so my 
feeling is that we ought not to give the decalogue 
the preéminent place any longer, and I hope very 
much that a way will be found to leave it out of 
the Holy Communion. 

Mr. Jones. I am among those who value the 
service in our Church which has been made sacred 
by use through centuries, for its intrinsic worth 
and for its deep association, and I think we ought 
to be very careful how we shorten it. 

I once made a very careful study of the ancient 
liturgies of the Church. One thing that struck 
me about those ancient liturgies was the fact that 
they were so much longer than our own. In those 
days, there was a passion for the glorification, of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and those liturgies, in the 
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most dramatic way possible, (constructed, in some 
instances, upon the order of a Greek play, and not 
the monologue of a priest of a church), satisfied 
this craving to adore as could nothing else. As 
an evidence of that passion, the people who came 
into those old cathedrals to worship God, were in 
no hurry to get through and be off. 

Now I believe in shortening the service of 
Morning Prayer. I believe with Dr. Nichols that 
Morning Prayer is a much more suitable service 
at eleven o’clock on Sundays than to have the 
Communion every Sunday. 

And there were two introductions into the 
liturgy of the Church, which I value very highly, 
indeed. First, the Ten Commandments. Now I 
don’t care whether or not Moses was responsible 
for them, under God. They have become the com- 
mon possession of the religious world and the sub- 
stance of Christian morality. Say what you 
choose about the wording of such a Commandment 
as ‘‘Thou shalt not kill,’’ we must interpret it as 
our Lord interpreted it. Our Lord interpreted 
those Commandments as love to God and love to 
our neighbour. And I do think we should be re- 
minded in that definite way, that we are sinners 
in the sight of God. So many of us come flip- 
pantly into this service that we need to be re- 
minded of our condition. So whether these re- 
sponses are sung or said, I believe there is noth- 
ing more appropriate than to use them and say, 
‘“‘Lord, have merey upon us.’’ Those petitions 
are gems in the way of a brief statement of peni- 
tence and the earnest desire that God may influ- 
ence our hearts to consecrate themselves afresh. 

So much for the Ten Commandments. God for- 
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bid that they should ever be eliminated from our 
Communion service. 

Then the other element which I would mention 
that seems to me to belong to it is the Comfortable 
Words. There we have the Ten Commandments 
in their sterness, an we have, on the other hand, 
the sweet assurances that come to us in those Com- 
fortable Words. That is a feature of the service 
that we ought to value most highly. 

One thing more I wish to ask before I take my 
seat—I may be betraying my ignorance—but I 
have sometimes even thought I would write to the 
Committee about it—and that is, if something may 
not be done to provide a brief form for the re- 
consecration of the new bread and wine, when the 
original supply gives out in the midst of a service. 
It has always seemed to me unnecessary to re- 
peat the Consecration, and I should most earnestly 
request that some provision be made for a brief 
form for this purpose. 

Mr. Hutcuison. There are one or two Churches 
at which some of the changes approved by the last 
General Convention have been tried out. Our 
Bishop has been using the service with those 
changes included. 

A number of those interested came together to 
compare notes after this experience in their use 
and to make recommendations to our Diocesan 
Convention for its action upon them. It seemed 
to be the general opinion that a considerable im- 
provement had been achieved by lifting the Prayer 
of Humble Accession out of its present position, 
so that one goes from the ‘‘Holy, Holy, Holy”’ 
right to the opening words of the Prayer of Con- 
secration. 
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There was also—it is another slight matter—I 
notice a disposition to regard that little addition 
to the words of our Lord Jesus Christ which was 
made three years ago, as not an advantage. It 
seems to amount almost to a repetition of the two 
Commandments to insert an addition which uses 
almost the same words over again from St. John’s 
Gospel. 

I think that much can be said as to the result of 
the working of the changes generally. 

Mr. Coxz. I am sure that we have all listened 
with great pleasure to the opinions that we have 
heard expressed, and as there is such a unanimity 
of opinion in regard to what we want, I can see a 
change in the Prayer Book in the very near 
future. 


Questions Addressed by the Bishop of Missouri 
and others to the Chairman of the Commis- 
sion on the Revision of the Book of 
Common Prayer, and the Answers 


Bishop Jonnson. Will the changes be made at 
the next Convention? 

Bishop Statrery. Other changes than those 
tentatively adopted in 1922, must be passed by the 
two General Conventions of 1925 and 1928. 

The Prayer Book Commission, feeling that the 
command of the General Convention of 1922 was 
quite clear, is proceeding upon the supposition 
that the last new matter will be introduced at this 
coming Convention of 1925, and that the revised 
Prayer Book, so far as this present generation is 
concerned, will be completed in 1928. 

One of the questions coming up all the time is: 
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Should we buy Prayer Books now, or should we 
wait for the revision? The Prayer Book will be 
revised, in all probability, in 1928. 

Bishop Jounson. Will any new matter be al- 
lowed to come from the floor? 

Bishop Suarrery. Yes; that is quite certain. 

Bishop Jounson. That might delay matters in- 
definitely. 

Bishop Suatrery. I don’t believe the Conven- 
tion will allow very much to come from the floor. 
What will happen probably, is that any one mak- 
ing a suggestion from the floor will have his mo- 
tion referred to the Prayer Book Commission, or 
else to the Prayer Book Committee, which is an- 
other body of the General Convention. In one of 
these bodies it will be gone over, and if the sug- 
gestion seems important, it will be taken up; 
otherwise it will be dropped. 

In the last Convention, many suggestions were 
made that could be answered by the Commission; 
and so as we were steering the matter through the 
Convention, we asked that the members of the 
Convention first make their suggestion to some 
member of the Commission. A great deal was 
saved in that way; for often we could explain that 
the suggestion had already been proposed, per- 
haps even endorsed in a previous Convention. 

Bishop Jounson. The speaker from Newark 
mentioned that strange addition to the summary 
of the Law. What was the purpose or the mind 
of the Commission in introducing that? I don’t 
think anything was gained. I think, as he said, it 
is Just a repetition, and destroys the beauty of the 
service. 

Bishop Stattrery, As I remember, the Commis- 
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sion did not propose this addition. I think it was 
introduced in the meeting of the House of Bishops 
before the Convention. 

Bishop Jounson. Are we to expect now that 
the General Convention will give us authorita- 
tively at the close of the October session, a certain 
revised portion of the Prayer Book as completed, 
in addition to that given us three years ago? 

Bishop Suattery. Exactly so. 

Bishop Huusz. Will the Commission bring in 
any new changes in the Office of the Holy Com- 
munion? 

Bishop Starrery. The Commission will bring 
in new material on services which have not yet 
been touched by the General Convention. 

In the Services which have already been re- 
vised by the Convention, the Commission will 
bring in only such recommendations as have the 
unanimous approval of the Commission. The 
Commission is a varied body, so if there is any- 
thing which the Commission agrees upon by a 
unanimous vote, I am quite sure that the General 
Convention will accept it. For instance, some of 
the rubrics in the Baptismal Service, as_ it 
passed through the two Houses became misplaced ; 
obviously the Commission will ask the Convention 
to put these rubrics where they belong. Again, 
the usage of such words as ‘‘holy table’’ and 
‘‘priest’’ in the Holy Communion is simply made 
uniform. These words are already in the Office, 
and in order to give unity to the Service the same 
words were always used. It is simply a question 
of good literary usage, to make the various refer- 
ences to the same object or person conform. That 
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is the sort of thing which the Commission feels 
at liberty to put into a service already considered. 

Of course, incidentally, as Bishop Johnson has 
said, any details which pass two Conventions be- 
come a part of the Prayer Book, immediately. 

Dr. Detany. I should like to ask the Chairman 
of the Prayer Book Commission a question: Has 
there been any suggestion, and if so, is it possible 
that it may ever be acted on, to permit, as they 
are doing in Hngland, two or more alternative 
uses, so that every parish may use the one it pre- 
fers? 

Bishop Suatrery. That question has come be- 
fore the Commission, but I think that it has not 
found its way to approve such a variety of usage. 
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EXTRA-RUBRICAL AND NON-RUBRICAL 
PRACTICES 


By J. H. Ranpoupx Ray, D.D. 


| eels back over the history of the Church, 
we find the development of devotional serv- 
ices to be one of gradual growth, almost all of 
them being at first what we would call extra- 
liturgical. It it hard for us to realise to-day in 
the midst of our beautifully developed liturgical 
services that originally the service of the Holy 
Eucharist consisted, so far as we know, of a hymn, 
the Words of Institution, and the Lord’s Prayer. 
It is, indeed, a far cry from St. Justin Martyr’s 
description of this great service in his day 
(A.D.152) to the stately service of our Book of 
Common Prayer, the Roman Mass, or the Divine 
Liturgy of the Eastern Orthodox Church. ‘To 
quote St. Justin: 


Bread and a cup of wine mingled with 
water are brought to the president of the 
brethren, and he taking them gives praise and 
glory to the Father of the universe, through 
the name of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, 
and offers thanks at considerable length... . 
And when the president has given thanks, and 
all the people have expressed their assent, 
those who are called by us deacons give each 
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of those present the bread and wine mixed 
with water, over which the thanksgiving was 
pronounced, and they carry away a portion 
to those who are not present. And this food 
is called among us the Eucharist. 


The development of the Holy Eucharist and 
other devotional services of the Church did not 
originate with the high authorities, but with the 
people, as various forms, devotions, and prayers 
with their accompanying ritual were found to be 
of use and spiritual benefit. They were adopted 
by devout people, themselves, who having from 
experience found them useful would not be gain- 
said. No service could be enforced, fully devel- 
oped, and grown—like Minerva from Jupiter’s 
head—by legislative authority. Such a thing 
would be unthinkable. Such a service would be 
of no use to people; it would be a novelty, an in- 
novation, destroying spirituality rather than in- 
creasing it. Every practice must first be tested 
by actual use. In studying the history of the 
Church I think every one must admit this princi- 
ple as an historical fact. Bishop Gore is quoted 
to have said some years ago that ‘‘no reforms 
can be procured except as a result of organised 
pressure from the mass of practicing Christians.’ 
As, for example, the provision in the revised 
Prayer Book for prayers for the dead is the out- 
come of the plan of no one person or compara- 
tively small group of persons, but is the response 
to the surging pressure from the hearts of innum- 
erable Church-people who have learned to pray 
for those whom they ‘‘have loved long since and 
Jost awhile.’’? Looking around us in the Episco- 
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pal Church to-day we find ourselves wholly com- 
mitted to this principle, in actual practice. Al- 
most every parish in the land has, at some time or 
another, services that are not directly authorised 
by our Book of Common Prayer, adapting them to 
their special needs and purposes from both 
Protestant and Catholic sources. Take, for exam- 
ple, the very popular Good Friday devotion of 
‘““The Three Hours,’’ now more common in our 
Churches than in those of the Roman Catholics; 
the still more popular noonday preaching serv- 
ices of Lent; the preaching of missions, the hold- 
ing of retreats, the Service of Lights at Epiphany 
and other seasons; prayer-meetings, healing serv- 
ices, Church pageants, symbolic services, requiems 
for the dead, patriotic services, and numerous 
other expressions of devotion to which we cling 
with persistence. Some of them are Protestant; 
some of them are Roman; all of them are innova- 
tions from the point of view of our Prayer Book. 
Most of us look upon them with pride, as proving 
the Catholicity of our Communion and its adapa- 
bility to the needs of all people everywhere, 
evidencing that the Church is no dead body but a 
living organism, capable of providing healing and 
refreshment for all souls. It would be unlike the 
spirit of the twentieth century to deny that we are 
capable of expansion, that we cannot meet the de- 
mands of those who are eager to find spiritual 
connection with the Eternal Spirit in Whom we 
live and move and have our being. 

Are we, as a Church, to admit this great princi- 
ple in all departments of our worship, save only 
in that which is the chief act of worship, the Sacra- 
ment of the Altar? I take it that we are all 
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agreed that the Hucharist is the centre of the 
Church’s religious life. And, I further take it 
for granted that the object of the Church’s wor- 
ship is to bring every soul into contact with God, 
to break through the material shell that en- 
velopes us and connect the finite with the Infinite, 
the unit with the Universal; to make men know the 
oneness of the God within them with Him Who is 
the Source of our being. There are those who find 
such communion in, nature, in music and in art, 
and satisfy thereby, in some degree at least, the 
hunger of their souls. Others there are, who gain 
this contact in God’s great silences. However, as 
Christians we must take the stand that God’s full- 
est and, therefore, most satisfying revelation of 
Himself to man is made through Jesus Christ. 
How can man respond to this revelation? By love 
and worship, his highest attributes. And, prac- 
tically all types of Churchmen are agreed that the 
Holy Communion is the central act of the Church’s 
corporate worship. 

Modern psychology is showing us the great 
value of the use of suggestion in the presentation 
of fundamental truths and the importance of the 
creation of a proper atmosphere in medical 
science, in art, and in the teaching of the young. 
We are inclined to plume ourselves upon all this 
as something very new. From her earliest days 
the Church has known the great value of these 
means of contact and has built up her worship 
with acts of symbolic ritual and the use of incense, 
lights, colour, and music to create the atmosphere 
in which man’s spiritual powers can be developed. 
She has never lost sight of the object of her wor- 
ship in the means that she uses. She attracts us 
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by these means and under their influence we find 
that for which we have been seeking and know that 
God is there. The contact is made; the soul is at 
rest and we cease from arguments. It matters lit- 
tle to us whether the service of Benediction or 
Adoration is used in the Roman Catholic Church 
down the street or had their beginning in the Mid- 
dle Ages. Experience does away with all preju- 
dice. 

Apropos of this, a Unitarian, several weeks ago, 
met a Churchwoman and said to her: ‘‘I have 
been attending recently a service in which I have 
become fully! conscious of communion with God.’’ 
To the Churchwoman’s surprise she continued: 
‘It is the four o’clock service at ‘The Little 
Church Around the Corner.’ ’’ The next Sunday 
afternoon this woman was further surprised to 
find that the service is one of Adoration to our 
Lord in the Blessed Sacrament, something against 
which she had had a prejudice. The Churchwoman 
is now a regular attendant at the Church of the 
Transfiguration. We have there what is, I sup- 
pose, an extra-liturgical service of the Blessed 
Sacrament, and is what is commonly called Adora- 
tion. It is very simple; the Sacrament is in the 
Tabernacle, three hymns of devotion are sung 
with a period of silence between each hymn, the 
officiant wears a cope, there are many lights, the 
music is subdued and devotional in tone, the con- 
gregation is kneeling. Everything is done to give 
the atmosphere of the reality of God’s immediate 
Presence. The Sacrament is not taken from the 
Tabernacle, the priest gives the blessing, and then 
there is a final period of silence. There is no ser- 
mon at this service, nothing to attract but an act 
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of worship, that worship made as beautiful as 
possible. Sunday after Sunday the church is 
filled. Another service that is in use at The 
Transfiguration is the Procession of the Blessed 
Sacrament to the Repository on Maundy Thurs- 
day. This is followed by an unbroken act of wor- 
ship offered by those who come voluntarily 
throughout the day to pray in the sacred Presence. 
I have thought it of importance to mention these 
services at this particular church because of the 
fact that it is visited and used by thousands of 
people of every shade of religious belief and from 
every walk of life, many of them searching for an 
unknown God. For example, a young actor, born 
of a Jewish mother and an unbelieving father, a 
young man of superior intelligence but lacking 
religious instruction, had a vital problem to 
solve and timidly asked if he might go into the 
Chapel where the sanctuary light glows, as he felt 
that there he might find his solution. 

We have been a parish known for seventy-five 
years for extra-liturgical services of many vari- 
eties, and we have found through experience that 
the extra-liturgical use of the Sacrament of the 
Altar has been the most successful way of bring- 
ing comfort to tired souls. While we have never 
had the full service of Benediction I know that in 
the parishes where it is used that it has proven 
an unlimited blessing, filling churches where elo- 
quent sermons have failed. Admitting that these 
services are innovations in the Episcopal Church, 
are we justified in denying the principle of de- 
velopment in the central and chief service of the 
Church while admitting the advisability and wis- 
dom of it in all other fields of our religious en- 
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deavour? Can we not profit by the experience of 
millions of Christians and share with them our 
Catholic heritage? The only way to ascertain the 
spiritual value of such services is to try them. 
Arguments are futile and doctrinal statements 
earry us only a part of the way. We are not ask- 
ing that such services as Adoration and Benedic- 
tion be forced by authority upon any parish or 
people who do not want them. We are only mak- 
ing a plea that a permissive use be set out in our 
formularies so that those of us who, from experi- 
ence, have come very close to our Lord in them 
may be allowed to use them without being thought 
of as Romanisers or innovators. In such a per- 
missive use many who do not know of these 
privileges within our Church would have placed 
before them, a service that thousands have used 
and found to be of great spiritual value. 

I close this paper as I began it with the assump- 
tion that we, as Christians, are seeking every 
means, both old and new, to bring men into con- 
tact with God, that they may in their own experi- 
ence find a practical religion. 
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EXTRA-RUBRICAL AND NON-RUBRICAL 
PRACTICES 


By Fioyp W. Tomxrns, D.D. 


i: approaching a subject which has to do with 
rubrics and personal practices, I cannot but 
feel that first of all we must put ourselves into the 
spirit of the Service itself. Obedience to the let- 
ter or the spirit of the rubrics can mean little un- 
less we are so held, devotionally, by the Sacra- 
ment itself that our thoughts are carried away 
from the merely mechanical, while we are doing 
what Christ asked us to do in Memory of Him and 
as a Memorial to God the Father. I wish, there- 
fore, first of all, to speak of the Service itself, in 
order that we may be ready to approach the dis- 
cussion. with the proper feeling of reverence and 
devotion. 

Rev. John Watson (Ian Maclaren) has written 
a charming little book entitled The Upper Room, 
in which he describes the events which took place 
the night before Christ died, and particularly the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper. It is a helpful, 
devotional book and makes very real the whole 
story as told by the Gospel writers. Indeed, to the 
Christian the events of that night in the upper 
room, which is supposed to have been in the house 
of John-Mark, are the most comforting and in- 
spiring of all the human experiences of the 
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Master. It was their last night together. Here 
were assembled the twelve Apostles, even includ- 
ing Judas Iscariot for a while; together they cele- 
brated the Passover, made so significant because 
that great feast, in memory of the redemption 
granted to the Israelites in Egypt when the first- 
born of all the Egyptians died, after many cen- 
turies was to be fulfilled on the next day when the 
Lamb of God died on Calvary to save us all. 
There the Lord spoke the blessed words given by 
St. John, (Chapters xiv-xvii) and there He insti- 
tuted the Sacrament which has been so dear to 
Christians for nineteen centuries. 

Perhaps it was to be expected, human nature 
being what it is, that this Service which Christ 
asked the Apostles, and all Christians through 
them, to observe, should be variously considered, 
and in some cases exaggerated, through the cen- 
turies. And yet, in spite of all these differences 
of administration and in spite of painful theo- 
logical discussions, it is most comforting to re- 
member that always for nineteen hundred years 
the Lord’s command has been obeyed. In many 
ways which we, perhaps, cannot follow; in many 
very simple and plain buildings; in the catacombs 
of Rome secretly, and in the open air, in great 
cathedrals with glowing lights and in humble cot- 
tages in valleys or on mountain tops—thank God, 
this dear Service ‘‘in memory’’ of Jesus Christ, 
a Memorial before God, has been observed all 
through the years. And soit has become the great 
Feast of Unity in spite of everything that has 
divided God’s children. We are all one in Him! 
Disagreeing with one another, involved in sharp 
contests and bitter animosities, falling into one 
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heresy after another, differing even in the great 
foundation principles of the ‘‘Faith once delivered 
to the saints,’’ we who believe in Jesus Christ as 
our Saviour are yet held in loyalty to Him by this 
‘‘Lord’s Supper.’’ It almost seems as if the 
Master, knowing our human weakness, gave this 
dear Service as a means whereby we should be 
held together as Christians even without our 
realising it. I confess that every time I come to — 
the Lord’s Table for the Holy Communion I am 
comforted by this fact, that all who love Jesus 
Christ are here drawn together in a bond of unity 
which can never be broken. May it not be con- 
sidered as an assurance that some day our Lord’s 
Prayer, uttered in this very ‘‘upper room’’— 
‘‘that they all may be one’’—will find fulfillment? 
I love those words of Colonel William H. Turton, 
written in 1881, for they breathe the desire which 
Jesus Christ expressed and which we believe is 
still His loving admonition, that all who love and 
trust Him should be united in spiritual com- 
munion: 


For all Thy church, O Lord, we intercede; 
Make Thou our sad divisions soon to cease ; 
Draw us the nearer each to each, we plead, 
By drawing all to Thee, O Prince of Peace: 
Thus may we all one Bread, one Body be, 
Through this blest Sacrament of Unity. 


Christ wished to be remembered, because He 
knew that only as we remembered Him could we 
be guided by a knowledge of His love and share in 
His work. It is so with us in our common life; 
only as we remember each other when we are 
parted can we realise the joys of friendship and 
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still help one another. The dearest thing in hu- 
man life is the giving of a memorial to a church 
or an institution for some one whom God has 
called to Himself, and even our monuments in 
cemeteries are the expression of a friendship 
which death cannot sever. How much more must 
this be true in our Christian life! To remember 
the Saviour is to rest in the blessedness of His 
_ salvation and to know that He is still our Com- 
panion and Friend though we cannot see Him. 
Our churches, our worship, and our creed all tes- 
tify to our faith in Him. But this Lord’s Supper 
is a closer act of remembrance because it brings 
before us at once His death on Calvary and His 
resurrection from death. The mystery of His 
own words, when He called the Bread His ‘‘ Body”’ 
and the Wine His ‘‘Blood,’’ only makes more real 
the fact that He gave His life for us and that we 
are saved by His blessed sacrifice. How near we 
feel Him to be when we do as He asked! How we 
have here a pledge that our sins are washed away! 
And though nineteen hundred years have passed, 
how we are carried back to that ‘‘Upper Room’’ 
and feel as if we were there with Peter and James 
and John and the rest, and that we are included 
as guests in His loving Feast! The very expres- 
sion, ‘‘The Lord’s Supper,’’ touches us, and we 
think how at last we shall be admitted, by His 
mercy, to sup with Him and He with us in His and 
our Heavenly Home. 


A MEMORIAL 


The Lord’s Supper is a memorial, that is, a peti- 
tion to God by which we plead for eternal life 
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through Him Who died for us. So Isaiah, proph- 
esying perhaps this very Service, wrote: ‘‘When 
thou shalt make His soul an offering for sin— 
He shall see of the travail of His soul and shall be 
satisfied.’’ That is why we end our prayers so 
often ‘‘through Jesus Christ our Lord.’’ And St. 
Paul tells us that ‘‘as often as ye shall eat this 
bread and drink this cup ye do show the Lord’s 
death till He come.’’ And this makes our Com- 
munion an act of wonderful faith and assurance. 
We obey our Lord’s command, and in so doing we 
declare our faith in His redeeming blood and our 
sure belief that He will come again and receive 
us unto Himself. The Lord’s Supper thus be- 
comes a new bond of union between ourselves and 
God. We remember our Master, His life and 
death and resurrection and ascension, and we 
plead these great and wonderful mercies before 
the Eternal God. What an approach to God that 
is! We are sinful, and how can we call God ‘‘our 
Father’’ when we are so unworthy? Then we re- 
member Jesus Christ and what He did for us on 
the Cross, and how He asked us to ‘‘do this in 
memory’’ of Him; and as we plead His death and 
so prove our love and faith, the dear Father opens 
His arms in divine gladness because of His love 
for His Son and because of His love for us, and 
because we believe in His Son. We must not 
think that we have to plead with God as if He 
were unwilling to receive us. God is always 
ready. But He has placed Jesus Christ as a Medi- 
ator between us and Himself that we might be 
clothed in the garment of His righteousness and 
so made ready to appear in the presence of God. 
It might be likened to an ambassador who pre- 
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sents his credentials to the ruler of the country to 
which he is sent. Our credentials are the love and 
death of Christ and our faith in Him’as signified 
by this blessed Sacrament, and they admit us fully 
and freely to the freedom of God’s kingdom. 

But we must go further in thinking of the 
Lord’s Supper, and realise how it gives us com- 
fort and strength through our obedience to our 
Master. It is significant that Christ used the com- 
mon elements of the food in use in that country, 
food by which body and mind were strengthened. 
And so the truth comes to us that our bodies and 
our souls are fed by Him Who asked us to hold 
this Service. And when we feel weak and sorrow- 
ful, and when we are in any trouble and our hearts 
are bowed down, this Service assures us of the 
continuous power of Christ, Who not only died 
for our sins but rose again for our justification. 
He comforts us just as He comforted the disciples 
that night in the Upper Room when he said, ‘‘ Let 
not your heart be troubled, neither let it be 
afraid.’’ I wonder if we realise the comfort of 
this precious communion with Christ as we do 
what He asked us to do? It is a solemn Service, 
but it is also a joyous Service because it means so 
much for our lives here on earth where we are be- 
set by so many trials and have such severe strug- 
gles. The Lord Himself comes to us spiritually 
when we obey Him. He tells us that He loves us 
and He asks our love in return. Just as John in 
the Upper Room leaned on Jesus’ breast so we 
can lean on Him now by faith, and know that He 
will care for us and hold us near to Himself. Ho- 
ratius Bonar has a beautiful hymn which ex- 
presses this truth: 
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I have no help but Thine; nor do I need 
Another arm save Thine to lean upon; 
It is enough, my Lord, enough indeed ; 
My strength is in Thy might, Thy might alone. 


Mine is the sin, but Thine the righteousness ; 

Mine is the guilt, but Thine the cleansing blood; 
Here is my robe, my refuge and my peace; 

Thy blood, Thy righteousness, O Lord my God. 


With this meditation in mind, let us consider, 
first, that the rubrics in the Prayer Book are so 
simple that they can be followed without any hesi- 
tation or any thought tending to mere formality. 
This I believe was designed, and I trust it will 
never be altered. The manual acts of the minister 
eall for no special guidance. He is doing what 
Christ asked, and his whole mind and spirit are 
held by the beauty and blessedness of the Service. 

Second, the Service both in text and rubric im- 
plies that the minister should stand before the 
Altar, not with his back to the worshipping con- 
gregation, but in such a position that he can break 
the Bread and lift up the Cup before the people. 
There can be no question but that the Altar or 
Holy Table originally was in the apse of the 
church, so placed that the minister would stand 
behind it, facing the people. The modern location 
is quite contrary to the ancient custom which is 
still observed by the Bishop of Rome. In the case 
where the minister stands before the Altar with 
his back to the people, as in most churches to-day, 
he should turn towards the people with the Paten 
when breaking and consecrating the Bread and 
vee holding the Chalice and consecrating the 

ine. 
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Third, the first part of the Communion Service, 
until the minister is directed to ‘‘turn to the 
Lord’s Table,’’ should be said at the end of the 
Altar commonly ealled the Gospel side. The 
Trisagion and The Prayer 6f Humble Access are 
evidently made a part of or an approach to the 
Prayer of Consecration. The joint adoration of 
the people on earth and the Angels and Company 
of Heaven calls for this nearer approach to the 
place where the act of Consecration is to be ob- 
served. 

Fourth, the whole character of the Service im- 
plies that it is not to be said in a hurried or nerv- 
ous fashion or in a tone of voice which will fail 
to be heard by the congregation. The people are 
joining with the minister in spirit as he prays, for 
such is the whole intention of all parts of the 
Prayer Book worship. 

Fifth, in delivering the Bread and the Cup to 
the communicants (and this, next to the Prayer of 
Consecration, is to my mind the most sacred part 
of the whole Service, for thus the Minister is giv- 
ing into the hands of God’s children the conse- 
erated Elements, using the marvellous words 
which the Lord Himself used at the Institution. 
What a responsibility—but oh! what a privilege, 
only approached in honour by the Sacrament of 
Baptism! For me—God’s minister, human and 
conscious of my weakness—to have the joy of giv- 
ing into the outstretched hands, a sign alike of 
hunger and faith, that which Christ has bidden me 
give ‘‘in His Name,”’’ there is no privilege so great 
or so holy!) I repeat, in thus delivering the Bread 
and the Cup there must be no haste, nor must 
there be any thought save that of the infinite 
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blessing Christ is bestowing through His ap- 
pointed servant. The temptation is to hurry and 
speak the holy words rapidly in administering to 
a number together, to keep count of the number 
for registration, to guard so carefully against 
possible accident that the individual communicant 
is forgotten. And yet there is the knowledge 
which the Priest-Pastor has of the need of each 
one of his spiritual children whom God has com- 
mitted to his keeping. He is giving them—each 
one—the Holy Food to nourish body, soul, and 
spirit. This knowledge should be all absorbing. 

Sixth, the Rubric speaks of reverently consum- 
ing the sacred elements not used. I cannot think 
that ‘‘reverence’’ is marked by what is commonly 
called ‘‘ purification of the sacred vessels.’’ This 
washing, I humbly submit, (while it is fitting for 
the minister later, in the room set apart for this 
purpose, to cleanse, himself, the vessels) hardly 
is demanded by the rubrics and has a tendency 
to draw away at least the minister’s, if not the 
people’s, loving thought from the Great Service 
thus ended. 

But after all, ‘‘rubrical or non-rubrieal,’’ the 
great fact is that we are here obeying Christ, 
serving God in a holy memorial, and feeding the 
flock. If any variation is helpful, if any extreme 
of ritual is desired—particularly in cities where 
those not so edified can find suitable help else- 
where—there can be no room for criticism, if only 
the simple and blessed Service holds minister and 
people alike to the great truth, in loving gratitude 
and continued reverence, of the death upon the 
Cross of the World’s Redeemer and of this Sery- 
ice which He asks us to observe in memory of Him. 
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DISCUSSION 


Bishop Suarrery. A good many of the clergy 
will, I think, like to talk over the various uses 
which they have found to be 6f advantage in their 
own churches. 

Is this usuage for example, of which Dr. Tom- 
kins has just spoken as part of the public service, 
useful for the congregation? How do young peo- 
ple, for instance, who come for the first time to 
the Holy Communion, think of that as part of the 
public service? Is this duty more reverently done 
in the church, or, as Dr. Tomkins has suggested, 
in the sacristy or vestry room, immediately after 
the service? 

All of these questions are of importance; there- 
fore we shall all be grateful to hear a frank dis- 
cussion. ' 

Mr. Coxe. I feel very strongly that the words 
of our Lord in the institution of this Holy Sacra- 
ment must be taken absolutely on their face value. 
So when these words are pronounced, ‘‘ Whole and 
Perfect Christ,’’ the full humanity and His whole 
divinity are present in the Sacrament, and being 
there it becomes incumbent upon us to adore Him. 

And, consequently, my whole being, and every 
fibre of my soul, rebels against the leaving of the 
sacred species upon the altar after the service is 
over, to be ignored by the congregation as they 
depart, as would be the case were that practice to 
become the regular custom of the Church. 

Bishop Starrery. I think Dr. Tomkins does not 
mean that; he means simply the cleansing of the 
vessels. 

Mr. Coxr. Consequently, if the Sacrament is 
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left in the vessels, the natural thing will be that 
the Lord’s presence will be ignored; and that is 
absolutely, as I see, apart from our whole idea of 
reverence and devotion to the Person of our Lord, 
Who Himself chose to be in this Sacrament, to be 
eared for by the priest, or by any appointed by 
him, in the Sacrament. 

As to what children think, they don’t think any- 
thing. 

Mr. Lewis. I should like to say just a word 
about this last point, because I come in contact 
with a good many young people; perhaps I some- 
what get their reaction. 

We are supposed to have a law in this country 
known as the Prohibition Law. We do not always 
live up to it. We are told in some quarters that it 
is a very bad law and hard to keep. I feel 
strongly, however, that this law should be obeyed, 
and the clergymen of the Church are the ones, 
really, who should back up that law. | 

Now often at a Communion service, it is prac- 
tically impossible to tell exactly how many com- 
municants we are going to have, especially at a 
large service, and I find that sometimes I have 
considerable wine left over. It has never seemed 
to me to be reverent to consume that wine before 
people, especially before young people; and I 
think one of the most horrible practices we have 
in the Church is that of calling up members of the 
choir or people in the congregation to help out 
the minister at such a time. Consequently, Mr. 
Chairman, we never do that in our parish. 

And I should like to ask the members of this 
Congress, frankly, how many of you feel the way 
the last speaker does? Putting it on a perfectly 
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moral basis, is it right for a minister of the Gospel 
to stand before the Lord’s Table and consume a 
considerable amount of wine, and then, after hav- 
ing done that, go out and greet young people? 
Personally, I do not think it right, and I do not 
believe that Jesus Christ would ever have stood 
for it; therefore it seems to me much more rev- 
erent to take the wine into the sacristy and dispose 
of it reverently and quietly, and not before a large 
body of young people. 

Mr. Tomtuins. I want to say only this about that 
last point, in regard to delaying people, especially 
children, at what is called the ablutions. 

It seems to me that if the pastor does his duty 
and teaches the children as well as the adults that 
there is a time required during the consuming of 
the body and blood of Christ, for the cleansing of 
the vessels, which may be very short; but that they 
themselves need that much time, and even longer, 
if they are to give full thanks for the blessed 
privilege of being present and receiving the Holy 
Sacrament. So it seems to me that the point that 
has been raised is not well taken for it is not con- 
sistent with our sacred duties which can make 
good use of that length of time to give Thanks- 
giving to Almighty God for the blessed privilege 
of being present at that Holy Sacrament, and for 
those who receive it. 

Dr. Detany. I should like to say just one word 
on that point which seems a small point, but I 
really think that a great deal is involved in it. 

I cannot see how it can possibly have any bad 
effect on a congregation, when the priest, as the 
Prayer Book bids him, reverently eats and drinks 
what is left of the consecrated elements; and I 
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cannot see how it would have any other effect than 
to teach children and young people greater rever- 
ence for that Blessed Sacrament and the presence 
of our Lord there. 

It seems to me that to leave the vessels with 
even the least conceivable amount in them, on the 
altar, is not only untidy and a violation of good 
order—and St. Paul, you remember, said, ‘‘ Let 
all things be done decently and in order’’—but it 
is irreverent. For a congregation to go out of the 
church and for the priest to leave the altar while 
a part of the Sacrament is allowed to remain 
there, is irreverent. 

But if congregations perceive that it is ex- 
tremely important to leave the vessels in as well 
cleansed a condition as they were when the serv- 
ice began, that will only teach them to love and 
revere the Sacrament. The other way simply 
gives the impression, ‘‘We don’t care; we don’t 
care how much indifference we may show in our 
treatment of the Sacrament.’’? I do not believe 
any harm will ever come from any attention that 
we give to a careful, decent cleansing of the ves- 
sels. 

And as for the Prohibition Law, I, too, like the 
prior priest, feel that the Prohibition Law should 
be obeyed, but I cannot see that the two questions 
really have anything to do with one another. 
This is consecrated wine; it is the blood of our 
Lord; it therefore no longer comes under the Pro- 
hibition Law. The whole sacramental use of wine 
in any case, does not come under the province of 
the Prohibition Law. The Prohibition Law ex- 
plicitly makes an exception in regard to all medi- 
cinal and sacramental use of alcoholic liquors; and 
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why? Because those were the two uses that were 
never abused. It was the social use of alcoholic 
drinks that had been abused in this country, and 
that brought on the Prohibition Law. The sacra- 
mental use has never been ‘abused, and I do not 
see how it would be possible to cause offence, but 
I am afraid if we left the church while a part of 
the Sacrament remained on the Altar it would be 
an offence and would lead the young people to be- 
leve that we were irreverent. 

Mr. Hurcuison. It is quite striking how dif- 
ferent people are. Dr. Delany can’t see why any- 
body should take offence. Perhaps seeing things 
as he sees them, it seems reasonable enough. And 
yet I don’t commend that practice. I know of men 
who have gradually become so disgusted by see- 
ing the consuming of the wine at the altar, that 
they have ceased to go to those services at which 
such a custom prevails. There is something 
worthy of our consideration in our bodily feeling 
about the drinking of that which has been for- 
bidden to be taken by others. 

Mr.WasHBurn. I should like, first of all, to ex- 
press my own gratitude to the various speakers 
who have taken quite contrary points of view. It 
seems to me that one of the most helpful things in 
this discussion is the freedom with which we have 
been expressing our own personal views. I al- 
ways like to know why some one who does things 
differently from myself, does them. 

I am quite jealous for the feelings of my young 
people. I think I am equally jealous for the feel- 
ings of the old people. Perhaps, after all, in the 
eyes of the Lord there is no such thing as young 
or old. 
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I am quite sure that in going to serve as the new 
rector of any parish, I should seek to follow the 
usage that has prevailed in that parish, in regard 
to this matter. When one of the clergy comes into 
our parishes, because we wish to show him our 
hospitality, we give him free rein. It is signifi- 
cant that when people come into our parishes and 
do not follow the uses we have followed, there are 
bound to be some who do not understand,and 
whether or not the consuming of the elements 
seems to the congregation irreverent lies entirely 
in the manner in which it has been done. 

Personally, I felt yesterday morning that we 
could not have had a more reverent or beautiful 
service than we had in St. Peter’s Church, and yet 
the custom of calling on some in the congregation 
to partake of the elements was followed; and I 
confess that it did not seem to me to be a horrible 
custom. I thought it very beautiful. 

There is no reason whatever why any one of us 
after getting home should change his practice in 
the least. Perhaps the essential thing is for each 
of us to make quite clear to his people the reason 
why he follows his particular practice and the 
reason why some others follow a different prac- 
tice. 

Mr. Waits. I don’t know whether there is any 
use in just a few words—lI speak with a little em- 
barrassment and hesitancy—but I want to say 
just this thing: Our subject is Extra-Liturgical 
devotions and we are consuming our time on the 
ablutions. I should like to hear something bear- 
ing on the papers that were read. | 

Mr. Norton. I have been interested in this dis- 
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cussion, especially in regard to the matter of the 
cleansing of the vessels upon the altar. 

We have an extra-rubrical custom in St. Paul’s, 
at Rochester, and we administer the Communion 
by intinction. Therefore we are not involved in 
some of the difficulties connected with the other 
uses. 

However, I met with an experience that to me 
was surprising and rather shocking, which illus- 
trates that children do take notice, and that some- 
times the effect of the cleansing of the vessels on 
the altar is really injurious to the child mind. I 
almost hesitate to repeat the words of the child. 
They seemed to me to express something that was 
irreverent, but that was the impression made 
upon the child’s mind. This happened at a service 
where a visiting clergyman was assisting me. In 
cleansing the vessels at the close of the service 
the child noticed that the clergyman tipped the 
chalice twice. Later the mother came to me and 
told of the experience, and said that the child 
asked, ‘‘ Why did that clergyman have to take two 
drinks?”’ 

Now I wonder why the brethren who look at it 
the other way would object to the extra-rubrical 
use of carrying the Lord’s body in procession if 
it could be reverently done, and the vessels 
cleansed in the sacristy. 

Bishop Jounson. Mr. Chairman, it was your 
request that there should be a frank discussion 
while we are here, and particularly of this matter 
that was just alluded to. 

I want to ask Dr. Delany something, if I may; 
and I am quite sure he will understand I am look- 
ing for light though it may be that the light is 
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shining very brilliantly, and I am so stupid that 
I cannot see it. 

Let me first find out if I understood Dr. Delany. 
T understood him to say in substance that because 
we who are ordained to do this thing in the 
Church, have done something by virtue of which 
there is on the altar after we are done with the 
Sacrament of the Holy Communion, the actual 
body and blood of the Lord Jesus Christ. Am I 
quoting correctly? 

Dr. Detany. Yes. 

Bishop Jounson. One has said, it cannot be 
that He who was a moment ago absent, has now 
become present. Dr. Delany says, in opposition, 
that this very thing has happened, as I understood 
it; that this is the very body and blood. 

One shrinks from debating a question of this 
kind, because it seems so difficult to do it and not 
seem to be contentious; but am I clear that what 
Dr. Delany means to say it: that if any small por- 
tion may be left after the people have communed, 
to go away and leave it there is very irreverent. 
Is that it, Dr. Delany? 

Dr. Dretany. Yes. 

Bishop Jounson. Now, Mr. Chairman, what I 
want to know is, how can it be an act of dis- 
coutesy to go away and leave the very smallest 
portion? If that be an act of discourtesy, what 
kind of an act must it be that one shall print in his 
parish notices, for example, that the Blessed 
Sacrament will repose on the same altar during 
the same space of time? 

Now I don’t understand ; I am looking for light. 
If the Holy Communion may be consecrated, if 
my people may not be able to consume it as the 
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Prayer Book says it shall be done, if I do not per- 
mit my people to receive it, I may put it into this 
receptacle or that—it does not matter—and go 
away. 

If it be discourtesy to leave a small portion after 
I have tried to minister it to my people and go 
away, I have not learned how to do this duty of 
my office. 

Dr. Drtany. I was very glad to say what I 
could on the matter under discussion. I do not 
exactly like you to feel that I am in position to 
give light to one who is so distinguished in the 
Church; but we are discussing this whole matter 
frankly and trying to understand each other. I 
think that is the great value of these Church Con- 
gresses, z.e. that we come to understand each 
other’s point of view and beliefs. 

In regard to Bishop Johnson’s difficulty, I 
would say that if he, or anybody, administering 
the Sacrament, would leave on the altar what re- 
mains after the communion of the people, and 
would put it away into a proper receptacle, such 
as the tabernacle, or if there were no tabernacle, 
use some of the special vessels for that purpose, 
and indicate by the burning of a light, that the 
presence is there; and if the people as they left 
the church and the priest also when he left had 
not neglected to acknowledge the presence of 
Christ on the altar, I have no objection at all to 
that, for that is not irreverence. 

The irreverence, in my opinion, comes from the 
fact that the people do not treat it as the Sacra- 
ment, and they do not acknowledge the presence 
of Christ there by any act of worship. 

When we do consecrate enough over to com- 
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municate the sick, and put it into the tabernacle, 
there is always a red lamp burning before the 
tabernacle to indicate that the Sacrament is there, 
so that the faithful coming into the church may 
kneel and say their prayers there. That is all I 
can say to throw any light on the matter. I would 
say that it would be perfectly proper to leave the 
Sacrament on the altar if it were done in a public 
way, so that everybody would know that the 
Sacrament were there. But what I object to is, as 
is often the case, that the manner of the leaving 
is regarded as a matter of no special moment; I 
might say done with no more ceremony than you 
would leave some things on the dining table after 
you were through. Does that throw any light on 
that question? 

Bishop JoHnson. I thank you, Dr. Delany; but 
personally, I can’t see, if there is anything left 
and the light is not lighted, that there is any dif- 
ference, when the congregation has been advised 
that some of the Sacrament is reposing in the 
church. 

Dr. Detany. I would agree with that if the 
bishop or priest in his advice to the communicants 
were to announce: ‘‘The unconsumed Sacrament 
still remains on the altar; you will please bear 
that in mind, and not act as if there was nothing 
there.’’ Something should be done so that the peo- 
ple would acknowledge the presence of our Lord; 
for it is the turning of the back on the presence, 
and going out as if this made no difference, that 
I object to. 

Bishop Jounson. The old Prayer Book says, 
‘‘Then shall the priest let them depart with the 
blessing,’’ but we do not let them depart with the 
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blessing because the Church now has given us a 
hymn to use first. 

In my experience those who follow a different 
way from that Dr. Delany has suggested, attend 
to it practically immediately after the blessing. 
The hymn is sung and they pass out immediately 
afterwards. In other words they do not depart 
lightly and leave something that is very precious 
there. I think they go almost immediately. 

Dr. Dretany. Well, then, of course, there is no 
irreverence. I don’t mean to make any charge of 
irreverence. I don’t believe that our people would 
intentionally, or unintentionally, be irreverent; 
but simply to point out that it is not made quite 
clear to them that the Sacrament is there to be 
adored. 

Mr. Stosxorr. I want to say a word in regard 
to one angle of this discussion. It seems to me 
that we are disregarding the fact of our own 
limited experience and the experience of Christ’s 
Church as manifested in all liturgies, eastern and 
western. Are we to act upon views of our own 
on a subject of this sort, or are we to follow the 
general tradition of Catholic Christendom? If 
we make the latter choice, certainly the least we 
can do is for the sake of reverence to consume en- 
tirely the Blessed Sacrament, and to consume it 
reverently also requires us to take the ablutions, 
wine and water. 

I would like to say that Bishop Cosin, to whom 
we are responsible for the Rubric and the con- 
secrated bread and wine, says clearly that he ex- 
pected none to remain. 

If we carry out literally the tradition of Cath- 
olic Christendom, I believe that the ablutions will 
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be taken after the communion of the people, and 
if that literal following of Catholic Christendom 
is complied with there will be no unnecessary de- 
lay after the blessing has been given, because, as 
Bishop Cosin says, ‘‘None shall remain.’’ 

Mr. Cummrines. I just want to say a word or 
two in this connection concerning the experience 
that has been my own. I do not believe that the 
instance of irreverence cited regarding the drink- 
ing of the remainder of the Holy Communion is a 
general one. We have heard stories, it is true, in 
our generation of the practice of taking the wine 
that remained and pouring back into the bottle. I 
have felt exactly as our brother from Michigan 
feels regarding the wine that is left. It is most 
difficult where you have a great many people, as 
was the case in the service yesterday at St. 
Peter’s, to know just how many are going to re- 
ceive the Holy Communion; but my experience has 
been that during the singing of the hymn I can 
very readily consume the remainder of the bread 
and wine, without any noticeable excitement. I 
think the mistake sometimes made is to do a great 
deal of moving about. After I drink the wine and 
the water on the altar, I am able by taking just a 
few paces to receive the ablutions, and thus avoid 
the going up and descending of steps. I do not be- 
lieve that there has ever been the slightest thought 
of anything out of the ordinary being done. 

I want to say just a word about the Prayer of 
Humble Access: What is the custom of some of 
you with regard to that? In the church where I 
am, half of the congregation are in the habit of 
remaining kneeling after the Prayer for Christ’s 
Church Militant, and then before the Short 
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Hixhortation—I don’t use the longer Exhor- 
tation—I wait until the people have left the 
church. I can’t see how that does any harm. 
When the people who were withdrawing have 
gone, I then say the Exhortation. I live in a part 
of the world where this has been the custom for 
a great many years, where new ideas and new 
things are very' slowly accepted. I just wonder 
what has been the usage that some of you have 
followed in connection with that part of the serv- 
ice. 

Mr. Luptow. It seems to me that there is a 
question underlying all of this discussion that we 
ought to face, z.e. shall we keep the law, or shall 
we not? 

And why is a canon, anyway? It is interesting 
to note how men get up here, and with an apolo- 
getic smile, say ‘‘I realise that is extra-rubrical,’’ 
and I am afraid we are all guilty of it. 

I am trying to look at it from the standpoint of 
the layman. We have in our congregation people 
who are all American citizens, and if we have any 
trouble at this time it is over the question of obey- 
ing of the law and they all know there is a differ- 
ence in practice. We know that Father so-and-so 
administers the Sacrament in another way; is it 
right or not? And I try to explain to them that 
there is a difference of opinion. But is it the law? 
IT am not speaking in favour of the strict interpre- 
tation of the canons, which would make heretics 
of all, but I am trying to find a way out, and it 
seems to me that Mr. Washburn suggested some- 
thing helpful when he said that he always likes to 
know why the other fellow does what he does. 

I wish it were possible to have somebody be- 
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sides the bishop of the diocese grant permission 
for certain uses. Would he himself not like some- 
times to be relieved of that responsibility? 
Would it not be possible for the priests of a dio- 
cese to get together with a certain body of its lay- 
men, and say that so far as this diocese is con- 
cerned, this is the permissive use, and it is per- 
missive for this reason, and then set forth the 
reason; so that the people may not think that there 
is a difference for which there is no sanction at 
all among us, but that there simply is a permissi- 
ble difference in practice. 

Mr. Dix. I speak from the viewpoint, naturally, 
of the layman, for [ama layman. From some of 
the talk I have heard, I rather agree with some 
clergymen, 1.e. I don’t give a great deal of ere- 
dence to the mental development of the layman 
in these matters; his mind is undeveloped, or not 
quite clear on these subjects. 

But I speak now of the reaction of the layman 
to some of the practices of which you have been 
talking. It is perfectly true that custom must rule 
in setting up or modifying any practice. Custom 
is that thing which people have grown to believe 
in, and a canon of the church must be, in my judg- 
ment, elastic enough to adapt itself to a custom 
which has grown up in certain groups of Church 
people. 

However, I now go to the other point. It seems 
to me that this Church is doing the very thing that 
all organizations do, when they lose their useful- 
ness. They are maximising the importance of 
method, rather than the value of the thing itself. 
All of you men are engaged in one job, and that is 
to reach us laymen and bring us to Jesus Christ, 
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and it does not make any difference what partic- 
ular form the service retains so long as you are 
on that job. And this continuous bickering and 
fighting between groups of men who are engaged 
in such a tremendous job seems to me to belittle 
your office, and not to be worthy of the job which 
you have undertaken. I know from my own ex- 
perience with laymen that is the thing, very 
largely, which is keeping men from the Church: 
it is keeping men from wanting to get in and do 
something; because men who do get in find such a 
condition. Here is something that I heard yes- 
terday—I was certainly shocked, and it was one 
of my very dear friends who said it. I asked two 
clergymen if they were coming to our meeting here 
to-night, and they said they were not in sympathy 
with what was going to be said. Then I asked one 
of them, ‘‘ Are you going to the service this morn- 
ing?’? and I am almost ashamed to give you the 
answer; I am not going to give it to you because 
they are very dear friends of mine, but I have not 
yet gotten over the shock it gave me. In other 
words, it was to the effect he was not in the same 
branch of the Communion, apparently, that we 
were to be instructed in; he was on the other side 
of the fence and as a result, our meetings meant 
nothing to him. 

I want to say, speaking as a layman, that to me 
it is abhorrent to see the consuming of the ele- 
ments. I never saw a man yet who could inspire 
reverence by drinking a great deal of wine; I do 
not believe it can be done in a manner that would 
of itself inspire reverence in any one who was not 
trained to see that done, whether he be a little 
child or a grown-up man. I do not believe it is 
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possible. I have had that told to me dozens and 
dozens of times by men that I have taken to 
church services. I was partly brought up in a 
Congregational Church—it grates on my sensibili- 
ties to see that act done when I know that it could 
be done just as well, just as reverently, just as 
sacredly, in some other way. It seems to me that 
I don’t dare trust a clergyman out of my sight to 
do what he is commanded to do. To me it seems 
that men could be made to see that the coming to- 
gether for the Holy Communion is not a matter 
of ceremony. It is not to mea matter of how I do 
it, but rather that I come to Jesus Christ and I 
come to talk with Him, and to feel His presence, 
and the way I do it is of little moment so long as 
I feel His presence and I know He is there with 
me. 

I think this thing ought to be thrashed out in 
some way. You men can get together to do it. 
But I know that there is no cooperation at all, 
which is the terrible, terrible thing in our Church 
to-day. You are doing something when you can 
stop that. 

Mr. Taytor. I just want to say a very brief 
word. 

First of all, I think we have all been struck by 
‘the tremendous difference of opinion shown in 
this matter, and to bring that out very clearly I 
want to say, without meaning to hurt any one’s 
feelings or to imply that these adjectives should 
apply to their viewpoint, that what some have 
spoken of here to-day as being reverent, the way 
in which they dispose of the remaining bread and 
wine, seems at least to some of us, pagan, me- 
chanical, materialistic and almost blasphemous, 
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I believe in being broad and tolerant, and I may 
be the one in the wrong, but I make the statement 
just made because in almost any discussion of this 
kind, reverence is spoken of as if those who did 
not do certain things, show by certain outward 
acts and think in certain ways, were irreverent; 
when, as a matter of fact, that very thing seems 
to put the emphasis in the wrong place. 

Some one has said that if the congregation went 
away, they left our Lord on the altar. My idea of 
the communion service is that it was instituted in 
order that the congregation should then and there, 
through the Sacrament (which is a means where- 
by we receive something) receive the living Pres- 
ence of Christ, as a spiritual thing. Because the 
constitution of our nature calls for it, we use cer- 
tain means to make it understood to us, but when 
we have shared in that service we: do not leave 
Him on the altar. Those symbols have their use, 
but, if the service has been carried out properly, 
the Lord has been put into the hearts of the com- 
municants and they are partakers of Him; they 
earry Him out with them. 

We do not leave the Lord, when we go away, be- 
hind, on the altar. 

Mr. Groton. I want to say a few words to the 
good layman who has spoken to us clergy so very 
much from his heart, and perhaps to others who 
are not clergy here, about our bickering. It may 
have sounded like bickering, but I know these 
young men who have spoken, and I know the spirit 
that they are of, as well as the older men. It is 
not that we are bickering; it is that we may ob- 
tain light as to the most efficient and the most 
helpful way, to bring our congregations to Christ. 
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I prefer to carry the elements into the vestry. 
Personally, I could not turn to the congregation 
and read the Exhortation while they were passing 
out down the aisle. 

We are not bickering, we are not quarreling; 
we trust each other. We, in the ministry, trust 
each other more than we are suspected, and we do 
want to try, in the best way, and as earnestly as 
we can, to bring our people and our Lord together. 
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THE HOLY COMMUNION 
RESERVATION 
By Wiuuram B. StrosKxopr 


4 subject assigned to me is Reservation, and 

I have been asked by the Executive Commit- 
tee to consider this subject from the point of view 
of the reasons for Reservation—Communion, 
Benediction—and is it lawful? 

I should make it clear that in order to avoid 
confusion I shall use the language of that sublime 
synthesis of Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy 
known as Scholastic philosophy. Thus we shall 
not need to define the terms in which the Faith is 
expressed. 

For there is a background of Faith to the Res- 
ervation of the Blessed Sacrament. The practice 
depends upon God’s nearness to us in the Incar- 
nation of the Eternal Son and upon the Blessed 
Sacrament of the Altar as the extension of the 
Incarnation. The doctrine of the Holy Eucharist 
depends upon a fact just as the doctrine of the In- 
carnation depends upon a fact. The basal fact be- 
hind the Incarnation is the Virgin Birth, ‘‘He 
was conceived by the Holy Ghost, and born of the 
Virgin Mary.’’ The Second Person of the Di- 
vine Majesty, ‘‘God of God, Light of Light, Very 
God of Very God came down from heaven and 
was incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin 
Mary and was made Man.’’ Thus the doctrine of 
the Incarnation depends upon a fact that has been 
wrought out in human history, the glorious fact 
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of the Virgin Conception and Birth of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who was miraculously conceived, 
and born of the ever blessed and spotless Virgin 
Mary, the Mother of God. 

The basal fact behind the doctrine of the Real 
Presence of the whole Christ, Body and Blood, 
Soul and Divinity, under the sacramental veils, is 
the fact of the conversion of the bread and wine, at 
the words of consecration, by the power of the 
same Holy Ghost into the Body and Blood of 
Jesus Christ. The words ‘‘This is my Body’’ en- 
shrine the fact; therefore Christ is present, really, 
objectively, substantially, and spiritwise. So our 
divine Lord fulfills in an especial manner His 
gracious promise, ‘‘Lo, Iam with you always, even 
unto the end of the world.’’ 

We are dealing with holy Mysteries, both 
founded on historic facts; the Incarnation on the 
Virgin Birth, the Eucharistic Presence on the sub- 
stantial conversion, at the words of consecration, 
of bread and wine into Christ’s Body and Blood. 
There is a change in the object of the intellect, not 
in the object of the senses. The conversion is not 
a physical, but a metaphysical phenomenon; we 
deal not with spectres but with species, not with 
phantoms but with phenomena. The bread and 
wine become verily, and indeed, and substantially 
in the essence of their being in their ultimate 
reality, the Body and Blood of Christ our Lord. 

The doctrine of the real objective Presence is 
taught in the Book of Common Prayer in the 
Liturgy and is sharply defined in the Church Cate- 
chism by ‘‘the inward part, or thing signified,’’ 
the res sacramentn. 

From the beginning the Church has acted upon 
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her Faith by reserving the most holy Sacrament. 
S. Justin Martyr, 8. Irenaeus and Tertullian tes- 
tify that the Blessed Sacrament has been reserved 
from the very earliest times. This testimony 
comes from those who had Seen and known the 
Apostles or their immediate successors, and who 
represent the mind of the Church in Palestine, 
Asia Minor, Gaul, Rome, and North Africa. The 
acolyte, Tarcisius, is martyred at Rome as he 
carries the Divine Gift; Serapion receives the 
Viaticum at the hands of a child sent by Dionysius, 
Bishop of Alexandria. The 13th Canon of Nicaea 
implies general reservation and refers to ‘‘that 
last most indispensable Provision for the jour- 
ney.’”’ 

Three points are to be noted in regard to this 
primitive testimony. In the first place, it would 
be a mistake to think that the Blessed Sacrament 
was reserved only for the communion of the sick; 
it was reserved for all those who were prevented 
from any cause from going to the offering of the 
Divine Sacrifice. JI emphasise this because so 
many speak only of the communion of the sick, 
but in the practical use of the Blessed Sacrament, 
it is given to night-workers, nurses, and others 
who for any reason are prevented from being 
present at Mass. 

In the second place, the Blessed Sacrament was 
ordinarily reserved only in one kind, although 
normally Holy Communion, was given according 
to Apostolic custom under the species of bread and 
wine everywhere, until much later; nevertheless 
the Blessed Sacrament for these emergencies was 
reserved under the species of bread alone. 

And the third point, which I would stress per- 
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haps more than the other two, is that from the 
very beginning no authorisation whatever was 
given or implied for Reservation of the Blessed 
Sacrament. It was taken for granted. Just asa 
priest in exercising the office of his priesthood was 
to celebrate the Divine Mysteries and required 
no canonical authorisation to that end, so he was 
to reserve the Blessed Sacrament. The later 
canons were passed not to authorise Reservation 
but to enforce the obligation of Reservation. We 
therefore desire no authorisation whatever in the 
Book of Common Prayer for that which is and 
ever has been the universal custom of Christ’s 
Catholic Church. 

It seemed to be necessary to sketch briefly this 
historical view, but I can refer only in passing to 
the weighty fact that from A.D. 140 to 1552, the 
Blessed Sacrament was reserved throughout 
Christendom. From the time of the English 
Reformation until to-day, there are numerous in- 
stances of Reservation and now the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is reserved in all provinces of the Anglican 
Communion; and in the American Church, as Fr. 
Hughson O.H.C. has shown, it has been reserved 
in four-fifths of her dioceses under the authority 
of one hundred and fifty bishops. Thus we fulfill 
increasingly an inherent obligation of our Holy 
Religion. 

Time fails me to show the canonical enforce- 
ment of Reservation enshrined in many unre- 
pealed pre-Reformation canons as, for example, 
in the unrepealed Constitutions of Archbishop 
Peckham issued at Reading in 1279, which en- 
force Reservation. I must also pass over the des- 
perate argument, advanced only of late years, that 
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the rubric at the end of the Communion Office for- 
bids Reservation. It was inserted to forbid the 
irreverent use of the Holy Eucharist but has no 
reference whatever to Reservation, as witness its 
authors, Cosin, Thorndike and Sparrow, and such 
trustworthy writers as Scudamore, Darwell Stone, 
Kemp, Proctor and Frere, Bishop Webb and Fr. 
Hughson O.H.C., who admirably sums up the 
question in his Reservation and Adoration. 

Adoration necessarily follows from Reserva- 
tion. Wherever our Lord is, there He is to be 
adored. It gives me special pleasure to be asked 
to speak upon this aspect of Reservation, because 
Benediction has been given at the Church of the 
Ascension for the last thirty-six years. The 
Blessed Sacrament has been reserved perpetually 
and publicly for purposes besides communion 
from the day in 1876 when Fr. Ritchie began 
Reservation, and Fr. Larrabee began Benediction 
thirty-six years ago. 

My time is nearly spent. I wish I could read to 
you the testimony of such holy men as Bishop 
Weston, Bishop Arthur Chandler, Bishop Webb, 
Bishop Weller, Fr. Bull, Superior 8.8S.J.E., Dr. 
Darwell Stone, and many others in regard to the 
value of Reservation of the Blessed Sacrament 
as a centre of devotion. The Bishop of London 
speaks of a practical aspect: 


The plan (that no one should enter the 
chapel except the priest who was to take the 
Sacrament to the sick) has broken down in 
the Diocese of London. It began to break 
down before the war, and the war has pushed 
it; the tide of human grief and anxiety has 
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been too great, the longing to get as near as 
possible to the Sacramental Presence of our 
Lord has been too urgent. You might just 
as well have stood in Palestine in the path of 
the 50,000 who thought our Lord was in a cer- 
tain house, as resist what is at least the same 
number of people who wish to lay their bur- 
dens at His feet to-day. 


The Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament to- 
day is perhaps the most conspicuous manifesta- 
tion of extra-Liturgical devotion. It is a service 
of evangelical piety and of surpassing beauty. 
‘‘And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto 
Me.”’ It is the duty of a priest to place God’s 
blessing on His people. In the Eastern Church 
the Bishop sometimes blesses with a triple candle, 
symbolising the blessed Trinity. In the West a 
relic is often used. What can be more surpassing 
in its moving power to the lovers of our Lord 
Jesus Christ than to bend before this manifesta- 
tion of His own Presence in the Sacrament of His 
Body and Blood, while Heart speaks to heart, as 
He blesses us. 

Because of the conspicuous emphasis upon the 
true doctrine of the Eucharist, this service is often 
spoken against. The chief criticisms fall under 
four heads. 

1. We have no guarantee that such a devotion 
was included in our Lord’s intention when He in- 
stituted the Eucharistic Mystery. It is true that 
our Lord’s manifest purpose at the institution 
was for a Sacrifice and for a Holy Communion, but 
our Lord was Almighty God; He fore-knew what 
developments of devotion would take place in His 
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Spirit-guided Church, and He has vouchsafed to 
bless millions of souls through Benediction. The 
argument is untrue for it is ultimately destructive 
of all worship of Jesus Christ as God. We are 
nowhere told that He became incarnate that He 
might be worshipped. Worship of the Incarnate 
God is, however, one blessed result of His Inear- 
nation. <A precious opportunity to worship Him 
as God is given at Benediction of the Most Holy 
Sacrament. 

2. These devotions are modern. For five hun- 
dred years Christians did not pray to the Holy 
Ghost. Would it be an argument against Huchar- 
istic Adoration, if for a thousand years men did 
not pray to our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament? 
But we have some evidence of Kucharistic Adora- 
tion in early days. S. Cyril of Jerusalem, born 
in 318, teaches in his ‘‘ Catechetical Lectures’’ how 
the communicant shall ‘‘consecrate’’ himself with 
the Sacrament before receiving it. Gorgonia, the 
sister of S. Gregory Nazianzen, about 363, as Dr. 
Darwell Stone tells us, had ‘‘recourse to the Re- 
served Sacrament as a means of offering prayer 
and receiving spiritual help.’’ 

6. lt is Roman. The question is_ not, 1s it 
Roman, but, is it right? When we desire the re- 
union of Christendom it would be a strange thing 
to turn against a service simply because it was 
used by three hundred million of our fellow Chris- 
tians. This service is not, however, mechanically 
borrowed from Rome. We have had to meet in 
the West the same denials of Kucharistic Doctrine 
as the Roman Church, and I believe that we should 
have developed independently some such service 
as Benediction. The desire of thoroughgoing 
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Catholics is not that we should return to the past, 
but that we should resume arrested development, 
that we should get forward to the place where we 
would have been if the Reformation in its destruc- 
tive aspects had never happened. One important 
resumption is entering upon our inheritance, as 
Catholic Christians, of the privilege of Kuchar- 
istic Worship. Some things are intrinsically 
Roman and Papal, others are accidentally Roman 
and Western. Weare Westerns and our Western 
inheritance includes much besides Benediction; 
the Filioque clause in the Nicene Creed, Baptism 
by affusion, the postponing of Confirmation to 
years of discretion, the recitation of the Apostles’ 
Creed, and other customs of ours are just as 
Roman as is Benediction. 

The principle underlying Benediction is not 
absent from the Eastern Church. Fr. Buxton tells 
us that in the liturgy of S. Chrysostom, the priest, 
after censing the Holy Gifts, takes the veiled 
chalice containing the Blessed Sacrament, in both 
kinds, mixed together, and at the royal doors of 
the Ikonastasis says, facing the people, ‘‘ Blessed 
be our God, always, now and forever, and to 
ages of ages,’’ and according to the usual custom 
in Russia makes the sign of the Cross with it. 

When, about twenty years ago, the Mariaviten 
in Russian Poland threw off the Papal jurisdic- 
tion, they proceeded to institute perpetual Ex- 
position of the Blessed Sacrament. If the Galli- 
can Church regained her ancient liberties to-day, 
who supposes that the great monstrance over the 
high altar of the Sacré Coeur at Montmartre 
would be removed or that the spiritual children of 
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Bossuet would cease to adore the Blessed Sacra- 
ment? 

Thousands of our own clergy give an individual 
Benediction with the Blessed Sacrament at Mass 
when they communicate the faithful by making the 
sign of the cross with the Sacred Host over the 
kneeling communicant. 

4. It diminishes our appreciation of the fact of 
our Lord’s mystical Presence in His Church and 
in His Saints. If this objection were true it would 
be an argument, not primarily against Benedic- 
tion, but against Holy Communion. We appeal to 
the Saints themselves to prove that this argument 
is false. ‘Those Holy Ones who have worshipped 
God in the Eucharistic Mystery at Mass and out- 
side Mass, have felt most deeply His Presence in 
the Church, His Mystical Body. 

A year or so ago in an Eastern city there was 
a Solemn Procession of the Blessed Sacrament in 
one of our churches. The canopy held over the 
Most Holy was supported by four professors from 
Yale, Harvard, Princeton, and Columbia. At the 
same time, at the Church of the Ascension, Chi- 
cago, the canopy was supported by four men who 
could speak little English, from an Italian Dio- 
cesan Mission. We face the anarchism of Protes- 
tant denials of the Faith, which imperils the ig- 
norant; we face a Catholicism of the Index and 
the Syllabus which alienates the intelligent. It is 
our glorious destiny to show forth a Catholicism 
which will appeal to both the learned and the ig- 
norant. 

God speed the day when in our greatest cathe- 
dral all will kneel in the unity of a common Faith, 
before the high altar adorned with tapers and 
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flowers, where amid the clouds of incense Jesus 
dwells, lovelier than the lilies and more glorious 
than the lights, while the voices of thousands 
hymn forth the glories of His Sacred Heart. 
‘‘Blessed, praised and adored be Jesus Christ 
upon the throne of His glory in Heaven and on 
earth in the Most Holy Sacrament of the Altar.’’ 


THE HOLY COMMUNION 
RESERVATION 


By TuHroporr P. THurston, D.D. 


i the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper we are 

primarily concerned with the spiritual atti- 
tude of the recipient. I do not find, either in 
Scripture or in the Prayer Book any warrant for 
the Celebration of the Sacrament except for the 
purpose of immediate communion of those pres- 
ent. So I repeat, we are concerned with the atti- 
tude of the recipient—to see that such a one is 
in the proper frame of mind to receive the great 
Memorial. This would be the case whether the 
recipient were well or ill. I take it that ‘‘the 
mean whereby the Body of Christ is received and 
eaten in the Supper, is Faith.’’ And therefore I 
state it as my premise that Faith is most readily, 
indeed solely stirred to proper receptive attitude 
or condition by some service of preparation; and 
not by the mere administration or elevation of the 
elements. 

Our topic is Reservation: For what purposes? 
Is it now legal? 

May I approach the latter phrase first? And 
the only answer I can find in Scripture and in 
Prayer Book is that, now, under our present canon 
(or rubrics) Reservation for any purpose what- 
soever is entirely illegal. There is the plain state- 
ment of Art. xxviii, ‘‘The Sacrament of The 
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Lord’s Supper was not by Christ’s ordinance re- 
served, carried about, lifted up or worshipped.’’ 
Of course I know that there are those who scout 
the Articles. So let us see what the rubrics offer; 
You all are quite as familiar with them as I am. 
Here is one ‘‘If any of the consecrated Bread and 
Wine remain after the Communion, it shall not be 
earried out of the Church; but the Minister and 
other Communicants shall, immediately after the 
Blessing, reverently eat and drink the same.’’ 
Can words possibly be more explicit, or less sus- 
ceptible of misunderstanding, or misconstruction? 

No warrant for the practice in Scripture and 
direct prohibition of it in the Book of Common 
Prayer. And certainly, I am not prepared to say 
that any alleged practice of antiquity—if one de- 
sires to appeal thereto—is sufficient to overcome 
Scripture and the very clear direction of the 
American Prayer Book. Therefore, so far as our 
present law is concerned, one is forced to the con- 
clusion that Reservation for any purpose is illegal. 

One may ask, at this point, do we desire to 
legalise it?—and if so, by what process would it 
be brought about? 

I confess, frankly, that I hope we never shall 
legalise it; and for reasons which I trust will 
clearly appear, as we proceed. But should the 
Church desire to do so, how would it be brought 
about? 

It seems to me that any act of any kind, is on 
the way to becoming legalised when it can prove 
its effectiveness and its necessity, over and above 
any other act in the same general category. In 
these days of far too many laws in Federal and 
State and Municipal government, an allusion to 
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more law-making, appears to suggest law-break- 
ing. But, looking at the matter impersonally and 
impartially, it is at least the theory that no law 
is enacted until it has been rather conclusively 
proven that the proposed law is more effective in 
every way, in accomplishing the result desired, 
than the law then in force; and furthermore, this 
law proposed must prove that it is actually needed. 
At least this is the theory. Now then, to apply 
this theory to the subject under discussion, the 
argument for legalising Reservation would have 
to show that that practice accomplishes the result 
desired, the arousing of our Faith, and that it does 
it more effectively than our present practice; and 
furthermore it would have to show that it is act- 
ually needed for the preservation of the Faith; or 
to put it in other words, it would have to be shown 
that these helpful and necessary results cannot 
be secured by the means now at hand, warranted 
by Scripture and set forth in the Prayer Book. 

It is my province to show that we have all this, 
right now, at hand, and that, therefore, there is 
neither necessity for, nor effectiveness in, Reser- 
vation. 

Reservation, either for the sick, or for the pur- 
pose of Veneration, can never be as effective as 
our present use, because, in the case of the sick, in 
the absence of even the very short prescribed ser- 
vice, there is no appeal spoken to arouse the Faith 
of the recipient, the Elements are simply admin- 
istered, it is to be hoped with the use of Our Lord’s 
words; and in the case of the well, there is abso- 
lutely no need for Reservation, for they can come 
to the Lord’s Supper, with their Faith aroused by 
the Service of Consecration. 
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After all, the crux of the whole matter seems to 
lie in the answer to the question as to what we 
consider the main object in the Holy Communion 
Service—is it simply the Administration of the 
Hlements or is it the Consecration of the recipient 
of the Sacrament? 

I would speak, for the moment solely of the 
Communion of the sick by the Reserved Sacra- 
ment; for I cannot see how any loyal Priest of this 
Church, in the face of our very explicit law, could 
possibly reserve the Sacrament for any other pur- 
pose; and even here I fail to see its necessity, just 
as I deny its legality. But admitting, just for the 
moment, and solely for purposes of argument, 
that we do Reserve for the Communion of the 
Sick, is it really our purpose simply to carry to 
the sick person (possibly at the point of death) 
these two blessed elements of the Lord’s Supper, 
with the idea, or the hope, or the expectation, that 
the sick person will recognise their sanctity with- 
out the help of some audible service? Would we 
deprive such a person of the arousing of his Faith 
by a service? 

Of course, one can answer (1) The Lord is 
Present in the Sacrament; and He will make Him- 
self known, and His Presence felt, without the 
help of the Service, or the Faith of the recipient. 
(I will return to this in a moment.) Or one can 
answer (2) The person will be spiritually bene- 
fitted, whether or not distinctly conscious of the 
Sacrament. But, I believe I am right in saying 
that Faith on the part of the recipient is essential 
to the proper receiving of the Sacrament. This 
Faith is not made, but it is aroused by the service 
spoken by the Minister. I cannot believe that the 
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faith of a person, either slightly ill, or mortally 
so, can be at all helpfully aroused, or the Sacra- 
ment properly received without that one having 
heard at least some portions of the Prayer of 
Consecration, the heart of which is the Invocation. 
I note that Our Lord in feeding the five thousand, 
took the Bread, blessed it in the presence of His 
Apostles and the multitude; and then distribution 
was made. I note further that it was in the pres- 
ence of the whole Apostolic Band that the Lord’s 
Supper was originally instituted, both of which 
cases would seem to point to the propriety—nay 
the necessity—of the recipient hearing, himself, 
the Prayer of blessing. I note again, that our 
brethren who seem to be most ardent in the Sup- 
port of Reservation for the Sick are amongst 
those most insistent upon creating an atmosphere 
in the Church at the time of the service; why 
should they not use the same (though greatly 
shortened) means of creating that atmosphere at 
the bedside of the sick? You all know how greatly 
we can abbreviate the Service, for the Communion 
of the Sick. We certainly cannot minimise the im- 
portance of getting the sick person into the proper 
frame of mind; even though the person be very 
sick—or only extremely nervous—such an one 
cannot be unmindful that the service is proceeding, 
and is helped thereby. And even though uncon- 
sciousness does intervene, that person, as we shall 
see in a moment in one of our rubrics, is not really 
deprived of the benefits of the Sacrament, even 
though ‘‘he do not receive it with his mouth.”’ 
To return to but one remark upon (1), Our 
Lord’s Presence in this Sacrament. Our atten- 
tion should be earnestly directed to ‘‘the danger 
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of losing recognition of the divine Giver in the 
thought of the sacred Gift.’’ It is well for us to 
remember also, that in the Celebration of the Holy 
Communion Our Lord is not presented to us so 
much as the Object of our worship, as our Leader 
in the Faith. 

Thus we come to the main points of the dis- 
cussion—Reservation: For what purposes? Two 
purposes at once occur to mind—Commumon of 
the Sick; and Homage, or Veneration. I see no 
good reason for Reservation in either of these 
purposes. 

1. Homage, or Veneration, or whatever other 
name we care to use describing our attitude to- 
ward the Reserved Sacrament, defeats the spirit- 
ual significance both of the material Elements and 
of the spiritual help to be secured therefrom. 

One would not, of course, venerate or adore 
mere bread and wine; therefore, if in other than a 
Heavenly or spiritual manner we consider these 
elements to be now the Body and Blood of Christ, 
we make of them a material substance; and are at 
once plunged into the danger, as mentioned above, 
of losing sight of the divine Giver in our homage 
of the sacred Gift. This danger is real and press- 
ing. I would remind you that the Sacrament re- 
served for Communion should not be considered 
as the shrine of the Presence of Christ. Such a 
purpose of the Sacrament has no warrant in either 
Scripture or antiquity. Such ‘‘a human device 
for approaching God without divine sanction 
seems to be full of peril, however it may be 
prompted by devotion to our Lord.’’ 

I cannot but feel that the Sacrament reserved 
for purpose of homage, or veneration, reduces the 
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Sacrament dangerously near to a superstition; 
and does not make for a true worship or for the 
arousing of faith in the individual. 

2. When we contemplate the thought of Reser- 
vation for the Communion of the sick, we reach 
the same conclusion by another route. Here again 
we face the original question: Is the main purpose 
in the Communion of the Sick simply Administra- 
tion, or is it the consecration of the individual re- 
ceiving the Sacrament? It would seem that the 
answer to this question is what we have already 
said, ‘‘The mean whereby the Body of Christ is 
received and eaten in the Supper, is Faith.’’ But 
ean Faith be conveyed or aroused by the mere 
administration of these consecrated elements? I 
doubt it. Evidently the compilers of the Ameri- 
ean Prayer Book doubted it, for they set forth a 
Service for the Communion of the Sick. It is a 
very brief Service, but it accomplishes the pur- 
pose of getting the recipient of the Lord’s Supper 
into the proper receptive spiritual mood. 

Certainly no one would plead ‘‘lack of time’’; 
no one would ‘‘save time’’ by entirely omitting the 
Service for each person, or for the immediate 
group of persons, to be communicated. In such 
a case would it not be simply an empty formula? 
Surely one cannot contend successfully for even a 
helpful Administration, much less a spiritual Con- 
secration of the recipient, when there ‘‘isn’t time’’ 
for the brief Service set forth in our Office for the 
Communion of the Sick. Furthermore, one can- 
not get into the spirit of the Communion Service 
without hearing part of it, at least that part of 
it set forth in the Office above. And again, is there 
not real spiritual danger in receiving the Sacra- 
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ment without the stirring of our spirit by the 
Service of Consecration? Is there not a real pos- 
sibility of eating and drinking damnation to our- 
selves, in not discerning the Lord’s Body? And 
how can one discern it without the arousing of 
faith by the Service prescribed? 

It is perfectly evident from the Rubric in the 
Office of the Communion of the Sick, that there is 
not need of the idea of the Sacramental Presence 
for God’s hearing our prayers, but there is need 
of Faith in Him. You recall a rubric, (I referred 
to it a moment ago) following that Office: ‘‘If a 
man either by reason of extremity of sickness or 
for want of warning in due time to the Minister 
... or by any other just impediment, do not re- 
ceive the Sacrament of Christ’s Body and Blood 
the Minister shall instruct him that if he do truly 
repent him of his sins and steadfastly believe that 
Jesus Christ hath suffered death upon the Cross 
for him . . . he doth eat and drink the Body and 
Blood of our Saviour Christ profitably to his 
soul’s health, although he do not receive the 
Sacrament with his mouth.’’ Thus it is evident 
that this Church believes that ‘‘it is through 
Christ we approach God in faith and trust and 
prayer; to stop im Christ is not to honour Him, 
but to distort His revelation and mediatorship.’’ 
Said the Master, ‘‘It is expedient for you that I 
go away’’... ‘‘that I be removed from sensible 
cognisance, from a presence along side of you, in 
order that by My spirit I may come and be within 
you.”’ 

If one desires to go at all beyond this, to insist 
upon Reservation, either for the purpose of Ven- 
eration, or for the Communion of the Sick, he 
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definitely goes beyond the plain teaching, and the 
original genius of This Church. Such a practice 
Le no warrant in Scripture. 

Ample provision is made, in our are gy, for 
every worshipper of Our Heavenly Father, to 
come into the closest possible relationship to Him 
through Christ, in the Lord’s Supper. To demand 
more, to insist that the Blessed Hlements be re- 
served on the Lord’s Table for the Homage of 
the non-participating, non-communicating wor- 
shipper, is to reduce the whole Sacrament to the 
level of a distinctly materialistic basis. 

While to insist upon the administration of the 
consecrated Hlements to a sick person, who has 
had no part whatsoever in the Service of Con- 
secration, is simply to deprive that person of the 
arousing of his Faith; and faith is an essential on 
the part of the recipient. Without this, you put 
such an one in the dangerous position of not dis- 
cerning The Lord’s Body; and those who would 
thus bring the Sacrament to such an one are 
placed in the equally dangerous position of being 
a party to the non-discernment. 

All of which would point to the fact that Reser- 
vation for Homage, or Veneration, is neither safe 
nor sound; and that, in the Office of the Com- 
munion of the Sick, sufficient provision is made 
for all possible situations. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. Wuire. One thing I have most appreciated 
in this Church Congress is the way in which those 
of us in the Church, of radically different opinions 
meet on this platform to discuss matters vital to 
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the Church. When we deal with them from the 
standpoint of Christian devotion, there is no 
danger whatsoever of the wrong spirit entering 
into our discussions. When we deal with them 
from a legalistic standpoint, that danger really 
does confront us. 

We are told that Reservation is expressly for- 
bidden in this Church, first of all in the XX XIX 
Articles; secondly, in the rubric at the end of the 
Communion Office. In the Article that was cited 
there is a great deal with which those of us who 
have practised Reservation can agree. In the 
Treatise on the XXXIX Articles, written by 
Bishop Forbes, the late primus of the Scottish 
Church, the Article cited is adequately dealt with. 
The reason why some of us seem not to take the 
Articles very seriously is because we look at them 
in the ight in which they were constructed. We 
realise that beyond any doubt the XXXIX Arti- 
cles are a phase of the polemic life of the Church. 
As to the rubric, the question which has been cited 
has been discussed, as we all recognise, over and 
over again. I would cite Dr. Darwell Stone and 
Dr. F. J. Hall, both of whom make it clear that 
that rubric was never intended to prohibit the 
Reservation of the Blessed Sacrament. We in- 
terpret that rubric in the light in which it was 
placed in the Prayer Book, namely, to prevent 
abuses which would be most abhorrent to those of 
us who believe in the Reservation of the Blessed 
Sacrament, the abuse of putting the Sacramental 
wine on the dinner tables of the curates, and of 
pouring it back into the bottle. That is why that 
rubric was placed in the Prayer Book, and not 
with the remotest idea of prohibiting Reservation. 
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To illustrate, in the Scottish Church the Eng- 
lish Prayer Book is used in some places, and in 
others, the Prayer Book of the Episcopal Church 
in Scotland. In the latter there is a rubric pro- 
viding for the Reservation of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, and also the rubric which was cited here 
this morning; and both were inserted without any 
idea of making any inconsistency. 

From time to time, in revising our own Prayer 
Book the expediency of allowing the Communion 
of the Sick to be administered from the reserved 
Sacrament has been considered, but never was it 
thought necessary to introduce the other rubric 
which has been cited by Bishop Thurston. Once 
more, there was no idea whatsoever of inconsist- 
ency. 

I say, I speak simply from the standpoint of 
legalism, but subjects like this should primarily 
receive devotional treatment. 

Mr. Hutcuison. I should like to express a dif- 
ficulty which I have long felt, with the attitude 
taken by my friends who believe in Reservation 
and Adoration. One of us yesterday said that he 
believed that when the words of consecration were 
said, Christ was then present on the altar, in the 
fulness of His nature, human and divine. Well, 
I believe that Christ is present in the entire ful- 
ness of His nature, both human and divine, before 
the words of consecration have been said. I be- 
lieve He is present when the people are in the 
church, and with the people in the church. As a 
matter of fact, I believe that He is entirely and 
completely present in His whole nature, in every 
possible way, right here at the present moment; 
and the reason I so believe rests on what seems to 
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me to be the Christian doctrine of the Trinity. 
The doctrine of the Holy Trinity in which I was 
brought up is that God is spiritually one person 
and three persons, and what is true of one per- 
son is true of the others. God is everywhere, 
eternally present in all parts of His creation—or, 
perhaps it would be better to say, that the whole 
universe is always present in God. But however 
you phrase it, that seems to be the underlying 
truth of the Christian religion—that we are al- 
ways in the presence of God, and God is always 
eternally present in His creation. 

Now I can’t get around the difficulty that the 
eternal presence of Christ in a certain place, in- 
duced by the act of consecration, necessarily 
argues against His eternal presence in other 
places. It seems to separate Him from the God- 
head; it seems to separate Him from His place in 
the Trinity; it seems to make Him a sort of sec- 
tion of the Godhead, that moves back and forth, 
and comes in and goes out; and I can’t reconcile 
it with what seems to me to be the Catholic doc- 
trine of the Eternal Trinity. When I go into a 
church where a candle is burning, it indicates to 
me that Christ is present in the tabernacle, but it 
seems that Christ is also present outside the 
tabernacle—just as really present. 

If one faces one end or side of the church, 
Christ is there just as fully as on the other side. 
If I have my back to that light, I still am in the 
presence of Christ and entirely facing my Master, 
the Eternal Second Person of the Trinity, as I 
am if I face the light. 

Mr. Stoskorr. We want to come to the truth, 
and I will reply to Bishop Thurston in a friendly 
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sort of tone because he was very friendly in his 
tone to me. 

To make the point that since Reservation is not 
in the Scriptures, it should not, be practised, seems 
to me is not reasonable, because, as far as I know, 
there is no provision in the Scriptures to give 
communion to women; it is one of those things 
that is taken for granted and worked out in the 
history of Christ’s Church. 

Then I wish to say—of course, I always reserve 
for Holy Communion, for that is the end of Reser- 
vation in the Blessed Sacrament—that wherever 
Jesus is, there He is to be worshipped. 

Another point is that there is a service. Unless 
a person was right at the point of death—prob- 
ably where he was incapable of receiving the 
Blessed Sacrament—there is also a Service of 
Adoration and Office in the Book of Common 
Prayer. I, myself, should have no objection to the 
reading of the Prayer of Consecration, as a de- 
vout meditation if that were necessary; and the 
Prayer of Access and the Prayer of Thanksgiving 
afterwards. 

In regard to material substances, there is the 
body of our Lord in Heaven, and there is the 
Sacramental presence, z.e. His present revelation 
there. And there is the Sacramental presence of 
our Lord under the forms of bread and wine. It 
seems to me that it would be as unnatural to go 
into a church where the Blessed Sacrament re- 
posed in the tabernacle, and to turn our backs, as 
it would be if we were in the synagogue in Galilee 
when our Lord entered. I believe that there is the 
Lutheran heresy of the ubiquity of our Lord’s 
human nature. Our Lord is present everywhere 
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in His Godhead, but He is not present everywhere 
asaman. Heis present, locally, on the Throne of 
Heaven, and on earth in the Blessed Sacrament of 
the Altar. 

Bishop Hutss. Brethren, we have heard per- 
haps too much about rubrics. I have just come 
from Mexico, and they use a phrase down there 
which came from Texas: ‘‘What’s the Constitu- 
tion between friends!’’ After all, you know there 
is something in that. 

I try to be a law-abiding citizen, and a law- 
abiding Churchman, too. But rubrics are only 
directions. I agree with Bishop Thurston, that 
if you are going to be very strict and legalistic, 
it is contrary to the rubrics, undoubtedly, to have 
Reservation. But let us get away from legalism 
here. We are not here to consider the legality of 
it, but rather to talk it over, to come to some con- 
clusion as to its desirability. The very delightful 
paper of Mr. Ray yesterday did not go into ru- 
brics at all, but Reservation followed by Adora- 
tion did enable people to become aware of the 
presence of God. 

To become aware of the presence of God—after 
all, isn’t that the whole purpose of our religion, 
and of our religious services? Not to leave our 
religion behind when we go from church, but to 
have our awareness of God continue; and when 
we go away from the church, to be able to find Him 
everywhere. That is the purpose of preaching, as 
Professor McFayden indicated last night. What 
we are trying to do in preaching is to draw away 
the veil which separates us, so that we can see 
God everywhere. 

Now I am sure that what is called Benediction 
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does make people aware of the presence of God. 
The question in my mind is this: Can that be too 
easy a way of producing that awareness? May 
it not lead us to believe that when we go away 
from the church, we are leaving the presence of 
God behind us? 

I want a presence of God which I can take with 
me. I want a presence of God which I can take 
with me when I have to face problems of my dio- 
cese; a presence of God which I can take with me 
when I have to meet the temptations that come 
up in everyday life. I think we are inclined too 
much to the Pragmatic philosophy—if a thing 
works, it is all right. 

Now Benediction works—I have no doubt in my 
mind about that, but I very seriously question 
whether it does not work too easily. I don’t think 
it can be so in our Church, because I think the 
practices of extreme persons on one side are 
counteracted by those of the other side; but in the 
long run, if it were to be practised by all, I am 
afraid we would find it worked too easily; that it 
did not provide for everything. I come from a 
country where Benediction has been more or less 
adopted, and we found it worked too easily. We 
found that, in the long run, people would forget 
the presence of God everywhere; they would think 
of Him only as being in one place; and that is 
disastrous. 
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THE HOLY COMMUNION 
THE USE OF THE CHALICE 


By Netw KE. Staniey 


M<« topic is ‘‘The Use of the Chalice,’’ a sub- 
ject which one is constrained by reverence 
and by' the inertia of a congenial conservatism to 
be reluctant in submitting as an issue for possible 
re-thinking. Indeed, it is liable to discussion at 
all simply and obiously for the reason that it is, as 
a matter of fact, being widely discussed through- 
out the Church, and commented upon by the im- 
plications of divergent uses and practices. 

In proposing the topic, the statement of the 
Executive Committee stresses particularly the 
variety of the present uses, the question of author- 
isation, the sanctions—especially sanitary and 
devotional—and the question as to whether or 
not these uses tend toward Communion in One 
Kind. 

In making a case for any manner of distributing 
Holy Communion we must avoid the error of con- 
fusing simplicity with mental inexpensiveness. 
The most unsubtle and common-sense attitude to 
the matter, once it is reduced to a proposition, 
carries with it canonical and theological implica- 
tions involving the two very ultimate questions, 
the theory of the Anglican Church, and the cate- 
gory of the Anglican religion. 

Under the topic, ‘‘The Use of the Chalice,’’ we 
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shall, of course, begin by discriminating the re- 
ception of the species of wine in general com- 
munion from any consideration of the necessity 
of twofold consecration, and of reception in both 
kinds by the celebrant. For an initial caveat we 
shall observe that the connotation of the phrase 
‘“‘eommunion in both kinds’’ is not identical with 
the connotation of the phrase ‘‘the common cup.”’ 

That real difficulty attaches to our present An- 
glican practice of administering the species of 
wine in the common, cup is an observable fact. 
There is a certain amount of active unrest, and 
a certainly greater amount of inarticulate restive- 
ness. The objections are devotional, hygienic, and 
utilitarian. It is these three objections that we 
shall consider, and with them the two practices 
of intinction and of communion in one kind which 
are offered by way of solution as possible alterna- 
tives to present use. 

I. The Devotional objection: This may be sum- 
marised in the assertion that while abstractly 
communion under both kinds in the common cup 
is beyond argument the ideal of the Church, we 
are, as a matter of fact, confronted with a prag- 
matic issue due to defective instruction of com- 
municants, the widespread apathy of devotion to 
the Blessed Sacrament, and physical dangers re- 
sulting from fashion and carelessness, as in the 
moustache and matters of dentistry, so that the 
practice of general communion from the Chalice 
involves great danger of material sacrilege to the 
Most Precious Blood, is actually irreverent in its 
results to the contents of the Chalice, and offen- 
sive to unscrupulous but sensitive devotion. 

The perfect, among whom wisdom is spoken, 
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will at least remember the genesis of our rubrical 
use with a certain languor. Ancestral Anglicans, 
who in the Thirteenth Century were parties to the 
practice of withholding the chalice from the laity, 
were certainly animated by greater devotion to 
the Blessed Sacrament than were Ancestral An- 
glicans of the Sixteenth Century who restored the 
chalice to the laity. As faith in the Sacraments 
declines it is no unusual thing for devotion to yield 
to a meticulous punctilio. The conclusion is safe 
enough that the Reformers wished to increase the 
number and frequency of Sacramental com- 
munions. What is not so apparent is that they 
wished to increase the devotional equipment, the 
integrity of disposition, and the rightness of faith 
of Catholic communicants. 

When in the Sixteenth Century, the Church of 
England restored at once the practice of com- 
munion in both kinds and the common cup, it 
negatived the thirteenth century’s prescription of 
communion in one kind. The truism of the state- 
ment must not blind us to its significance, for we 
cannot deny that Henry VIII founded the Church 
of England and then insist upon behaving as 
though he did. Historic continuity carries, for 
better or worse, its burden of implications, and 
the present disquietude with regard to the com- 
mon cup has sanctions far older than the germ 
theory. The clergy alone were in any effective 
sense actors in that devotional revolution, which 
means that it concerned a body of men trained to 
Scholasticism and thinking as Scholastics. In 
this world two inherently hostile ideas operated 
as one common sanction: First, the idea of re- 
capturing the fancied golden age of the first four 
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centuries by a rather pedantic reconstruction of 
the primitive livery, to the satisfaction of an 
imagination which transmuted devotion to the 
note of Apostolicity into a cultus of a permanent 
anachronism. Second, the disguised but authentic 
Ultraquist zeal for the common cup as a symbol 
of the common priesthood of the faithful, and as 
a standing protest against the sacrament of Holy 
Orders. The net result was that the hierarchy, 
which suffered no confusion of thought, and be- 
lieved that twofold consecration and twofold re- 
ception by the celebrant are alike necessary to the 
integrity of the sacrifice of the Mass, uniformly 
committed itself to the practice of giving Holy 
Communion under the species of wine in the com- 
mon cup—the Catholic-minded because they held 
that the practice is in itself primitive and ir- 
relevant to the sacrifice, and the Protestant- 
minded because they held it to be primitive and an 
effectual exclusion of the doctrine of the sacrifice 
of the Mass. 

II. The Hygienic Objection: The validity of this 
objection is one which no Catholic can admit. In- 
deed, we must make it absolutely clear that we 
are in no wise moved by concern for the health of 
communicants, but rather the reverse; that if in- 
fection were possible from the chalice, we could 
not wish the faithful happier liquidations, and 
that we regard fear of infection as sufficient evi- 
dence of distrust of our Lord to warrant absten- 
tion from communion by reason of want of proper 
disposition. 

I believe that the seriousness of the hygienic 
objection is greatly exaggerated. An experience 
of some years in a population in which tuber- 
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culosis is tragically prevalent and the fear of it 
is very widespread has failed to present a single 
case where, to my knowledge, a communicant has 
refrained from making communion for fear of in- 
fection. I am convinced that a great deal of harm 
is done by discussion which suggests the presence 
of danger. The objection is, however, in the air, 
and what may be called its political strength is 
registered in the tone of the defenders of the pres- 
ent rubrical practice. There is no enthusiasm for 
it. Authority takes its stand merely on the letter 
of the rubric, and conservative opinion is hardly 
more than the inertia of an obscurantist render- 
ing of a text of Holy Scripture. 

III. The Utilitarian Objection: As a practical 
difficulty this is felt chiefly in the undue prolonga- 
tion of the service. It is accentuated as the num- 
bers of communicants increase, and the recovery 
of Scholastic Theology, and especially the more 
thorough apprehension of the doctrine called 
‘““concomittance,’’ the truth that our Lord is 
wholly and altogether present in every minutest 
part of either kind in the Blessed Sacrament in- 
dependently of the separation of species, inti- 
mates a suspicion as to the importance or de- 
sirableness of a burden which may prove a theo- 
logical and devotional superfluity. 

The increasingly prevalent fashion, known as 
‘‘intinction,’’ is offered to the Church as a solu- 
tion of this particular set of difficulties—a solution 
already in possession and, as it were, established. 
By ‘‘intinction’’ we understand the practice of 
giving to the communicant a host which has been 
commixed with the species of wine. This may be 
done with a spoon, after the manner of the Ortho- 
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dox, or the intincted host may be placed on the 
tongue, or the intincted host may be placed on the 
palm of the hand. In all probability the two 
practices of administering the intincted species 
with the spoon or by placing them directly on the 
tongue of the communicant can never be of more 
than academic interest with us. The Orthodox 
practice is liable to all imaginable objections, and 
has nothing to commend it, not even its Ortho- 
doxy; for, while with the abandonment of the 
Branch Theory our account of Anglicanism is 
that it is Western-Orthodoxy, the hyphen does 
count for something, and we are irretrievably com- 
mitted to being Western. Catholics could accept 
intinction if the intincted species were placed on 
the tongue of the communicant, but the acceptance 
would be of an unenthusiastic sort not altogether 
free from that impatience which is the nemesis 
haunting the circumstance of needless bother. 
The practice of delivering an intincted host to 
the hand of the communicant involves certain 
obvious, and to Catholics, insuperable difficulties. 
It does not save the symbolism of the common 
cup. It involves the utilitarian difficulties of the 
common cup, chiefly the undue prolongation of 
the service. It is calculated to excite suspicion of 
the danger of infection. It involves the constant 
peril of irreverence, a charge which makes un- 
imaginable its acceptance by Catholic clergy and 
congregations. In common with other forms of 
intinctive administration it carries, apparently, 
an implicit, invidious reflection on the doctrine 
of concomittance. It is, at present, certainly il- 
legal and its authorisation would require express 
legislation. Lastly, there is again the growing 
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suspicion that it involves trouble about something 
theologically superfluous. 

There remains to be considered the possibility 
of communion in one kind. Here we must dis- 
tinguish the withholding of the chalice from the 
non-celebrating communicant, and the non-cele- 
brating communicant voluntarily foregoing his 
right to the chalice. 

With regard to the text, all too lightly assumed 
to be obvious in its definition of our Lord’s in- 
tention, it is to be observed that our Lord ordained 
that which the received practice of the Church 
implicitly alleges that He ordained, and not that 
which irresponsible mentalities of indifferent at- 
tainments, reading ambiguous documents in the 
light of disputable antecedent assumptions, find 
emotionally congenial. The developed practice 
is the construction of intention. Cardinal Man- 
ning’s indiscretion, ‘‘An appeal to history is 
treason to the Church,’’ is true with the realisa- 
tion that the word ‘‘history’’ is merely an un- 
reality to cover a gratuitious congeries of private 
judgments by way of inference from disputable 
antecedent assumptions euphemistically called 
facts. Certainly it is true when the appeal makes 
a private review of the rightness of the Church’s 
contemporary behaviour. 

It is forever possible to find in the words, 
‘‘Drink ye all of this,’’ a meaning other than the 
prima facie sense, simply because the Church once 
upon a time announced an authoritative alterna- 
tive construction by an, historic act, and presently 
announces such an alternative construction in the 
practice of reservation of the Blessed Sacrament 
with the resultant communion in one kind. 
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As for authorisation, the immediate and ex- 
press law governing the manner of distributing 
Holy Communion is the rubric following the 
Canon, ‘‘Then, shall the Priest first receive the 
Holy Communion in both kinds himself, and pro- 
ceed to deliver the same to the Bishops, Priests, 
and Deacons, in like manner, (if any be present,) 
and, after that, to the People also in order, into 
their hands, all devoutly kneeling.’’ 

Is the celebrant bound to receive under both 
kinds? Yes, by the letter of the rubric. Yes, by 
theological necessity of the integrity, not of the 
Sacrament, but of the Sacrifice. 

Is the minister bound to offer to the receiving 
communicant in both kinds? Yes, by the letter of 
the rubric. 

Is the communicant bound to receive under both 
kinds? We may venture as axiomatic: That the 
pre-Reformation canon law obtains except as re- 
pealed or modified expressly or by necessary im- 
plication. That any canon contravening or modi- 
fying pre-Reformation canon law, or Western 
prescription, or the jus commune ecclesiasticarum, 
is to be construed strictly, and every ambiguity 
resolved in favour of the general and ancient law. 
That received uses and prescriptions of the 
Church are constructions of the canons. 

Perhaps the opinion is not wholly indefensible 
that while, under the Anglican Rite, it is obliga- 
tory to offer the chalice to all communicants, and 
that communicants have an unquestionable right 
to the common chalice, carefully distinguishing 
this from a general right to receive the species of 
Wine in any capricious way, communicants have 
yet the right voluntarily to forego this right to 
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the common cup. In the timeless Church, insti- 
tutions and uses do reach a term not wholly unlike 
that old age in men which is the divinely appointed 
opportunity for the revision of certitudes. Nearly 
four centuries of this particular Reformation 
Settlement and of concurrent discontent, a ques- 
tion might conceivably be insinutated as to the 
finality of the settlement, and of communion in 
one kind, if it will not prove after all to be the 
terminus ad quem of the movement of unrest. 


THE HOLY COMMUNION 
THE USE OF THE CHALICE 


By Donatp B. ALDRICH 


] Teas theme for our discussion this morning 
stands clearly defined by its title: ‘‘The Use 
of the Chalice.’’ And that we may not wander 
from the point which the committee had in mind 
when it chose this topic, I quote the explanatory 
statement which the committee adopted and sub- 
mitted to me for my guidance. 


‘‘1. Describe varying present uses. 

2. How authorised? 

3. Their reason, with reference to sanitary 
requirements universally obtainable and 
to special epidemics. 

4. Effect of these uses on increasing the num- 
ber of communicants. 

5. On the sentiment of the common cup. 

6. Do these uses tend toward communion in 
one kind?’’ 


To facilitate a discussion which may arrive at 
some helpful conclusion, may I suggest that we 
consider the various aspects of this topic, ‘‘The 
Use of the Chalice,’’ in the order named. 

1. Firstly, then let us dwell upon the varying 
present uses, a description of which may well call 
to your minds other and perhaps better means 
which might be employed and which I hope you 
will suggest for discussion. Aside from the tra- 
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ditional manner of administration, we may note 
three outstanding uses. The first is a method 
satisfactorily employed in one of our churches; 
namely, the use of individual glasses. Each glass 
is set in a pocket in a frame on a circular tray, 
perhaps fifty glasses to a tray. These are filled 
and placed on the altar before the service. The 
priest passes the tray. The recipient takes the 
tiny glass and after receiving, places it on an 
empty tray carried by a server or acolyte who 
follows the priest. This method takes much less 
time than the traditional way and lends itself to a 
reverent distribution of wine. Because of the 
large number of glasses necessarily employed, it 
might not seem to be feasible, however, where the 
number of communicants is very great. A second 
method is that of ‘‘intinction.’’ The priest holds 
the small chalice between his thumb and first 
finger and the paten between his first and second 
finger. If the priest moves the wafer down the 
inside of the cup, he can thus dip it only slightly 
into the wine. This allows the wine to be suffi- 
ciently absorbed so that none may be left on the 
palm of the communicant and yet is evident in the 
wafer. Even if the communicant has not noted 
the presence of the chalice, he is plainly conscious 
of having received the communion in both kinds. 

But another manner of administering by intinc- 
tion appeals more strongly to many of us. The 
priest distributes the bread in the form of a wafer 
into the right hand of the communicant. He then 
administers the wine in two chalices. One is a 
small chalice for intinction. The other is a large 
chalice to be used in the traditional way. If the 
communicant wishes to receive by intinction, he 
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retains the wafer and dips it into the small chalice. 
If he prefers the common cup, he will have eaten 
the bread and will now take the cup. The obvious 
advantage of this method immediately suggests 
itself. For no separation occurs between those 
who wish to receive by intinction and those who 
do not. All come forward together. The change 
to something new in a service so close to our 
hearts is minimised. Further, the second sen- 
tence can still be said in its present form since 
many do drink of the cup, while there is retained 
the symbol of the common cup, which means so 
much to us all. 

A third method is one held by some to be more 
in accordance with pure tradition and sanctioned 
by early practice; namely, the administration in 
one kind only, the cup not being delivered into 
the hands of the people. ‘‘Instead of that, after 
the bread has been distributed, the priest returns 
to the Holy Table and taking the cup in his hands 
and turning to the people (at each rail-full) pro- 
nounces, ‘The blood of our Lord Jesus Christ 
which was shed for thee, preserve thy body and 
soul unto everlasting life. Remember that 
Christ’s blood was shed for thee and be thank- 
a ee 

The uses thus described are probably the most 
generally accepted methods which depart from 
the traditional way of administration. The last 
two are at least more historical in their origin and 
have been tacitly sanctioned by the Church at dif- 
ferent periods in her history. 

2. Now we may naturally turn to our second 
question. How have these varying uses been au- 
thorised, and by whom? Undoubtedly, in many 
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cases, the legality of such uses might have been 
called into question, but priests have, in lieu of 
any official announcement by the Church, gone 
ahead and held that both the spirit and the letter 
of the rubric have been observed. That intinction 
existed in the early Church is evident in that it is 
believed to have been forbidden as early as 337 
and was repeatedly condemned later by successive 
council (1178, Council of London, under Richard, 
Archbishop of Canterbury). To those who would 
defend the use of intinction by quoting the prac- 
tice allowed in the Prayer Book for the admin- 
stration to the sick, to these, those who object 
affirm that Church rubrics are to be interpreted 
by canon law and that canon law has repeatedly 
declared against this practice. These objectors 
to intinction on the basis of canon law often 
favoured the second method, of receiving in one 
kind only. This the Church has considered, on 
special occasions as equivalent to the whole of the 
Sacrament, for there can be no distinction be- 
tween spiritual elements. Since we know so much 
more of the origin and transfer of disease germs 
than used to be known, however, ‘‘special occa- 
sions’? might well mean any celebration. But 
aside from the legality of the practice, it has been 
felt by many that the quiet mind with which many 
have come to enter into the service who might 
have stayed away for reasons we shall discuss 
later, has led to the acceptance of these new 
methods. In some instances, in time of epidemic, 
the episcopal authority has issued a letter to his 
clergy advising the use of intinction. In many of 
the non-Hpiscopal Churches, evidently the au- 
thority of the pastor, based on faith in established 
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scientific investigation and research and justified 
by scientific facts, has been held to be sufficient. 
Probably the silent consent of some of our bishops 
has helped to offset the report of the House of 
Bishops in 1913 which objected to any change in 
the present method of administration. If the 
spiritual needs of those who seek the unique help 
which resides in the Communion Service and who 
for certain reasons now remain away, if these 
spiritual needs be placed first rather than the 
question of legal precedent, then we can under- 
stand the joy of many a priest who welcomes 
hitherto absent communicants again to Christ’s 
table. 

3. When we turn from the question of authority 
for these departures to the reason which has 
prompted them, we come into the field of depend- 
able, scientific research and discovery. Although 
evidently before the days of a knowledge of bac- 
teria, a natural questioning as to the wisdom of 
the common cup arose. Hence, the rubric in re- 
gard to the sick. But with the discovery of bac- 
teria as the cause of so many diseases and the 
knowledge of their easy transmission by common 
carriers, we now have a reason which finds itself 
supported by accurate and observable scientific 
facts. Tests made by leading bacteriologists, 
many of them devout Churchmen, have given us 
significant results. Purificators were taken under 
the most careful conditions and examined after 
using. The tests showed spore-bearing bacilli to 
have been present in eighteen out of twenty-four 
instances. Also the type of bacteria—cocci—com- 
monly found in the mouth, virulent types of which 
cause tonsilitis and septic sore throat, were found 
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in nearly one-half of the tests. The few positive 
results showing a virulent type is quite suggestive. 
In this analysis, no attempt was made to test for 
particular disease germs, such as diptheria or 
pneumonia, but rather to determine whether there 
were bacteria present which might be harmful to 
man. The tests showed plainly that the mouth 
bacteria remain on the cloth wiped off the cup. 
They also show that many bacteria remain on the 
cup itself after it has been wiped. As a matter 
of argument as to danger involved, it is not ne- 
cessary to find experimentally the organism 
carrying every disease that might possibly be 
transmitted. 

We may naturally ask if, given an individual 
with a particular kind of virulent bacteria in his 
mouth, there is danger that the common cup will 
serve as a means of transferring them to the 
mouth of a susceptible individual. The answer 
of those who have made thoroughgoing tests is 
this: that the chance that an infective individual 
may be present is not remote. The chance that 
susceptible individuals may be present is good. 
Persons who are tired or run-down are more likely 
to have a lowered resistance to infections. A 
cracked lip is not infrequent and for certain in- 
fections might serve as the point of entry for cer- 
tain bacteria. Given the source of infection and 
the possible recipients of it, is there a chance of 
transferring the infecting bacteria by means of 
the cup? Is the chance remote? The tests re- 
peatedly show that the use of the cloth does not 
wholly remove the bacteria from the cup. Nor 
would a fresh cloth for each individual be suffi- 
ciently more effective to offset the inconvenience. 
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It has been suggested that the alcohol in the wine 
acts as a disinfectant. In any test of a disinfec- 
tant, the length of time during which it is allowed 
to act is fully as important as the strength of the 
solution. Bacteria from the mouth on the outside 
of the chalice do not come in contact with wine at 
all. Those on the inside of the rim have only mo- 
mentary contact with the wine as the cup is passed 
rapidly from mouth to mouth. The time of con- 
tact is probably too short for any bactericidal 
effect. Those bacteria that do get into the wine 
remain in contact for a longer time, however, pos- 
sibly sufficiently long to be destroyed by the end 
of the service, and so protect from infection the 
clergyman who drains the cup. 

Similar conclusions concerning common drink- 
ing cups have lead to laws forbidding the use of 
such on trains and in public places. An unbiased 
judgment as to the results of investigation of the 
common cup therefore leads one to see the risk, 
not only of the reception of disease, but what af- 
fects people equally, the feeling that they might 
transmit infection to others. Available, reliable 
data establishes the fact that disease germs of 
virulent and non-virulent types may; be received 
and transmitted by the use of the common cup. 

4. Fourthly, as to the effect of these uses on 
increasing the number of communicants. The 
general experience of those priests who have em- 
ployed intinction or who have withheld the cup 
has been to note an increase in the number of com- 
municants. But further than this one and all 
agree that they are aware no longer of a barrier 
between the spiritual values of the Communion 
Service and the method of its administration. 
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There is spread the feeling, moreover, that the 
Church is willing to accept those scientific facts 
commonly admitted by ordinary practice outside 
the Church, to be equally true within the Church. 

5. Fifthly, as to the sentiment in regard to the 
common cup. ‘‘Not a few earnest communicants 
are absenting themselves from the Lord’s Table. 
Some do so from fear of contagion; others from 
fear of causing sickness; others from a refined re- 
pugnance. Many persons frankly say that they 
believe the use of the common cup to be a serious 
danger to the health of a community.’’ It is, of 
course, generally accepted that one person with 
a virulent form of disease may be the source of 
ill health to innumerable other people. Moreover, 
persons are quite as concerned in regard to the 
giving of disease as they are to receiving it. 
While, in places where a large number of com- 
municants come from every walk and habit in life, 
the thought of receiving a common cup, wholly 
apart from the question of disease, often dis- 
turbs the quiet spirit of devotion and worship. 
This is rather apparent by the number of persons 
who simply receive the cup, lift it to their mouth, 
but who do not touch it or drink of the wine. It 
may be said, on the other hand, in some suburban 
communities where every one knows the stand- 
ards of health and cleanliness of his neighbours, 
intinction has in at least one instance been tried 
and met with disapproval. In this particular case, 
out of eighty communicants on one Sunday, only 
one or two came forward to receive in the new 
way. In this instance, however, the rector ad- 
ministered in the old way first. Had he begun by 
administering by intinction it is possible that the 
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results might have been different. As for those 
persons who would object that it is incredible that 
God would allow any disease to be contracted 
through the sacred elements, such a test of faith 
for ordinary people is hardly fair to expect. Ap- 
parently the rubric in the Communion for the Sick, 
as some one has significantly pointed out, shows 
that this hesitation thus to test people’s faith is 
supported by the mind of the Church. 

6. Lastly, do these uses tend toward Com- 
munion in one kind? In the case of intinction, ob- 
viously not. In the usuage where the cup is not 
delivered into the hands of the people, obviously, 
yes. And yet, in either case, the cup is plainly 
held before the people. According to the mind of 
the Church, since the earliest times, it has been 
maintained that to receive only one element is to 
receive the whole of the body and blood of Christ, 
since there can be no separation of spiritual ele- 
ments. Although no clear definition of the idea 
of concomittance came till Thomas Aquinas, it is 
believed always to have been inherent in the doc- 
trine of the Eucharist. On the other hand, Arti- 
cle 30 says: ‘‘The cup of the Lord is not to be 
denied any people, for both the parts of the Lord’s 
Sacrament by Christ’s ordinance and command- 
ment ought to be administered to all Christian 
men alike.’’ So the Article seems to state clearly 
enough the position of the Church in regard to 
this matter. 

Such is my brief and limited contribution to a 
great and important subject. That our Com- 
munion Service has the unique power to carry us 
for the moment out of the present and back over 
the centuries to that upper room and into the 
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presence of the Master’s spirit, of this, there can 
be no doubt. And further, there can be no doubt 
that many, many people want to go back to that 
‘‘upper room’’ and want to live in the presence 
of that spirit. And so, valuable as is tradition, 
and stabilising as is canon law, of greater loyalty 
to Christ may be the offering to more needy hu- 
man souls of his sustaining presence. 


DISCUSSION 


Dr. Nicuots. I must confess that these Round 
Table discussions on the Holy Communion have 
rather disturbed me. They seem to me for very 
grave things, to be rather too easily handled; and 
yet it is necessary that they be thought about and 
dealt with. 

Now the one contribution I want to make this 
morning, is this: Let us in every possible way 
minimise the material in the celebration of the 
Sacrament. The outward and the visible, by 
God’s wise appointments in the creation of man, 
is invaluable for the realisation of the inward and 
spiritual. But everywhere, in the home, in friend- 
ship, as well as in the Church and in the State, in 
academic communities and at great public func- 
tions, we are increasing the emphasis on the out- 
ward, the external, and the material circum- 
stances; but let us not make the mistake, partic- 
ularly in the Church, of so stressing the outward 
and material that we shall miss the inward and 
spiritual. My great objection to many of the uses 
obtaining in the Holy Communion along the line 
of the subjects we have discussed, is the distrac- 
tion they cause in both the mind and heart of the 
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people, and the mind and heart of the minister, 
from the very purpose and warrant of those out- 
ward and material acts. And I do earnestly pray 
that whatever use you adopt, in manual acts or 
in the treatment of the vessels and the elements, 
that you will subordinate those outward acts to 
the spiritual purpose that alone warrants them. 

Mr. Drx. I merely want to pay tribute, on be- 
half of the non-theologians who have been per- 
mitted to attend the sessions of this Congress, to 
the remarkable spirit in which the discussions 
have been carried on. I am one of those who be- 
lieve that only by discussion can we get anywhere. 
I have tried to appreciate how many of us come 
into discussion, like the old Scotchman who said 
that while he was sure he could be convinced, he 
had never yet seen a man who could convince him. 

The strongest link in my allegiance to the Epis- 
copal Church comes from the fact that it is big 
enough to permit men within its fold who think 
separately and differently, and strong enough to 
bind those men together so that they will act to- 
gether. And my own fear is that in many of our 
differences we fail to appreciate that our job is 
to act together. But I believe that all of this talk 
that we have had together will prove to be of great 
benefit, and that on reading the papers—those of 
us who are going to subscribe for the printed edi- 
tion—we shall get a very clear view. 

I want to ask one question: Am I right in as- 
suming that, because I am a member of the Epis- 
copal Church, should I perchance be under the 
ministry of Mr. Stoskopf, I would be welcome and 
have the full right to take Communion, in his full 
knowledge that I did not share his views in re- 
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gard to the Sacrament, as I would be welcome and 
have the full right to take Communion should I be 
under the care of Bishop Thurston and subscribe 
to the same views regarding the Sacrament that 
Dr. Stoskopf does. I myself, have no hesitancy 
in going into any church, and taking the Sacra- 
ment, regardless of whether the church is High or 
Low. I feel that I have the right to go in, and 
bring myself into communion with God Almighty, 
and that His Presence will come to me regardless 
of whether I think He is in the elements or 
whether I think He is not in the elements. 

Mr. StosHopr. It seems to me, the question an- 
swers itself. The Blessed Sacrament of the Altar 
is given to all of those who have been confirmed 
or are ready and desire to be confirmed and have 
been admitted to the Church’s Communion. 

I do stress upon the minds of people who hear 
my voice that they shall be in a state of grace, and 
that they shall be fasting to receive the Blessed 
Sacrament; but I do not go along the rail insti- 
tuting an inquisition. 

Mrs. Travers. J want to say on behalf of the 
laymen that I think the method of administra- 
tion is not very important to them. I think 
it can be said for average laymen, that when we 
approach the Lord’s Table our hearts are so filled 
with the prayer that we may be more Christlike, 
and we are so overcome by the death that the Lord 
has died for us, that we are very unmindful of the 
method. 


PART ‘VV 


THE VALUE OF THE CHURCH TO 
RELIGIOUS LIVING 


THE VALUE OF THE CHURCH TO 
RELIGIOUS LIVING 


By Gerorce E. Norton 


[! is not an infrequent experience for the clergy- 

man, as he goes about among the people of his 
community, to come upon persons who are leading 
a life full of good works and expressive of reli- 
gious devotion but who have no connection with 
any form of organised religion. They frankly 
say they feel no need of the Church. Occasionally 
they say, with good conscience, that they wish they 
could see their way to unite with some church, but 
they cannot do it. There are enough of such peo- 
ple to challenge the attention of all bodies of or- 
ganised religion. We know that there are others 
who feel that, although the Church once was the 
conserver of the idealism of the race, this is no 
longer so. They believe that there are organisa- 
tions and movements, outside and independent of 
the Church, which do all of that and do it better. 
Frequently these people are hostile to organised 
religion in any form. The sincerity, the intelli- 
gence, and the good citizenship of many of those 
who take these positions relative to the Church, 
demand the serious consideration of those of us 
who believe in the Church’s mission to our time. 

Has the Church a value to religious living? 
Putting it even stronger, Is the Church peculiarly 
necessary to the best religious living? Even its 
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hostile critics would concede that the Church has 
some value, but to make out a case for the Church 
it should be made clear that the Church’s ‘‘value’’ 
is peculiar to the Church, that it has a special con- 
tribution to make. 

I am not going to indulge much in definition, 
but, if I am going to plead the Church’s case, I 
should say something about the kind of Church I 
have in mind. There are different ideas of what 
constitutes the Church. There are those here 
whose ideas of it differ radically from mine. In 
the realm of opinion we do not agree perhaps; in 
the matter of loyalty and affection we are at one. 

To my mind if the Church is what some of our 
critics think it is, then I believe that their claims 
that it is unnecessary to religious living, in fact, 
impossible to the highest expressions and inspira- 
tions of modern life, are well founded. They 
think of it as an institution founded upon the 
claim that the answer to all questions, for all time, 
has been given once for all. Such a Church then 
has either an infallible organised life, an infalli- 
ble book, or an infallible creed. It, therefore, has 
clear lines of separation. It can be intellectually 
defined and no doubt about it. The creed of the 
Church becomes the historically, scientifically cor- 
rect statement of facts and there is no room for 
question. concerning its articles. Such an idea of 
the Church puts it out of court immediately with 
most of our sincere, reverent, and spiritually hun- 
gry scientific men. They would like the help and 
companionship of the Church, but on such terms 
it becomes not only ‘‘unnecessary’’ but ‘‘impossi- 
ble’’ for them. No amount of sophistry will make 
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possible the surrender of their intellectual hon- 
esty. 

However, it is not necessary to think of the 
Church only in this way. Sugh an idea of it is not 
even essential for the preservation of its historic 
association values. In fact, there seems to be the 
very spirit of its Founder, coming to us through 
the successive lives of great souls, in another 
definition of it. This other definition, it seems to 
me, looking at the Church as the outward and visi- 
ble sign of an inward and divine spirit, squares 
with more of the facts and experiences of life 
which we are finding to be true. The Church that 
impresses me with its power and appeal to all 
thinking men, in the social sense, is that body of 
men who obey and respond to the spirit of Jesus’ 
command, ‘‘Love one another as I have loved 
you.’’ It moves forward into new times and the 
knowledge of new facts with confidence in ‘‘The 
spirit of truth that leadeth into all truth.’’ It is 
enriched by the contribution of those inspired in- 
dividuals whose free spirits cannot be located or 
classified but described only by the words of 
Jesus, ‘‘The wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh, and whither it goeth: so is every 
one that is born of the Spirit.’? It has within it 
‘‘wells of water springing up unto eternal life.’’ 
It fears no new discovery. It is conscious of its 
power, which is real, not artificial. It is the power 
which impels life itself. I do not refer to any par- 
ticular manifestation of that spirit as the Epis- 
copal or the Baptist or the Roman Catholic 
_Churches, but to that demonstration in the social 
life of men of a tendency to organise into Chris- 
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tian religious bodies wherein lies the divine im- 
pulse working toward the One, Holy, Catholic 
Church. 

What characteristics then has the Church which 
possesses peculiar and necessary values for the 
best religious living of our people? In the first 
place, I believe there is in it the sense of some- 
thing permanent. The Church preserves this for 
us in a peculiar way. No other organisation has 
it to the same degree. And I do not mean that 
sense of permanence which comes from an in- 
flexible tradition, but that which comes from the 
continuity of the life principle working through 
developing theological ideas, reinterpretations of 
the creeds, and changing emphases on old truth. 

The godly-minded men and women of the ages 
have found the means of religious expression in 
the organised life of the Church. Obeying that 
deep instinct—that divine impulse of you please 
—to unite their efforts with others and feel the 
strength that came with codperative life they be- 
came parts of the Church and enriched the com- 
mon life thereby. Professor Ellwood says in his 
Reconstruction of Religion, ‘‘It is no accident that 
many of the noblest, most aspiring, most unselfish 
spirits of our race have found their work in the 
upbuilding of this institution.’’ Therefore, there 
exists in the Church as it comes to us a continuity 
of saintly living, the fellowship with which brings 
to men to-day a sense of stability and permanence. 
The Church as it exists in our age, retaining its 
creeds and traditions and ceremonies as symbols 
of the great truths for which it stands but allow- 
ing increasingly freedom of interpretation, be- 
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comes essential to those who wish to live the high- 
est and best religious lives. 

There is evidence on all sides of that longing i in 
the human heart to complete life by coming into 
relationship with the steadfast and unchangeable 
ina world of change. That things change we must 
admit and we wish them to change. Therein lies 
the zest of living and the fascination of growth. 
But like the ancients, we, too, seek for some rela- 
tion to the steadfast and abiding. They failed to 
reconcile the two. ‘‘We have attained the thought 
of evolution. We can, therefore, understand what 
the ancients could not, namely, that change is in- 
herent in law, that the changeable, as such, may 
be as orderly as the unchangeable, as such.’’? 
Without sacrificing the gains of the past one hun- 
dred years we may; yet preserve what our great- 
grandfathers found essential to peace of mind and 
effectiveness, and, as I just said, there is evidence 
abroad that men are seeking to do so. The cathe- 
dral building programme, which has appeared in 
England and America, has aroused comment and 
questioning. Why in a so-called materialistic age 
are communities suddenly launching forth on the 
construction of vast edifices reminiscent of past 
prayers and glories? Why does one of the great- 
est designers of beautiful churches and cathedrals 
exhort the modern mind to revert to the middle 
ages? There is more than one reason, but one is 
the search for the abiding principle. 

I was impressed with this peculiar value for 
the religious living of our time when an intelligent 
man of the community asked me about Baptism. 


1 Henry S. Nash. 
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He said there were organised forms of religion 
to whose theological requirements he could sub- 
scribe, but he declared he did not wish to join 
them. He wished to belong to the Church to 
which his family had belonged and to the Church 
whose roots, so he felt, went back into the past. 
Here is a familiar figure in our society, the man 
who wishes to enter into the current of organised 
life into which—and within which—the lives were 
spent of some of the loved and admired saints of 
the past. Permanence and continuity have a real 
value for him. In the Christian Church, as an in- 
stitution that has evolved through the centuries, 
these characteristics are found. They exist for 
some men independently of exact and orthodox 
theological definition. 

I was at dinner one night with a very brilliant 
woman. She was the sort that accomplishes the 
most amazing amount of work while having time 
for innumerable social engagements. No demand 
upon her for political, philanthropic, or social 
participation was turned down. She belonged to 
no church. She expressed herself as hostile to 
organised religion as exemplified by the churches. 
Yet, with a wistful expression, she told me that 
one of her deepest desires was to build a beautiful 
chapel in the heart of the business district whose 
doors should always be open. At certain hours 
there should be organ music played and now and 
then some real man of God should offer prayer. 
There has been no clearer case in my experience 
of the necssity of what the Church has to give to 
thinking, spiritually hungry people to-day. The 
signs in front of many of our churches, ‘‘Come In, 
Rest and Pray,’’ are inspired by an impulse which 
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comes from a consciousness of the real value of 
the Church to religious living. 

In days like these, in which we are living in an 
age characterised by the question mark rather 
than the exclamation point, it is important, of 
course, to approach as near as possible to correct 
definition. Men want to know concerning the 
faith by which they live. Jesus said, ‘‘Thou 
shalt love the Lord they God with all they heart 
and with all thy soul and with all they mind.’’ 
He demanded of his disciples, ‘‘What think ye of 
Christ?’’ Herein undoubtedly is contained the 
persistent challenge to straight, hard thinking. 
But a correct theology is not all. Accuracy of 
definition is not the whole story, although the his- 
tory of the heresies and reformations within the 
Christian Church would make it so appear. 
Christian love and loyalty and the great mystic 
gifts would seem to have been placed first in order 
by the Master in his command. Going about in 
our pastoral work, we of the clergy are frequently 
conscious of a value within the Church that tran- 
scends the intellectual formulas and statements. 
A few years ago a very intelligent young woman 
came to me and said, ‘‘I wish to be confirmed.’’ 
I welcomed her into my confirmation classes. A 
week before the Sunday upon which she was to 
be confirmed she came to me and said, ‘‘ Before I 
go further I should like to tell you something that 
you may think will debar me from Confirmation.’’ 
She said, ‘‘There are certain things about the 
Holy Communion which I do not believe and can- 
not accept. After I am confirmed I shall never be 
able to come to the Holy Communion.’’ This was 
a new situation for me. I discussed her difficul- 
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ties with her frankly. She said she was still un- 
convinced. Finally I asked her, ‘‘Feeling as you 
do, are you really desirous of being confirmed?’’ 
And she assured me that she was. Her reasons 
were sound in my opinion and I told her that I 
would present her for Confirmation. She was 
confirmed on Palm Sunday under those conditions. 
What was my astonishment on Easter Sunday 
morning to see her come to receive her first com- 
munion at the early service, and thereafter she 
was regular in her observances at that service. 
Her desire for Confirmation had been the desire 
for fellowship with noble-minded men and women 
in the organised expression of Christian idealism. 

The Church presents this appeal to men. to-day 
in the words of the poet: 


I am like a stream that flows, 

Full of the cold springs that arose 

In morning lands, in distant hills; 
And down the plain my channel fills, 
With melting of forgotten snows. 


Another value, which the Church possesses in a 
way peculiar to itself, is the opportunity it offers 
to men and women to play the game according to 
the rules. In this way we enter more closely into 
fellowship with Jesus. He played the game ac- 
cording to rule—true it is that he called attention 
to the significance and true meaning of the rules. 
He remained within the Jewish State. He re- 
mained within the Jewish Church. He said, ‘‘I 
came not to destroy but to fulfill.’’ It was because 
he did insist on remaining within the organised 
life of his people that his illuminating life and 
words impinged so hard on the history of his own 
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and of our day. Professor Ellwood says, ‘‘A 
characteristic of positive Christianity is that it 
will be cooperative in its spirit. It will recognise 
the fundamental sociological truth that ten men 
working together can accomplish what one hun- 
dred cannot accomplish working separately. It 
will believe in organised effort rather than in 
merely individualistic right living. The Church, 
therefore, in positive Christianity must take a 
place of commanding importance, not as an end in 
itself but as an indispensable means for realising 
the ends of social Christianity. ’’ 

Men and women go in to all other kinds of or- 
ganisations for the realisation of their passion 
for organised efforts. There are drives and coun- 
cils and federations and lodges and so on, but here 
in our midst is the one organised form standing 
solely for the preservation of those sources of 
spiritual vision that have given for ages, and still 
do give, life and motive to all good movements. 
The Church has for its main object the creating 
and recreating of human character and the estab- 
lishment of the Kingdom of God on Earth. The 
Church is devoted to maintaining social idealism 
and the creating of human institutions in con- 
formity with the divine will. The violent changes 
and reformations and controversies within the 
Church bear witness to the vitality of its vision. 

Our intellectual classes lay altogether too much 
stress upon the prerogatives of the individual 
right of judgment in secondary issues. This is 
undoubtedly the reaction from the tyrannies of an 
authoritative hierarchy. It is one of our social 
‘‘complexes.’’ Indeed, the individual must, it 
seems to me, be guaranteed full right of freedom 
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of interpretation of any and every article of the 
faith. We must agree to this by virtue of the fact 
that even words and names are symbolical. In no 
other way can the Church enrich its life and evolve 
toward true catholicity. Nevertheless, the in- 
dividual experiences a distinct loss when he ex- 
cludes himself from the companionship of his fel- 
lows. A man says, ‘‘But I cannot compromise in 
matters of conscience.’’ Needless to say I do not 
refer now to intellectual difficulties involving 
major issues but to such secondary matters as 
the way the Church is run, the poor sermons, the 
attitude of the Church on temporary issues as re- 
flected by some of its constituency. We do com- 
promise when it comes to other institutions. I 
cannot send my boy to a school or college without 
compromising my conscience in some respect, if 
I think about it at all. I let certain incidentals 
go to obtain the greater good. And my brothers 
of the other professions, compromise constantly to 
pursue their vocations in the law, in medicine or 
the college; otherwise they are on the way to be- 
coming misanthropes or neurasthenics. But to 
suggest compromise is to suggest the purely nega- 
tive attitude toward the problem. I believe there 
is more gained than lost in joining hands with 
one’s fellows. Instead of losing a modicum of 
acquired opinion one finds a richness of personal 
contacts and a strength of fellowship that is pure 
gain. ‘‘Iron sharpeneth iron; so a man sharpen- 
eth the countenance of his friend.’? The poet, 
Kdward Rowland Sill, said, ‘‘For my part I long 
to ‘fall in’ with somebody. This picket duty is 
monotonous. I hanker after a shoulder on this 
side and the other.’? Mr. Glenn Frank, whom 
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I consider one of the constructive Christian 
thinkers, said in an editorial in the Century, ‘‘I 
dislike to speak of education, religion, and politics 
as if they were three distinct fields. They are, or 
should be, an indivisible unity. Isolate any one 
of them from the other two and it is orphaned and 
ineffective. ... The professor, the parson and 
the politician are at work on the same job, not 
three separate jobs. And that job is the achieve- 
ment of ‘the good life’ for the citizen and the na- 
tion.’? The Church with its words of Scripture, 
its insistence on the teaching of the life of Jesus, 
its long line of saintly lives, and its membership 
at present, which is the recruited strength for 
every good movement launched upon the com- 
munity and the world, offers an opportunity for 
fellowship in Christian idealism, hope, and cour- 
age that is necessary to the highest and happiest 
religious living. 

A third peculiar value of the Church, necessary 
for the best religious living, is the constant wit- 
ness it bears to a certain ideal of social life. ‘‘Go 
through, go through the gates . . . set up a stand- 
ard for the people,’’ cried Isaiah. In days like 
these, when first the standards of commerce, then 
the standards of nationalism, and again the stand- 
ards of private greed are set up in turn by various 
groups and individuals with an ax to grind, it is 
a dire necessity to have a standard that shall be 
seen clearly through the smoke. G. A. Studdert 
Kennedy points out in graphic fashion the con- 
fusion caused by our double standards. He says: 


I am not indulging in fancy, but am merely 
true to fact, when I say that I have seen Him 
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standing there time and time again, pointing 
His loving but relentless finger to the dead 
man at my feet, and saying, ‘That is what it 
means.’ That is what ‘business is business,’ 
that is what ‘free and unfettered competi- 
tion,’ that is what refined materialism and 
Godless prosperity really mean—that boy 
with swollen, shapeless face, with the great 
hole in his head and the brain tumbling out, 
that is what they really mean. ... That is 
the vision that we ought to have seen, but 
have we? Has one in a million seen it? 
Would one in a million believe it if they could 
see it now? And yet it is true. My God! 
Cannot we see that it is mad to let our lives 
and the lives of our people go tearing across 
the sea of history without a light to guide 
them, without a standard by which to judge 
the course they steer? 


A few months ago it was alleged that a United 
States senator said that he believed in the Father- 
hood of God, if the application of it were re- 
stricted to the boundaries of the United States. 
Such an idea of morality seems naive when 
flashed upon the Christian conscience. It was that 
sort of group, class, and exclusive national moral- 
ity preached by the German war lords, which 
roused the world in arms against her. The 
Church will be found taking an increasingly 
drastic stand against such a view of moral obliga- 
tion. 

Recently a Japanese Christian, in Japan, is re- 
ported to have said, ‘‘Go home Mr. Missionary! 
Go home! Your garden is full of weeds.’’ The 
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Church’s vision caught by the Oriental causes him 
to see the gulf that exists between the ideal, as 
presented through the Church, and’ the practices 
of some of our influential interests. Already the 
missionary work of the Church is bearing fruit 
in the wholesome criticism, which an Oriental 
Christianity is bringing to bear on Western civil- 
isation. The people perish for want of a vision, 
and here stands the Christian Church. Every day 
it causes to be said the Lord’s Prayer beginning 
with the words, ‘‘Our Father.’’ 

The great ideal of the Church filters back into 
events through the sometimes broken medium of 
human frailty. Men, by reason of their selfish 
interpretation of this great institution, make it 
appear limited and crippled and ineffective. Yet 
it is being used by Him who is its fountain head. 
It is not without significance that when the war 
broke out the critics of the Church paid her un- 
witting tribute by saying, ‘‘The Church has 
failed.’? Again it was not without meaning for 
what the Church had done that each nation in- 
volved in the war felt the compulsion to plead the 
righteousness and justice of its cause before the 
conscience of the world. More and more are men 
everywhere coming to realise the contradiction 
between those influences that make wars and the 
ideals for which the Christian Church stands. 
The Church’s peculiar value to the best religious 
living stands forth clearly in this situation which 
confronts us. Professedly or tacitly she bears 
witness to her Lond and His will. Shailer Mat- 
hews in his Spiritual Interpretation of History 
says: 
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In the middle ages the influence of the 
Church was very decided in substituting in- 
ner sanctions more or less supported by reli- 
gion for the appeal to force. The Truce of 
God, for example, tended to offset the Trial 
by Arms. .. . It was ina large measure due 
to the influence of the Church that such rough 
and ready methods of establishing right were 
abandoned. In our modern world the influ- 
ence of religion upon the attitude of regard 
for law is obvious enough. 


The Church holds up a standard for the people. 
Moreover, she makes it possible to come to closer 
grips with the vast social and international prob- 
lems that beset us. The individual alone is 
tempted to lose heart and hope in the face of the 
modern world situation, if, indeed, he ever has 
the nerve to tackle it at all. I am not overcon- 
fident as to the effect of resolutions of bodies of 
Christians against war and military programmes. 
I doubt if they would carry their constituencies 
with them very far in opposing the government if 
war came. But such resolutions do at least regis- 
ter the growing sentiment that Churchmen feel 
that war is doing violence to the vision of the 
Church. 

It is incumbent upon the Church with its ideal 
of brotherhood for all men to look to the ideals of 
brotherhood as between church and church. With 
our ‘‘unhappy divisions”’ it is difficult to impress 
a disillusioned world with our sincerity. The 
churches should strive for some sort of working 
unity that the world may believe that brotherhood 
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is a reality and that the Church of Jesus Christ 
presents a vision of it. 

These three peculiar characteristics of the 
Church—a steadying influence, opportunity for 
cooperative idealism and a clear standard for in- 
dividual and social morality—are, I believe, suffi- 
cient to establish its claim that it is vitally neces- 
sary to the best religious living of our time. 
Many of us within and many of those without the 
Church will, when the long day’s work is done, 
say with Queen Guinevore, 


Ah my God, 
What might I not have made of thy fair world, 
Had I but loved thy highest creature here? 
It was my duty to have loved the highest: 
It surely was my profit had I known: 
It would have been my pleasure had I seen. 
We needs must love the highest when we see it. 


THE VALUE OF THE CHURCH TO 
RELIGIOUS LIVING 


By Benzamin M. WasHBURN 


MONG our contemporary novelists, none is 
more searching in his criticism of tendencies 
of thought than Aldous Huxley. Sometimes his 
opinions are more clever than profound; there is 
a certain basis of truth, however, in these words 
of his: ‘‘Is there any great reason to feel elated 
by the emergence of virtues in human society? 
. .. Virtues are as natural to man as his diges- 
tive organs. There is no reason to be particularly 
proud of qualities which we inherit from our ani- 
mal forefathers and share with our household 
pets. The jolly optimistic fellows who assure us 
that humanity is all right because mothers love 
their children, poor folk pity and help one another, 
and soldiers die for a flag are comforting us on 
the grounds that we resemble the whales, the ele- 
phants and the bees.’’ However moral they may 
be, none of us, I suppose, would ascribe to whales’ 
or elephants’ or bees’ religious living. 

How shall we describe religious living? It is 
within our province to discuss neither the relative 
value to human life of religion and morality, nor 
the laws by which, never wholly independent of 
one another, they mutually act and react. It is 
however distinctly pertinent to our discussion to 
mark the danger of committing the sin which is 
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called by the logicians hysteron-proteron. Reli- 
gion may be nine-tenths conduct just as an orange 
tree may be nine-tenths oranges, but in either 
case the mathematical proportion is of no great 
significance. We must not mistake the fruit for 
the root; and religion, however practical in its 
fruits, is mystical in its roots. It is a spiritual 
fact expressing itself in part as moral fact. 

Pure religion and undefiled, says St. James, is 
to visit the fatherless and widows in their afflic- 
tion and to keep oneself unspotted from the world. 
The first clause of this definition, implying varied 
works of mercy, emphasises the place in religion 
of social service, at least in the sense of ministra- 
tion to those crippled physically and economi- 
cally, either through their own sins or the sins of 
society. We may highly respect case-workers as 
giving an inevitable expression to their love for 
their neighbours, but we must insist that religious 
living is a concept far wider than the practice of 
Christian kindness. 

Love for one’s neighbour demands an intelligent 
interest in the ethical bearing on human destinies, 
of problems industrial, social, national, and inter- 
national. The priest or the Levite, having left 
the wounded traveller on the Jericho road, might 
have organised upon his arrival at his destination 
a Law-enforcement League for the better policing 
of the mountain passes and for the more certain 
punishment of captured bandits. Through the 
calling of mass meetings, the passing of resolu- 
tions, and the formation of committees, his con- 
tribution to social service might have been more 
permanent than that of the Good Samaritan. 
Certainly there can be no doubt that one’s re- 
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sponsibility for social wrongs is more inclusive 
than the showing of kindness to those already 
wronged. Repitition of the wrong to them and 
to others must be prevented. Religious living 
demands both the practice of Christian charity 
and also a social conscience, a passion for justice. 
On the other hand religious living is more than 
Thanksgiving baskets, layettes for unmarried 
mothers, sponsorship of social reforms, the ac- 
ceptance of a directorship in the local Charity 
Organization Society, or the writing of letters to 
one’s congressman in support of House Bill, 99. 

St. James, it is true, bids us keep ourselves un- 
spotted from the world. To kindness and social 
zeal we must add the grace of holiness. No man 
may claim to be religious except he tread in the 
narrow path of detachment which lies midway be- 
tween two dangers. On the one side is the gloom 
of an asceticism proceeding from a false dualism. 
On the other side is the luxuriant decay of a broad 
mindedness akin to narrow souledness, the reac- 
tion from Victorian convention. Discipline of 
will and affection, resistance to the lure of world, 
flesh, and devil, freedom from sin, this is indeed 
a part of religious living, but it too is only fruit, 
not root. 

Attention is sometimes centred upon the per- 
formance of certain rites, both public and private, 
as not alone the test but also the substance of 
religious living. We may bow in deep respect to 
sincere faith seeking to become articulate, but 
religion has a counterfeit, sometimes passing for 
legal tender, called ritual. Its mints are of varied 
architecture; its stamp is peculiar neither to 
Catholicism nor to Protestantism. The practice 
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may be superstitious submission to an esthetic, 
dignified, well-bred custom, or an empty acquies- 
cence in the hoary habit of one’s fathers. That 
is a namby-pamby Churchmanship which con- 
founds either the presence or the absence of phy- 
lacteries with obedience to the first and great com- 
mandment. Capable of bestowing sweet benedic- 
tion, ritual practices may become like the fig tree 
upon which no fruit is found, and though no man 
may curse them, yet they wither before the search- 
ing test of reality. There must needs be outward 
and visible signs of many and of varied sorts, but 
religious living is greater than any sign or signs, 
more fundamental than them all. 

Nor may we confound religious living with the 
intellectual acceptance of a creed, whether as the 
result of an eclectic process of .independent 
reasoning or of an apparently justified submission 
to authority. Even the devils believe; yet though 
they tremble, they remain devils. Orthodox and 
unorthodox alike are susceptible to the tempta- 
tion to follow the path of least resistance, the sus- 
pension of the other faculties in the activity of 
this one alone. Religious living demands the ex- 
ercise of thought; but it demands much more than 
thought. 

Man wills, and man thinks. Man also feels. I 
am quite aware of the dangers in a sharp division 
of personality into a trinity of elements. Never- 
theless it is a matter of convenience, whatever 
their relations and interrelations, to focus our at- 
tention in turn upon its several aspects. Men will 
always disagree, no doubt, as to the relative 
urgency of thought, will, and feeling in religious 
living. A study of comparative religions reveals 
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the domination here of one, there of another, just 
as variety in emphasis is revealed in individual 
predilections. 

Each has its contribution to make, but religion 
is born in the realm of feeling. In our mental, 
moral, and physical weakness, we sense the exist- 
ence of a superhuman, invisible Power. He is the 
source of this strange world in which we find our- 
selves; in Him its contradictions are resolved into 
a perfect unity. It is a unity of righteous pur- 
pose, with which we strive to ally ourselves. To 
discover His will and to make it ours becomes our 
task, holding within itself the secret of a happy 
life. In our adventure of discovery we meet Him 
seeking also. Thus we are found of Him and He 
of us. He is, we learn, responsive to our every 
need, doing for us more abundantly even than we 
had hoped. Henceforth we know that it is in Him 
we ever dwell and move and have our being, and 
we are content. This is the root of religious liv- 
ing—devotion to a superhuman, responsive, in- 
visible Power. Though it is beyond our purpose 
to-day to note His contact with men through 
Christ Jesus, revealing the nature of that Power, 
we are ever mindful that 


God may have other words for other worlds 
But for this world the word of God is Christ. 


From the root which is devotion, an emotion felt, 
spring first the trunk, the expression of faith in 
creed and worship, then the practice of the faith, 
the fruits of righteousness and Christian social 
service; but the root of the tree of life is feeling, 
the spirit of devotion. 
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What, we may now ask, is the value of the 
Church in religious living? How far is it needed 
for the furtherance of the spirit of devotion to the 
superhuman, responsive, invisible Power, devo- 
tion to which shall issue in personal morality, in 
works of mercy, and in social justice? We are 
familiar with the range of possible answers. 

First comes the reply of the traditionalist. 
Christ founded the Church to endure for all time. 
It is the divine will that all humanity shall dwell 
within it. Nulla salus extra ecclesiam. In ex- 
egesis, the traditionalist very likely identifies the 
existing Church with the Kingdom of God; its 
sacraments to him are the channel through which 
almost, if not quite, exclusively flow the benefits 
of the atonement. How can one show devotion to 
God save as he hears Mass, or attends prayer 
meeting of a Wednesday evening? Even to raise 
the question of the value of the Church is foolish- 
ness. It is clearly indispensable; without it there 
can be no religious living. 

There is a ready retort. In their restlessness, 
in their dependence, in their perplexities, and in 
their fears, men do find God without its aid. They 
find Him and they serve Him. Evelyn Underhill 
calls Tagore a mystic to be set beside St. Teresa 
and George Fox, yet he hated and fought the 
Chureh. Ghandi, a strange blend of Hindu and 
Christian elements, has been termed the most 
Christlike man of his age. One who saw him dur- 
ing the terrible time of his twenty-one day fast, 
writes, ‘‘There came to my memory the passage, 
‘Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by? Behold 
and see if there be any sorrow like unto my sor- 
row.’ And in that hour of vision I knew more 
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deeply, in my own personal life, the meaning of 
the Cross.’? A leading social thinker of India 
writes, ‘‘What the missionaries have not been able 
to do in fifty years, Ghandi has done. He has 
turned the eyes of India to the Cross.’’ Nor need 
we go so far as India for examples of the readi- 
ness of God to be found by those who seek Him 
in their varied ways. Clearly religious living, in 
the sense in which we have defined it, is to-day 
often found elsewhere than in the ranks of 
Churchmen. Men make, it will be said, even un- 
consciously, heavy drafts upon the spiritual cap- 
ital accumulated by past ages of devoted Church- 
men. The light of the Church is set upon a candle- 
stick and lightens the street for many who never 
walk toward that light, yet were it to be ex- 
tinguished, the ensuing darkness would, save for 
those spiritual geniuses already far too rare, 
prove itself impenetrable. For the perpetuation 
of religious living, at least among the many, the 
Church would seem to be a necessity. The Church 
is a table set for the hungry. Some will eat only 
of crumbs fallen from the richly laden board and 
blown outside the house. They know not the 
source but they eat and are filled. If the table 
should cease to be set with its nourishing fare, 
some among them by careful search would still 
find food, but the multitude would perish for they 
would not make the search. Unnecessary for the 
few, yet for the many the Church is a necessity. 

In any case it is inevitable. Bernard Shaw be- 
lieves that were the Church abolished, there would 
presently be more churches than ever. ‘‘The only 
people,’’ he adds, ‘‘who can do without churches 
are the simple materialists on the one hand, and 
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on the other those who have no use for institu- 
tional worship because their churches are their 
own souls. They are sometimes artists, sometimes 
philosophers; and the irony of circumstances has 
landed one of them in the extraordinary predica- 
ment of being a dean.’’ There is no more deep- 
seated human instinct than that which prompts 
men with a common interest to form an associa- 
tion. The story of life is a story of a constantly 
growing interdependence, of progress from the 
close physical relationships of colonies of marine 
animals in which to each member is delegated a 
bodily function to be performed for the entire 
group, to the mental and spiritual interdepend- 
ence of the human race of which no man liveth 
unto himself. ‘‘Fellowship,’’ says William Mor- 
ris, ‘‘is heaven; lack of it is hell, ‘‘To which we 
may add another’s words, ‘‘Individualism may 
be a city of refuge; it is difficult to believe that it 
can become, either on earth or elsewhere, the city 
of God.”’ 

Now instincts persist only because they are use- 
ful. The Church then must be of use, of helpful- 
ness, we believe, for religious living. First of all, 
its value lies in the opportunity it affords for the 
open avowal of our devotion. We commit our- 
selves by a public profession af allegiance, and by 
that pledge of loyalty increase the tenacity of our 
grasp upon spiritual realities. Henceforth, we 
are men who have put our hands to the plow 
whence a backward look is cast at the cost of ridi- 
cule, contempt, or suspicion. There is a further 
value, less subjective. In the fellowship of kin- 
dred spirits to which we are committed we dis- 
cover the existence of a group mind which is more 
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than the sum of the minds of its individuals. 
Where human beings are concerned, two and two 
make more than four. Unlike the crowd which 
without a common intelligence knows only in- 
tensification of emotion, the organised group has 
its own distinct traits in morals, manners, and 
even intelligence, a corporate consciousness wide 
and enduring. Here too is sympathy and com- 
radeship, sometimes vocal, frequently but mute, 
correcting the idiosyncrasies of temperment, ex- 
panding limited horizons, supplementing personal 
achievements in the search for truth, uniting men 
in the struggle for social righteousness. Thirdly, 
and still more concrete, in its common worship, 
there is set forth by trained and chosen repre- 
sentatives the relationship of God to His children 
that men may know what they must be and do to 
find Him and to be found of Him who is their 
hearts’ desire. In obedience to the example and 
precept of its its Lord, by symbolic rites it pro- 
vides for us means to union with Him in whom we 
live and move and have our being. It is said that 
Chinese Gordon on the day of his departure for 
Khartoum rushed from one to another of the 
London churches that he might partake bounti- 
fully of the supper of the Lord. His was that con- 
viction, which we share both of the limitations of 
sacramental grace and of its abiding reality. 
Mystics and soldier saints, men with fierce pas- 
sion for social welfare, women of lives fragrant 
with the sweet beauty of holiness, old men and 
maidens, young men and children have revealed 
the value of the inevitable Church. 

Yet there is another side to the story. Witness, 
it is said, the indifference to the Church to-day on 
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the part of men of large vision, men of earnest 
moral spirit. Their souls on fire with passion for 
the redemption of the world from the bondage of 
sin and death, the Church it seems to them is in- 
different to aught save the perpetuation of its own 
life. Newton composed ‘‘How sweet the name of 
Jesus sounds’’ during a slave raiding expedition 
in the course of which he often enjoyed a ‘‘com- 
fortable sense of the presence of God.’’ Hannah 
More seems to have felt no concern with the miser- 
able condition of the people whose children she 
taught—their pitiful wage of a shilling a day, the 
crowding of two hundred persons into nineteen 
cottages. True she lamented their immorality, 
but she comforted herself by reflecting that the 
children understood fairly well the first chapters 
of Genesis. 

In his letter to the members of the Ecumenical 
Council of 1870, Mazzini declared that ‘‘not one 
single one of the vast strides made upon the path 
of progress in our age was either suggested or 
consecrated by the Church’s faith.’’ Though his 
reference was to the Roman Church, yet we must 
all face charges of materialism, ecclesiasticism, 
sectarianism, obscurantism, and conventionalism. 
On the front of the Kremlin one reads these 
words, ‘‘Religion is the opiate of the people.’’ 
‘“‘Of all religions Christianity is the most de- 
testable,’’ runs the pronouncement of Pekin stu- 
dents. ‘‘One sin of which it is guilty and which 
particularly makes our hair rise is its collusion 
with materialism and capitalism. Christianity is 
the public enemy of mankind just as imperialism 
and capitalism are. They all exploit weak coun- 
tries.’? ‘‘Is the Church primarily a spiritual 
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agency or is it something else?’’ asks one, himself 
a Christian. ‘‘Do men who enter the Church put 
fire in their souls or fat on their bones?’’ Nor 
can such criticism of the Church be lightly dis- 
missed. One of a company who were discussing 
social problems said to Carlyle at a dinner party, 
‘‘The British people can afford to laugh at 
theories.’’ ‘‘Sir,’’ he replied, ‘‘the French a hun- 
dred years ago thought that also. Then came a 
man who wrote a book called ‘The Social Con- 
tract.’ The nobles could laugh, but their skins 
went to bind the second edition of his book.’’ 

We have concluded that though the Church, 
which is inevitable, may in rare cases seem for 
religious living unnecessary, yet for the rank and 
file of men it can prove its usefulness. The 
Church can never completely disarm criticism; it 
is equally impossible for her to ignore it. She 
can turn it to her own advantage and in its par- 
tial light behold clearer light. Because she is 
charged with many faults, she must seek the more 
eagerly to serve God and mankind. As Professor 
Royce says, ‘‘The true Church is still a sort of 
ideal challenge to the faithful rather than an al- 
ready formed institution.’’ Few artists are, I 
suppose, shrewd business men; though all the 
world may scoff at their ineptitude, they need feel 
no great concern. If one of them should organise 
a brokerage house, he might be rightly charged 
with dishonesty and inefficiency. The Church 
must stick to her last. She will help effectively to 
religious living only if she concentrates upon her 
primary function. 

That function, we maintain, is to provide a 
favourable environment in which a man may learn 
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for himself that devotion to a superhuman, invisi- 
ble, responsive Power, which is religious living. 
The Church is a man’s workshop, furnishing him 
with tools the use of which he must learn, through 
experience, with the aid of master workmen. She 
offers him comradeship in the performance of that 
common task which is the discovery of God, and, 
after that, conformity to His purposes. She re- 
veals the methods by which men in other ages have 
accomplished their task, but she must recognise 
the likelihood of the revelation of other, fresh and 
novel, methods. To assist men to fashion for 
themselves a conscious, direct, and personal reli- 
gion, by skilfully placing them in relationship to 
God that they may bless the race by their individ- 
ual conviction of our spiritual destiny,—this is to 
stick to her last. 

How may she commend and increase her value? 
First and foremost, respecting both the spirit of 
God and the spirit of man, she must respect the 
freedom of both God and man. The Archbishop 
of Upsala has cautioned us of the danger of 
widening the doors and windows of the Church 
to such an extent that there will be no walls left. 
The walls are exceedingly valuable for the exclu- 
sion of the devil, not for the exclusion of man. 
She will grant freedom not by the sacrifice of the 
truth to ill-informed prejudice, but by teaching 
loyalty. The loyalty which she will teach is a 
loyalty not to the ordinances of organised clerical 
authority, that substitute for Christ Himself of- 
fered by Christian Rome, with its propensity, 
as the child of ancient Rome, for organisation. 
Nor will it be but loyalty to a form of words how- 
ever sound, the substitute for Christ Himself of- 
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fered by an Eastern Church from its fondness for 
dialectics. The loyalty which she will teach is to 
Holy Spirit blowing freely like the wind of heaven. 
In the work-shop all toil together, each bringing 
to his task his own best efforts, despising those of 
none, seeking to find place for all, ever conscious 
of their inevitable failure to reach the ideal, which 
is reality. Sensitiveness to the day’s need accom- 
panies the claim to the possession of freedom. 
Carefully the Church brings to lay beside the old 
treasures the newer ones, uncovered by the toil of 
students of earth and rocks and sea, and of the 
creatures of the land and sea, and of the nature of 
their own mental processes. Some which they un- 
earth when laid beside the old are found to lose 
their apparent brilliancy; others are seen to give 
to the older treasures a radiance they had not be- 
fore possessed. 

Freedom and hospitality must characterise the 
mind. They will be no less distinctive of public 
worship, in that Church which determines to be 
helpful to religious living. Normally she will use 
those tested forms of worship proven by experi- 
ence to satisfy the human heart. She will also 
trust her leaders, when occasion demands, by novel 
means sometimes to lead her people to express 
their devotion to the Supreme Power. Neither the 
reign of Edward the sixth nor the General Con- 
vention of 1925 will speak with finality as to seem- 
liness in the worship of Almighty God. Nor will 
she forget His fondness for approaching men in 
the stillness; she will make provision lest the clash 
of symbals, the chorus of human voices, the shouts 
of inspired preachers shall displace the still, small 
voice speaking in acents soft and low, yet with 
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compelling force. Her preaching will be fearless, 
yet without controversy, hospitable yet without 
vulgarity, earnest yet without frenzied appeal. 
She will dare to employ in her public assemblies 
the priesthood of all believers. In humble gen- 
erosity each will share with others his dicovery 
of the means of patience, courage, self-control. 
Thus will she supplement the isolated experience 
of clerical life by testimony from the mart of 
trade and from the home. She will give to men 
an atmosphere in which they may for themselves 
discover God. 

In their passion for the purposes of Him to 
whom they give their devotion, they cannot but 
go forth in paths of Christian social service. 
Their own love, kindled by God’s catholic love, 
inevitably seeks expression. Only, however, by 
her insistence upon the primacy of the life of de- 
votion can the Church escape both Scylla and 
Charybdis, for on the one hand she is charged with 
impeding progress through the sentimental nur- 
ture of the socially unfit, and on the other with un- 
holy alliance with the forces of a merciless and 
soulless materialism. The Church, while keenly 
alive to material distress, will have as a Church 
little to do with social programmes though 
Churchmen will themselves work through social 
programmes towards the realisation of the pur- 
poses of God. Always in men’s eyes the Church 
will seek to justify her existence by her contribu- 
tion to men’s inner life, nor will she jeopardise 
that contribution by a fatuous attempt to walk in 
two paths, only to fall helplessly between the two. 

Has the Church value for religious living? A 
voice, not of one crying in the wilderness, but a 
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voice like the voice of thunder, a voice from many 
peoples and kindreds and tongues, from a multi- 
tude which no man can number, is heard. It is the 
voice of the saints and the apostles and the mar- 
tyrs of every age. They have tasted of the waters 
of life and found their thirst quenched. Has the 
Church value for religious living? In the six- 
teenth century men asked the question. Answer- 
ing it with a loud affirmative they then set forth 
to make that value more apparent. Late in the 
eighteenth century once more they asked it, and 
from inertia came activity; from spiritual dead- 
ness, the vigor of fresh consecration. In this 
twentieth century once more men ask it. Though 
perchance the Church must confess her sins of 
omission and of commission, hers is not the cry 
of despair. Yet we must bring forth fruits worthy 
of repentance. We look to Him whom truly to 
know is everlasting life, beseeching Him for His 
Holy Catholic Church that He may be pleased to 
fill it with all truth, in all peace. Where it is cor- 
rupt, may He purify it; where it is in error, may 
He direct it; where in anything it is amiss, may 
He reform it; where it is right, may He establish 
it; where it is in want, may He provide for it; 
where it is divided, may He reunite it, for the sake 
of Him who now lives that we may also live, in 
that fellowship of love which is our peace. 


FAREWELL ADDRESS 


By Cartes Lewis Suatrery, 
General Chairman 


AM sure that we all feel that the Church Con- 

gress ends on a high note. It seems too bad to 
say another word; and yet I must, because we who 
have been your guests cannot go away from St. 
Louis without thanking you. 


I 


We want to thank Bishop Johnson, who was the 
chief of our hosts, for all his kindness to us, per- 
sonally and officially. He has been here in this 
hall with us every moment of every session. He 
has led us in our opening prayers each day, he has 
blessed us at the close of each session, and he will 
close this session this afternoon. And, of course, 
we thank Dr. Travers, Dean Scarlett, and the Rev. 
E. S. White, who have been chiefly responsible for 
the preparations for the Congress here in St. 
Louis. We thank the Rev. Courtney Jones and 
the Rev. J. Boyd Coxe for guiding us in our music. 

I rather think that we never have had a Church 
Congress which has been so carefully and finely 
reported in the press. The Rev. John S. Bunting 
has been the Chairman of the Publicity Commit- 
tee. Miss Gooding has done more than we can 
thank her for. And then, not only the reports but 
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the editorials in The Globe-Democrat, The Post 
Dispatch, and The Star have been of a very high 
order. It is good to have a Congress like this re- 
ported with the spirit of discrimination: those 
things which were more or less for ourselves 
alone, and not for the public, have not been re- 
ported, and the things which belong to the people 
have gone out in accurate words. 


iWE 


Let me speak of the organisation of the Church 
Congress. It seems perhaps to you as if we sim- 
ply asked a man here and there to come to speak 
to us, and that had been the end of it; and these 
speakers all arrived here in St. Louis about the 
sixth of May. I wish you could be a member of 
the Executive Committee of this Congress for a 
little while! I used to be a member of it, so that 
I can speak of its work from knowledge. Each 
month throughout the winter, a committee, made 
up mostly of clergymen, with one or two laymen, 
meets in New York and decides upon the pro- 
gramme; that done, they begin to invite speakers. 
They try to get speakers who will really con- 
tribute to the subject the different points of view. 
You would be astonished at the number of letters 
our Secretary has to write before he secures a 
speaker; and the discouraging thing is, that just 
about a month before the time of meeting, when 
we think we are quite ready, some men will decide 
that they have another convention to attend and 
they cannot possibly come to the Church Congress. 
So when we have a programme carried out as this 
has been to the last detail, it means serious work 
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on the part of the Executive Committee, and most 
of all it means hard work for our Secretary. 

Then there are the speakers. They come at 
great inconvenience, from all parts of the coun- 
try, and I know how grateful you feel for the mes- 
sages they have brought us. And just here, I 
should like to say a word for the audience. The 
audiences have been exceedingly good; they have 
been good in numbers, but they have been much 
better in quality. Those of us who speak con- 
stantly to groups of people, appreciate more than 
you can know a listening audience; you have been 
a listening audience and the moment anything of 
significance has been said you have caught the 
meaning at once. 


Tit 


Now let me say two or three words in general 
about the value of the Church Congress. There 
are three chief qualities, valuable in a Church 
Congress. The first quality is wider friendships. 
This is especially evident as we live together, 
walking, dining, or seeking the open spaces to talk 
over our individual problems. We learn to know 
each other better. Through this enlarging sym- 
pathy and friendship, our love for the Christian 
Chureh grows. It is a valuable gift from the 
Church Congress. 

In the second place, we grow to have an increas- 
ing respect for each other. Those who have heard 
the debates these last two mornings must have 
been astonished that people with such varied opin- 
ions could speak so frankly without saying any- 
thing which would hurt the other man’s feelings. 
This is one of the ways by which we grow in grace. 
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It takes a lot of grace to hear another man say 
things you do not believe, and be perfectly polite 
and courteous to him when you, yourself, come to 
speak. 

Most of all, I feel sure that no one of us will go 
away from this Church Congress feeling exactly 
about the problems of the Church as he did before 
he came. We not only come to state our opinions 
and to hear other people’s opinions, but we try to 
get a larger sense of the truth; to know that the 
truth is not what we ourselves, individually, can 
gather into our souls and hearts and minds, but 
that the truth is an enormous reality, which we 
can tap here and there on the edges; but at last 
we stand before it with reverence for its mystery, 
asking God to show us, in some far eternity, the 
whole mystery, and meantime asking Him to give 
us grace to enter into its beauty. 

I recall an incident in one of my first parishes. 
The parish was in Minnesota. Among my friends 
was an old man whose remaining days on earth 
were few. I called on him late one afternoon, and 
found him sitting, wrapped in blankets, in a west- 
ern window, with his fine face, absolutely at peace, 
looking out into the western sun. I talked of one 
thing and another, and then he said, ‘‘Do you 
know how my life has been spent? I came out to 
Illinois in the early days when Illinois was the 
frontier. But Illinois became settled, and then I 
came to Minnesota, because that was the frontier. 
And now Minnesota is settled quite like any other 
old community, and I long to be away on the 
frontier.’’ That is the mission of the Church 
Congress—it wants to free itself from unreality 
and conventionality, from all that is easy, limited, 
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and small—and to betake itself to the frontier of 
the truth, where the mystery and the beauty of it 
will shine from the face of Him Who is our Light 
and our Life—the Sun of Righteousness, Jesus 
Christ our Lord. , 


THE END 
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